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Glory for Europe as the 
American dream fades 


David Davies 
In Rochester, New York 

E UROPE, with a stunning suc- 
cess in the singles, won the 
Ryder Cup here on Sunday, 
Needing to win 7% of the 12 singles, 
they n inn aged exactly that, for vic- 
tory by 14& to 13ft U wns only the 
second time the cup had been won 
by Europe in America, repeating the 
victory of 1987 when Jack Nick- 
Isuis's team were conquered at Muir- 
field Village. 

It wns a fantastic fighting perfor- 
mance, against the odds, and fea- 
tured n stirring victory from Nick 
Faldo, whu won the Inst two holes to 
beat Curtis Strange, and the gritti- 
est. of wins from Philip Walton, who 
held on from three up and three to 
play to win on the last. 

Faldo fought the fight of his golf- 
ing life. Only once was he up. when 
Strange missed from a foot at the i 
5th, and the Englishman was down 
from the 11th, where Strange holed 
a 12-footer, to the 17th. There the 
American found the trees, Faldo a 
gtecnside bunker, but the latter 
came out to 10 feet. Strange missed 
from 12 ieet and Faldo rolled home 
one of the most important putts he 
will ever face. 

• He still had to win the 18th, 
though, and he drove into the rpugh 
to deny himself any chance of the 
green in two. But Strange, going for 
it, fell 9hort into thick rough and 
F^do hit a wonderful pitch to four 


feet The American came out to nine 
feet, missed and now Faldo had a 
chance to avenge Saturday’s fever- 
ish fourball. He holed it, right in the 
middle, and Europe led, 13K to 12H. 

Now aB depended on Walton, 
dormy three against Jay Haas. The 
American, knowing that he had to, 
holed a bunker shot at the 16th to 
win that hole. At the 17th Haas es- 
caped from the trees to make,an un- 
likely four and Walton, with a 
four-footer for an outright European 
win. pulled it. 

But he played the last manfully. 
Despite a drive that leaked to die 
right, he almost made the green in 
two, leaving only a little chip, which 
he got to 12 feet Haas, in the trees 
again, could not reach tile green in 
two and his third hit the putting sur- 
face and spun back off. Walton, 
needing only a half, putted up dead, 
and the captain Bernard Gallacher 
led the race to engulf the Irishman. 
He was closely followed by the re- 
mainder of the team, their wives 
and sundry officials — and a mass 
outbreak of tears. 

. Severiano Ballesteros led the 
champagne squlrters but there had 
been a sadness earlier In watching 
him in the Aral match out For years 
he haB played a game with which 
few people in the world have been 
familiar, a game of blinding bril- 
liance, bespattered with birdies, be- 
smirched, all too often, with bogeys, 
but ail the time compelling. 

On Sunday, though, he met the 


Cryptic crossword by Araucaria 


AorosB 

1 Answer letters Queen 
EDzabsth I’a upset about (7) 

5 Percy ’s taken up short (7) 

9 Lapidary morallslngs show 
rBmlssnes8 not on (7 ,2,6) 

10 First king o( ferae! turns to 
• religion (S). 

lit On motorway went out with 
: unsuitable mate (9) 

12 .Academic first to confess love 
for sculptor (91 

14 Actress Riphardson efeyated . 

1 into happiness (5) 

16 Actress at Annan, a bird of few 
strokes (5) 


16 Italian lady losing head at 
musical? Qne never knows {9) 

IB Scene of movable feasts? Row 
Involved racing (6-3) 

21 King Is returning for Cub Scout 
leader (5) 

22 Lone Scotsman's tooth, an 
apocryphal work (6,2,7) 

23 Couplet from the Inferno, a 
miniature (7) 

24 In another sense I'm the Fall 
after Pride (7) 


1 I make our beds (4-3) 

2 Two more than 1 5 across, the 


kind of course that would not give 
the margin of tolerance he needs 
and, furthermore, he met a player 
who was playing a game with which 
Ballesterop himself is unfamiliar. 
Tom Lehman hit almost every fair- 
way. did hit every green in regula- 
tion and that simple golfing ability 
won him the game easily. 

From the moment he whistled his 
first tee shot into the trees, Balles- 
teros, the man who more than any 
other has brought vibrant life to the 
Ryder Cup, was condemned to a 
long walk among the oaks. 

His match finished at the short 
15th and it was a miniature of what 
had gone before. Ballesteros missed 
the green long and left; Lehman was 
safely on. Ballesteros, faced with an 
almost impossible chip, miracu- 
lously got it to eight feet and then 
holed the putt. But Lehman was by 
now three feet away in two and he 
holed for the match. 

Howard Clark was a contentious 
choice for second man out but, after 
being down or level mo9t of the way, 
won the 16th when Peter Jacobsen, 
having driven into the rough, could 
find the green only some 80 feet 
from die hole. Three putts from 
there represented par. Clark then 
hit a huge drive at the 17th to set up 
a safe par; and at the last, having 
6een Jacobsen mlsa narrowly from 
30 feet for a birdie, he holed from 
three feet above the hole for a par 
and the match. 

Mark James would not have fig- 


number tor a Biblical book on 
the Virgin Birth? (16) 

3 Novella developed to set rite (6) 

4 Race town takes letters to order 
(5) 

5 Bequeaths without using whip? 
(5.4) 

6 Small person gets a pound for 
the lot (5) 

7 Ancient religious leader, If old 
saw's In Mlthrtdates' kingdom 
(8.7) 

8 Cricketers' sabbath? (4,3) 

13 Minimum wear to see In number, 
not willing (4-5) 

14 Holy city of French setter at 
auction In spirit (0) 

15 Having natural gifts, perhaps, 
finish In credit (7) 

17 Orchestral attachment? (7) 

.19 l lament resurrection ol Bible 
character (5) 

20 Repeat the offence, by gum! (5) 



. > 5 f;K ; 
Uni 


Last week's solution 


ULUUUUHBU ULJUUIIU 

u u u a id u u 

UL5L3LUUHL1U UU^ypU 
lil u u u u u u 
BUHJUUUUU UUbJULUU 
muuuacjuu 
□lauipuaaaaa 
uuaapuuu 
yPPUUPUQLUU 
□ UiUULlQQU 
UUOUUU UU15UU1UUU 
U 15 U U H U □ 

uauuijy uuauujHEju 
u u u u u u u 

L 3 UUUUU PUUUUUUU 



Winning moment . . . Ireland’s Philip Walton is embraced by team 
captain Bernard Gallacher after clinching victory photo mark lennimn 


ured at three in most lists either 
but, although he confessed to being 
nervous all the way round, he was 
never troubled by Jeff Maggert, 
who was three down after sue. Their 
match ended with Maggert, in the 
water at the short 15th, making a 
four nevertheless, and James holing 
from four feet for the win. 

With two hours of the matches 
scheduled to run, Europe, up in 
seven and halving another, would 
have won if matters had come to a 
halt right there. But they had to go 
on, and soon Ian Woosnam was yet 
again not winning a cup singles. He 
was one up on the 16th tee but Fred 
Couptes got that one back. Then 
Woosnam seemed certain to win the 
18th when the American carved his 
tee shot wildly right, but he found a 
line through tile trees good enough 
to get into the front greenside 
bunker and from there he blasted 
out to four feet Woosnam, safely on 
in two, then sank to hfe knees, cov- 
ered his eyes and visibly winced 
when his 30-foot birdie chance 
turned away at the last second. Cou- 
ples holed for a halved match, 

Costantino Rqcca had the misfor- 


Football Results 


PA CARLING PREMIERSHIP* Arsenal 4, 
Southampton 2i Aston Villa I.Nottm Forest i: 
Biackbun 6, Coventry 1i Liverpool 6. Bolton 2: 
Man City 0, MkJdeabrough 1; Newcastle 2, 
ChateoaO; Shaft Wed Ct Mart Utd 0; West Ham 
2, Everton 1 ; Wimbledon 2, Leeds 4. Leading 
position*’ 1 , Newcastle (played 7, points 18); 
2. Man utd (7-16); 3. Liverpool (7-16). 

BND8LEIQH LBAQUBr First Division: . 

Barnsley 2, Derby 0; Grimsby 2, Norwich 2; 
Huddamfleld 1, Shell Utd 2: Ipawlch 1. 

Chariton 6; Leicester l, Southend 3; MSwal 1 . 
Sunderland 2; OtcfiiBm 3, Crystal Patsce t ; 
Portsmouth 0. Tranmare 2; Reading 2,.Port 
Vale 2; Stoke 2, West Bipm 1; Watford 1 , 
Birmingham 1 ; Wbhwhamptan O, Luton 0. 
Leading positional 1, Leicester (9-17); 2, 
MiRwall (9-1 7); 3. Barnsley (0-10). 

Second Division: B&cXpool 2, Crewe 1 : 
Bristol R 2. Brentford 0; Bournemouth 3, 
Brighton 1 ; Cariale 2, HJi 0; Chesterfield 4. 
Burnley 2; Notts County 2,' Bristol C 2 : 
Peterborough 3, Bradford 1; Shrewsbury 1, 
Stockport 2; Swansea 1, Oxford 1; Swindon 1, 
Rotherham 0; Wycombd 1 , Wwh*m 1 ; Yoik 1 . 
Watoefl 0. Lssdlng positions: ^ , Swindon (9- 
23): 2. Blackpool (9-1B); 3, Craws (8-17), 

Third Division: Buy 0, Bemet 0; C hosier 1 . 
Qitfogham 1 ; ColohoaJer 2, Hereford 0; Dsrtng- 
ton 1 , Scarborough 2:, Doncaster 0, Rochdate 3; 


tune to draw Davis Love III again 
and maybe he tried too hard to re- 
verse the defeat he brought upon 
himself at The Belfry in 1993 when 
he three-pulted the 17th. He lost the 
7th and 8th to go two down, the 10th 
and 11th to go four down and was 
obviously drained by his efforts ear 
Her in the week. 

David Gilford, who after Kiawah 
was not sure he ever wanted to play 
Ryder Cup golf again, has probably 
now been persuaded otherwise. His 
win over Brad Faxon made him 3-1 
for the week, and what a win it was. 
One up playing the last Gilford 
missed the green with his second 
and then also, from six yards, with 
his third. His fourth ran 10 feet past 
and by now Faxon, bunkered in two, 
was only five feet away in three. GO- 
ford had to hole, and did. Faxon had 
to miss, and did. The halved hole 
meant a European win. 

Sam Torrance was never down to 
Loren Roberts anti the kind of sea- 
son the Scot has been having was 
reflected at the 16th where he holed 
a nasty nine-footer, n curler from left 
I to right, to go two up with two to 
I play. It was another European win; 


Exelar 2. Leyton Orient 2; Fufoam 2, Preston 2; 
Hartlepool 2, CardHM; Uncoln 1, Cambridge 
Utd 3: Mansfield 1 , Scunthorpe 1; Torquay 3, 
Northampton 0; Wigan o, Plymouth 1 , 

Loading positional 1 , Chester (9-2(9; 2. 
Gingham (8-18); 3, Cambridge Utd (9-1 0). 

BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE: Premier 
Division! FaMKO, Motherwsil 0; Hearts 0, 

Cell lo 4; Klhiamock 1 , Aberdeen 2; Relth 3, . 
Partick 1; Rangers 0, Hibernian 1 . Loading ■ . 
position*! 1. Celtic (4-10): 2. Rangera (4"^ 

3, Hibernian (4-8). ■ 

First Division: Dumbarton 1. Dundee 6; •. 

Dundee Utd 1. Airdrie 2; Greenock Morton 2, 
DUnfermlne 0; Hamilton 2, St Mirren 2; 

St Johnstone 2, Clydebank 2, Loading • • 
positional 1 , DuntermlinB (6-16); 2, Dundee 
(6-10); 3, Airdrie (8-10). 

Booond Division! Berwick 1 . Forfar 0; Clyde. 
0. StenhouwrraJr 1; E rite 2, OuaanofSWn 
1; MontnoeeO, Ayr 1; BtranrearO, 8tHngO. ■ 
Loading positions! 1 , East Rfe (6-16); 2, - 
Berwick (0-13); 3, ftxter (8-12), 

Third Dhrlalom Atoe 0, CdedonlanTSi ' 1 
Arbroath 2, E Stirling 2; 'LMngstoO 2, AlbfoO >J 
Queen's Pk 0, Brechin 2; Rosa County 2i 
Cowdenbeath 2. Loading poaltlonai 1. 
LMngston (8-18); 2, Breohln (6-16): 3, Ro*e . 
County (8-13). . ■ 1 
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Keeping hope alive . . . Rescue workers and relatives search for survivors of Sunday’s earthquake in 
Ulnar, south-west Turkey, in which more than 50 died and 1 50 were injured photograph: burhan gzbiuci 


Anger at British silence 
over new French N-test 


Guardian Reporters 

F RANCE'S latest and largest nu- 
clear test triggered international 
jury with Britain coming under fire 
from Commonwealth countries in the 
region and almost alone in Europe 
in refusing to condemn the blast 
In Paris a defiant prime minister, 
(ttain Juppd, said the tests — up to 
JK more are expected at the site in 
rrench Polynesia — would con- 
tinue. The blast, the second of the 
series, was carried out at Fbnga- 
teufe atoll early on Sunday. It was 
more than five times bigger tiian 
we first teat at Mururoa. 

New Zealand's prime minister, 
Jim Bolger, said: “New Zealanders 
are outraged that once again 
rrance is thumbing its nose at 
w °rld opinion." 

Challenging London to break Its 
“fence, Mr Bolger said: “I have no 
°ubt that the Commonwealth will 
® nt j°, express strong condemna- 
n of the tests by both France and 
h y 0 ■ ■ - I would hope that the 
Dntish government . . . will join the 
wunmonwealth heads in that reso- 
ir “ 0n , in con<J eninlng nuclear test- 

tog wherever it happens." ' 

J™"** said it was “dlsap- 
I Britain’s 9tance. 

il pkta is trying hard to defuse 
toe Issue before next month’s Com- 
monwealth summit In Auckland. 

. this rising chorus of 

S er L Malcolm Rifldnd, the For- 
S Jf Cre * r * conc ?ded that the 
tests were at least comprehensi- 


ble. "Clearly it i9 a very important 
issue, it is a sensitive issue and we 
respect the fact that people feel 
strongly about it,” he said at a meet- 
ing of European Union foreign min- 
isters in Luxembourg. 

A succinct defence of the British 
position was given by Mr Rifkind's 
predecessor, Douglas Hurd, in re- 
sponse to a constituent who wrote 
to him laBt month: The reason why 
the British government 1 b not 
protesting against the French test is 
that it would be hypocritical to do 
so," Mr Hurd wrote to John Widdl- 
combe of Witney, Oxfordshire. 
"Like France we are a nuclear 
power and believe that our security 
is strengthened by remaining one.” 

At the EU meeting, nine foreign 
ministers spoke out against the 
tests. The Swedish foreign minister, 
:Lena HJelm Wallen, said: “It is a 
matter for regret that France has 
not listened to the appeals of Its 
partners." 

The • 16-member South Pacific 
Forum, which includes Australia; 
NewiZealand and island states, said 
;it had cut all communications with 
France after the test. 

: Japan’s prime minister, Tomilchi 
Murayama, called the test ''ex- 
tremely regrettable”. ■ 
i Heavily reinforced security forces 
in Papeete, the Tahitian capital, pre- 
sented rioting blit opposition ahd 
church 1 leaders combined calls for 
'calm with attacks on France. ' 

— ! — “ — ^ — 

Pltotlm protest, page 9 1 


Gourmet’s life 
in the army 


David Hencke 

n RITAIN’S leading ministerial 
U gourmet, Nicholas Soames, 
has landed the Government In 
the soup by revealing that It 
costs nearly three times as much, 
to train an army chef as a cordon 
bleu taught by Prue Leith. 

Mr Soames, known as Bun ter 
to his ministerial friends because 
of hia love of a good meal, was rep- 
lying to questions from the Labour 
MP for Wall send, Stephen Byers. 

The Defence Minister released 
figures showing that the army is 
spending more than £900 a 
week training Its chefs to cook 
and serve such dishes as boned 
pouasln with wild rice and shi- 
take mushrooms. 

Mr Byers contrasted the fig- 
ures with prices in the brochure 
for Leith’s School of Food and 
Wine, run fry Prue Leith and 
Caroline Waldegrave. Cooks 
train there for £360 a week. 

' The parliamentary answer 
shows that the total cost of train- 
ing services cooks comes to ' 
£8.6 knJUlon'a year. The biggest 
spender is the Army School of . 
Catering qt St Omer barracks, 
Aldershot, which has 157 trainee 
cooks, costing £48,000 a time. 1 
; Mr Byers said:“I know an 
army Is supposed 'march on 
Ha stomach, but there must be 
some savings from £8.6 milli on 1, 
a y^ar which could go to froht- 
ilnework.” • 
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Court condemns 
Gibraltar killings 


Stephen Bates In Strasbourg, 
Owen Bowcott 
and Michael White 

T HE British government re- 
acted with dismay and anger 
to last week‘9 humiliating rul- 
ing by the European Court of 
Human Rights that the shooting of 
three IRA bombers by members of 
the SAS in Gibraltar in 1988 in- 
volved the use of excessive force. 

The unexpected decision, albeit 
by the narrowest of judicial mar- 
gins, resharpened traditional hostili- 
ties in Northern Ireland and 
prompted calls from rightwing To- 
ries for Britain to remove the right 
of individuals to petition the Stras- 
bourg court. 

Although the Government dis- 
missed the ruling and insisted there 
was no need to change counter- 
terrorism tactics, the derision is 
likely to reinforce the security ser- 
vices' wariness in deploying the SAS 
in Britain and elsewhere in Europe. 

The court was concerned on 
three specific counts. First, at the 
failure to prevent the suspects from 
travelling into Gibraltar when they 
could have been arrested at the bor- 
der. Second, at the failure to allow 
for the possibility that the security 
services' intelligence — that there 
was a nearby car bomb which could 
be detonated by remote control — 
might be wrong, as it was, And 
third, that there whs an automatic 
recourse to lethal force. 

There had been few hints that the 
European Court judges would re- 
verse the conclusions of the original 
Gibraltar Inquest and the European 
Commission on Human Rights that 
the security services had acted 
within the lew. 


But by 10 votes to nine, the court 
of international judges sitting in 
Strasbourg decided Britain had 
breached Article 2 of the European 
Convention on Human Rights in 
shooting IRA members Daniel Mc- 
Cann, Sean Savage and Mairead 
Farrell in Gibraltar on March 6 
1988. The three were suspected of 
having planted a car bomb. 

The 60-page judgment cleared 
the British government under five 
other headings of alleged violations 
of the three IRA members' human 
rights. But it convicted the authori- > 
tie9 — though not the soldiers who 
carried out the shootings — of not i 
making enough effort to capture 
them alive. 

The ruling led to bitter political 
exchanges which reflected a growing 
division between the Conservative 
right and Labour over European 
courts’ increasingly influential role 
in landmark judicial decisions. 

The European Court clearly iden- 
tified one of the key issues left unre- 
solved by earlier investigations — 
namely the nature of the briefings 
given to the SAS soldiers. That evi- 
dence had been suppressed by the 
Government, using Public Interest 
Immunity certificates. 

• The Government suffered its sec- 
ond legal humiliation In 48 hours for 
Its treatment of the IRA when a 
High Court judge said that minis- 
ters had flouted the European Con- 
vention on Human Rights. 

Mr Justice Dyson’s judgment de- 
clared that the Home Secretary. 
Michael Howard, has unlawfully de- 
layed for six months the possible re- 
lease of five of the longest-serving 
IRA prisoners in English jails. 


Comment, page 10 


Speculation can seriously damage 
your private economy 


But if you want - 
to take a mea- $ 
sured and calcu- 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Apollo 13 marks an era 
of unhappiness in the US 

/ HMS SURPRISED to read in I secret bombing of Cambodia anc 
Derek Malcolm's review (Octo~ were looking for a way to extricat* 


GUARDIAN WEEKLY 
Octobers 1995 


/ WAS SURPRISED to read in 
Derek Malcolm's review (Octo- 
ber 1) of the Ron Howard film 
Apollo 13 that the abortive space 
flight took place before the murder 
of Martin Luther King, and before 
the “worst" of Vietnam. Although I 
understand the point he is trying to 
make about the loss of American 
confidence, the first of Mr Mal- 
colm's statements is nevertheless 
incorrect while the second is mo9t 
definitely open to interpretation. 

Dr King was murdered ia Mem- 
phis. Tennessee, by James Earl Ray 
in April 1968, two years before the 
1970 launch of the Apollo 13 mis- 
sion. It is worth mentioning that two 
months almost to the day after the 
assassination of Dr King, Senator 
Robert Kennedy was murdered in 
Los Angeles after winning (he 1968 
California primary. The deaths of 
these two lenders, as well as the ear- 
lier assassination of President John 
F Kennedy in 1963, marked an era 
which, in retrospect appears much 
less optimistic than suggested by 
Mr Malcolm's opening statement 
even if he does not give way to the 
nostalgia he decries in otherB. 

I also wonder if the moon Sight 
really did take place before the 
"worst" of Vietnam. American in- 
volvement in (lie Vietnam war had 
been escalating since the spring of 
1965, reaching a high point in 1968 
when the Viet Cong launched the 
Tet offensive, a campaign which 
proved to be the turning point of 
the Vietnam war. The scale of 
death and destruction caused by 
“Tet" appalled American public 
opinion and led to a progressive 
loss of support for American inter- 
vention in Southeast Asia. 

By 1970 Americans also knew 
about the My Lai massacre and the 


secret bombing of Cambodia and 
were looking for a way to extricate 
themselves from the widening con- 
flict in Southeast Asia. Moreover, 
by 1970 fewer and fewer Americans 
were actually involved in fighting 
the war. In J968 there were over 
half a million American troops in 
Vietnam, but beginning In 1969 this 
number would be progressively 
diminished. 

By the time Apollo 13 left Cape 
Kennedy Americans had lost what- 
ever zeal they had for prosecuting 
the war in Southeast Asia. Anti-war 
sentiment was in the ascendant, and 
even American soldiers felt that the 
conflict was winding down. If any- 
thing, the year 1970 marks the 
halfway point between a period of 
escalating American involvement in 
Vietnam (1965ti9) and one of 
progressive disengagement (1970- 
73). The '’worst" in Vietnam was al- 
ready well under way by the time 
Apollo 13 left die earth’s orbit. In 
fact, one can argue that from a 
purely American perspective the 
“worst” was almost over. Of course, 
the story was entirely different for 
the peoples of Vietnam, Laos, and 
especially Cambodia. 

The Apollo 13 mission occurred 
during an 11 -year period of crisis 
for the US which began with the 
death of John F Kennedy in 1963, 
and ended with the resignation of 
Richard Nixon in August 1974 — a 
period which saw the US torn by 
social and racial unrest and in- 
creasingly faced with the limita- 
tions of its political and military 
power. If Apollo 13 is a symbol, it is 
of a period in American history 
when it seemed that almost every- 
thing went wrong. 

Noel Corisse, 

Ottawa. Ontario, Canada 
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War criminals 
must be pursued 

r HE CLEAR transformation of 
the military balance in Bosnia in 
recent weeks has fatally under- 
mined one of the premises of inter- 
national policy to date: that the 
government in Sarajevo was Inca- 
pable, even with assistance, of re- 
gaining control over its territory. 

The discovery of the mass graves 
near Khijc grimly highlights an- 
other major (twin) fallacy on which 
policy has been built: that the Ser- 
bian side will voluntarily "give back" 
any of the territory containing the 
evidence of their crimes, and that a 
post-war settlement can be devised 
that excuses the central govern- 
ment its duty to investigate major 
crimes against humanity committed 
on its sod, for which it is responsible 
under international law. 

It is high time for the interna- 
tional community to recognise that 
the prosecution of war crimes is not 
an embarrassment to the peace 
process, but a part of its very 
essence; that the only viable form of 
government for Bosnia is that based 
on popular rights, irrespective of re- 
ligion or ethnic affiliation; that eth- 
nic or religious partition i9 not a 
practical solution. 

It is what the government of 
Haris Siladic stands for; it is wliat 
the people of Sarajevo have suffered 
for. It is achievable. 

Marlin H Cregeeu, 

Kranj. Slovenia 


IAN TRAYNOR (Ethnic madness 
/ comes full circle, September 24) 
shouldn't be surprised when a Bos- 
nian becomes waspish when asked if 
his nationality is Muslim. What's Mr 
TVaynor’s nationality? Methodist? 
Journalists might try reciting "British 
government” 100 times and bite their 
tongues every time "mainly Pro- 
testant” slips in, then move on to the 
more challenging task of learning 
"Bosnian Government" without 
“mainly Muslim”. Mistaking genes or 
religion for nationality is a root cause 
of the endless orgy of murder in the 
Balkans, and the only state in the 
conflict which is both secular and 
non-racial appears to be Bosnia. Let 
us be thankful for it, and give it all the 
support it needs to clear racist 
degenerates from its territory. 

Dion Giles, 

Fremantle, Western Australia 


A Patten 
worth copying 

/ AM a solicitor specialising in 
British immigration and national- 
ity law and, over the last 12 years, I 
have been going to Hong Kong to 
advise Chinese clients wishing to 
obtain residence in the UK. 

Every one of my hundreds of 
clients has made a positive contribu- 
tion to the UK — for example, by 
setting up a business which has cre- 
ated employment for people settled 
here, Investing substantial sums of 
money in the UK economy or pro- 
viding skills and abilities not avail- 
able here. 

I fully support the statement by 
Chris Patten that British Hong 
Kong citizens should be given the 
right of abode In this country. They 
will come only if the situation in 
Hong Kong becomes intolerable — 
and we should welcome them with 
open arms. 

B P Gulbenhian, 

London s 


IT IS obvious that 3 million Hong 
/ Kong residents are not going to 
want to come to this country after 
1997, and equally obvious that if 
they did they would enrich our na- 
tional life — literally and figura- 
tively. Obvious, but irrelevant. This 
is a straightforwardly moral issue. 

The alternative to providing 
proper passports is to deliver 3 
million people into the hands of a 
tyranny without giving them any 
escape route, and to remove the one 
incentive that the B eying govern- 
ment has to stand by its word on 
self-government — namely that if it 
does not, the most industrious peo- 
ple of the colony will leave. This 
would be an act of betrayal. 

The Tories’ case for the empire 
was that it spread ideas of represen- 
tative government and the rule of 
law and that this mitigated, justified 
even, the more obviously squalid 
side of the enterprise. 

Now, at the very end of empire, 
they have the chance to show that 
this argument was more than sim- 
ply self-serving rhetoric. 

(Prof) Chris Broum, 

Department of Politics, 

Southampton University 


H ONG KONG — ail 390 square 
miles of it — was ceded to 
Britain “in perpetuity” by the 
treaties of Nanking (1842) and Bei- 
jing (1860). It belonged to Britain in 
the same way as the Falklands. It is 
only the New Territories (356 
square miles) that were leased from 
China for 99 years. The Chinese 
government could not believe its 
luck when Mrs Thatcher agreed to 
give back the lot. 

The 3.5 million people to whom 
Chris Patten wants to give right of 
residency are those who live in that 
part of the colony owned by Britain. 
They are the people who made 
Hong Kong what it is today — far 
more successful than Britain. 

John Alley. 

Cotnberbach, Cheshire 


Paris's double 
take on terrorists 


S EVERAL recent news articles in 
your paper (Invisible enemy 
haunts Paris, September 10; Alger- 
ian Islamist casts a shadow in Swe- 
den, September 17) lament the fact 
that bombs are going off in Paris 
foiling and maiming innocent civil- 
ians, and that Sweden . . allows 
people to publicly applaud assassi- 
nations committed by terrorists”, 
and are "able to send out propa- 
ganda from Germany”. Most of 
these articles emanate from Paris. 

As a Sri Lankan from Colombo, l 
can well appreciate the sense of out- 
rage and frustration of the Parisians. 
These terrorist acts are all too com- 
mon in my home town and are per- 
petrated by Tamil Tiger terrorists 
who have assassinated an Indian 
prime minister and a Sri Lankan 
president In the recent past 
The irony is that these terrorists 
have their main European office in 
Paris, and prosper from FYance's 
own judicial indulgence which al- 
lows them, sitting In their Paris of- 
fices, to publicly applaud the 
assassination of democratically 
elected leaders, and send out propa- 
ganda from France. 

Perhaps even at this late stage 
France will wake up to the fret that 
mollycoddling terrorists of one sort 
or another is an encouragement to 
terrorists everywhere. . . 
PGaneshan, 

Make, Seychelles 


Briefly 


S OPHIE MASSON (September 
17) claims that "the vicious hys- 
teria against anything French la 
Australia has now gone beyond any 
reasonable bounds”. While the Ini- 
tial shock reaction to the decision to 
resume testing and the arrogance 
towards a Mend did cause some ac- 
tions such as boycotting of French 
restaurants and goods, most criti- 
cism has been directed at the 
French government and military 
rather than the French people. 

At all the rallies I have attended, 
the speakers called for peaceful 
protests. One of the most appropri- 
ate messages was the dumping of 
horse manure at the French con- 
sulate in Sydney with the message: 
"You crap in our backyard, we crap 
in yours" — or words to that effect 
Kendall Richards. 

Red Hill, Queensland, Australia 


I AM VERY disturbed by the decl- 
/ slon of some US newspaper to 
bow to blackmail and publish the . 
Unabomber’s manifesto: there is a ) 
great risk of copycat action by other 
unscrupulous groups. May I ask you 
to resist all similar attempts to have 
a manifesto printed in your pages by 
Conservative Central Office in the 
next two years regardless of die suf- 
fering they continue to inflict. 

Bill Allen. 

Oxshott, Surrey 


S HOULD ti\e anti-opencast min- 
ing group's permission to exca- 
vate from Michael Heseltine’s lawn 
"10,000 cubic metres of minerals to a 
depth of 75 feet" (September 17) be 
seen as superficial British accep- 
tance of tile metric system while the 
depth of support remains with Eng- 
lish measures? 

Ed Marge rum, 

Salem, Massachusetts, USA 


O NE MAY use aids of a certain 
type to wvoid infection with 
AIDS; and 1 am told that The Who Is 
(or was) by no means the same thing 
ns the WHO. Main and Nasa are 
comprehensible — but where does it 
end? Will Hin and tire Pm award 
Obes and Oins to Mps and Emps 
(and tile occasional Mbe to a Gpl? 
Please, Sir, induce the Guardian, at 
least, to return to the use of uj>per 
case for acronyms. 

£ Boughton. 

Woking. Surrey 


C AROUNE SULLIVAN calls 
three great women’s music 
groups “a mish-mash celebration of 
sisterhood" (September 10), even 
though she admits she “liked the 
music". What is really on her mind? 
Leave out the misogynist viewpoint 
and admit it, sisterhood is powerful 
and they showed it at the celebra- 
tion of women. 

Juliette Staveley, 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, USA 
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Confusion over peace timetable 


Derek Brown In Jerusalem 

I SRAEL'S latest self-rule accord 
with the PLO is already blurred 
by confusion, with wildly differ- 1 
ing Interpretations of what will hap- 
pen next, and when. 

Within hours of the signing in the 
White House on Thursday last 
week, officials and analysts were of- 
fering Grange of timetables for the' 
main provision of the pact: the with- 
drawal of Israeli troops from the 
main Arab cities of the West Bank; 

Some Israeli newspapers, echo- 
ing the Palestinian line, confidently 
asserted that the evacuation would; 
begin within 10 days. Others said 
that the first withdrawals would be 
largely symbolic. Israel Radio, quot- 
ing military sources, announced 
that there was no timetable. 

The agreement published last 
week, says the army will pull out of 
the northern city of Jenin in the 
weekending February 17 next year. 
In the following six weeks it will 


Police kill 

terrorist 

suspect 


Paul Webster in Paris 


A FRENCH gendarme last week 
shot dead Khaled Kelkal the 
leading suspect in the recent wave 
of terrorist bombings blamed on Al- 
gerian Muslim extremists opposed 
to the Algiers government. 

Kelkal. aged 24, was France’s 
most wanted man and had been 
hunted for three days by hundreds 
of police and soldiers before he was 
cornered, apparently trying to seek 
refuge with friends nenr his home in ; 
a Lyons suburb. He wns seen at a 
bus stop at Maison Blanche, about 
six miles from the south-eastern, 
city at 7.45pim by a resident who 
called the gendarmerie. 

A security forces colonel said that : 
four gendarmerie paratroopers, 
were sent to the area and were fired i 
on as they approached. Kelkal wa9| 
injured by return fire but refused to : 
surrender. He wa9 wounded again ; 
in a further exchange of shots and J 
died soon afterwards. 1 

The Algerian-born suspect 1 had ; 
been hunted nationwide since po-i 
lice found his fingerprints on an ufi- ; 
exploded gas bottle bomb left On ai 
™bvay line near Lyons on August] 
io. Thousands of posters were puti 
up throughout the country add his \ 
picture was shown oh television. Po- i 
fee also Wanted to question him ! 

other attacks sincd july 25 j 
which killed seven people and in- j 
jured more than 100 in a protest 1 


withdraw successively from Tul- 
karm, Nablus, Qalqilya, Ramatiah, 
Bethlehem, and — partially — from 
Hebron in the south. But, the text 
adds, 'The two sides may agree on 
changes to the above." 

There is vagueness too about the 
pledge to free some of the 5,000- 
6,000 Palestinians in Israeli prisons. 

When the PLO chairman, Yas9er 
Arafat, and the Israeli foreign minis- 
ter, Shimon Peres, initialled the ac- 
cord it was announced that the first 
batch of prisoners — between 1,200 
and 1,500 according to well-sourced 
reports — would be released as 
soon as the agreement was signed. 
Two further batches would be re- 
leased, the first on the eve of the 
planned elections for a new Palestin- 
ian legislature, expected In March 
or April. But 24 hours after the sign- 
ing, there was no word of foe pris- 
oners and a foreign ministry official 
ruled out any imminent release. 

For the Palestinians, foe speedy 
release of prisoners is key to imple- 


menting foe accord. For foe Israeli 
right, any premature releases are 
anathema. 

At the beginning of last week foe 
government let it be known that the 
first batch of releases would include 
long-serving prisoners, men over 
50, minors, and the 28 Palestinian 
women in custody. That sparked an 
outcry on the right, when it was re- 
vealed that one woman, Ablr ai- 
Wahldi, had been sentenced for 
planning foe death of a West Batik 
Jewish settler in 1991. 

Until now, Israeli governments 
have Insisted that they will never 
offer early release to prisoners with 
"Jewish blood on their hands”. 

The emotive phrase ha9 been 
much used by rightwing settlers on 
foe West Bank, to condemn what 
they see as the governments rush 
for peace at any price. The phrase 
infuriates Palestinians, who argue 
that more Arabs have been killed 
by Jews. 

The issue has been complicated 



Gendarmes scour woodland near Lyon looking for Ifoaled Kelkal, 
France's most wanted man • 11 1 photograph Robert pratta 


1 against France’s policy' of support 
1 for the Algerian’ government 
■ ‘last week a report by a mushroom 
picker in a forest ntar Lyons; led toi 
the difecover^of twti men. in battle-; 
d^8S sjeeping out in’a rough en- 
campment One wda injured In 'a. 
gdnflght With polidd khd two bthersi 
• were arrested nearby, 1 But Kelkal 6b - 1 
cfip&d a police swobp.' ; ; \ 
; : His death is tinilkely to lessen 1 foe j 


national emergency over'the terror 
wave in which more foari 800,000 
people — mostly nbrth Africans; 1 — 
have 1 bfceri questioned in random' 
identity' 'checks. Several' other sub - 1 
pficts are still being hunted. 1 I 
' Thfe interior minister, Jean-Lotilsj 
Debite; said'tKat although theterrbr- 1 
tot threat remained, he "was confi-i 
deaf foe Keucal Cell" was ‘linked to] 
fbitf bf this summer's sev'en Attacks, j 


P ORTUGAL'S moderate Socialist 
' leader, Antonio Guterres, said' 
on Monday he was confident lie 
form a stable minority admin 


II _ — ww 

on, Hfr party won a clear, victory, 
sweepfrg foe centre-right Social De- 

“waatic PartT (PSD) 


u^frrity. \ •; *« . vlt.' 

..^^'Cbtinting of •'•foe- Votes 
rpped -iariy • bni Motidtfv:"Wifo 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


US pushes 
for truce 
in Bosnia 


by arguments about who can com- 
mute foe sentences. President Ezer 
Weizman, who has expressed grave 
reservations about freeing those ac- 
cused of violent crimes, apparently 
has no authority to order releases of. 
those convicted for offences in the! 
West Bank. That is foe prerogative* 
of foe head of the military gov- 
ernment which Israel noW plans to. 
dismantle. 

• It has been revealed that an 
American citizen died after interro- 
gation by Palestinian security olen 
in the West Bank. Wael Azzam 
Abdei-Rahim, in his early fifties, 
died -in hospital in foe Jericho en- 
clave, ruled by foe PLO-dominated 
Palestinian Authority. Security offi- 
clalssaid Mr Abdel-Rahira suffered 
a heart attack. But relatives claimed 
they had found signs of torture on 
his body when they took it for burial 
in his home village of Ain Yabrud. A 
US consular official confirmed that 
the dead man was an American pass- 
port holder, of Palestinian origin. 


Reshuffle after 
Comoro coup 


Mark Dodd In Moroni, 
Comoro Islands 


T HE LEADERS of a military 
coup appointed two civilian 
presidents in the Comoro Islands 
on Monday as resentment grew 
against the French mercenary, 
Bob Denard, who spearheaded 
foe insurrection that ousted the 
government of President Said 
Mohamed DJohor. 

The state-run Comoros Radio 
identified the two presidents, 
named by a committee set up by 
foe coup leaders, as Mohamed 
Takl Abdoul Karim and Sold All , 
Kemal. A 8ecretory : general, 

Omar Tamoti , was also nomi- 
nated. All are civilians from the 
main lsland. The comiriittee ’ 
promised elections withiri a 
fortnight - 
Captain Combo Ayoubo, the 
coup leader, was quoted by 
French television as saying lie 
had lianded power over to foe 
two civilians. He and other oppo- 
nents of the government were • 
freed from prison by white mer- 
cenaries and set up a Traps- , , 

itiontil Military Committee bi the 1 
Islamic republic of about 
450, '000 people. 1 ; *"■ v ' j 

ManyComorand Baldthat, 1 "' ' 
although they supported foe ' 
biistihg of Presiderit DJohaf, ‘ • 
they wanted Mt Dentira, Who ,,s 
1 has a Comoran wife dnd citteen- 
fctalp, to leave with his band pf ' 
mercenaries. ^--Reuter ■ 1 ' 


ihrbhged- Lisbon’s main thorough 
Hard, ■foe'Aveniaade'Iibert&diij^iv- , 
tog thti pArt^s white slid' ted flags; 
and hbnklnghtirna.'THls istijfe bfett! 


though It did hot ehtirety'dlstfel.-'ai 
cloud whichhad filing 'over foe chins 
paikn: that of a return to foe inbtabil- : 
Ity which plagiled Portugal in the j 
ytfrta after its' tefcurtt to' democracy ■ 
Ih fob mid-1970s; y ’• 

l; ‘ Sunday’s vote tiafoe aiftei 4 dfl. exu-. 



Ian Black In New York and 
Julian Berger In Zagreb 


W ESTERN attempts to keep the 
fragile Balkan peace process 
moving forward are concentrating 
on securing a general ceasefire after 
last week's agreement on post-war 
constitutional principles. 

Diplomats said foal Richard Hol- 
brooke; foe US envoy, was working 
on 1 a cessation of hostilities agree- 
ment and was to pursue this when 
he returned to the region, starting 
in Sarajevo, at foe end of last week. 

US and European officials at the 
United Nations played down the sig- 
nificance of the agreement, which 
set out a formula for sharing power 
once fighting ends, but left open foe 
crucial questions of a ceasefire and 
territorial divirion. 

Bosnia's president, Alija Izetbe- 
govic, said that despite progress in 
peace talks a ceasefire would not be 
possible until Serbs made a number 
of concessions. Mr Izetbegovic said 
these included restoration of utili- 
ties in Serb-besieged Sarajevo and 
of civilian traffic on a highway 
through Serb territory from the city 
to Kiseljak, and the opening of a 
land route to the government-held 
enclave of Gorar.de. 

Mr Izetbegovic also insisted that 
civilinn authorities replace military 
authorities in Serb-held Banja Luka 
and that the ethnic cleansing oi 
Muslim and Croat civilians from 
that region be halted. 

On the ground the UN accused 
the Bosnian Serbs of firing rockets 
across the border at four Croatian 
towns. There was no apparent mili- 
tary rationale for foe rocket attack, 
which one Zagreb-based diplomat 
described as "an open invitation for 
the Croatian army to come back 
across the border". Last month 
Croatian troops pulled back from an 
offensive into Serb-held northern. 
Bosnia. 

The Croatian government Has 
warned that its army would retaliate 
if tiie bombardment continues. IL 
withdrew troops from bridgehead 
positions (inside norfo-weAtern 
Bosnia after a Serb counter-attack 
using figbter-bopibers inflicted 
heavy casualties. ■ i * 

The commander of Bosnian gov- 
ernment forces, General Rasim 
Dellc. poured cold water on hopes 
of an impending settlement, and 
showed little appetite’ for' halting, a 
government df tensive 'in' - western 
Boteila. Ifi arf interview With Bowl* 

‘ ian television he urged Bosnians to I 
bracS themselves for ihoite fighting. ! 
• Etirfrfrean Union monitors Have 1 
compiled a report accusing foe i 
Crbatiah '{tovtirhftient 'of being ] 
"largely responsible" for a campaign j 
of atro'dtifes cartied out against Serb ! 
'eMiarls durirtg ahd after foe crush-; 
irifif Of the rebel Serb republic of Kra- 
jinajastrawifo.' • ’ *' ; 

-The'' report' . sfiye '"convoy^; of 
refugees tferfe shelled as 'they fled j 
and foe few Sbros Vvho staged 'topte 
subjected ' to a “deliberate ‘Kfistile ! 


and -various legal bbefrlttek 1 ", t<6' 'dn-l 
mute that; Serbs rfeyeKiteHirried h \ 
th^regidhi';-- - L " f * ,; *'»•=; ] huti ; »b. I 
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4 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


UN faces its worst 
cash crisis yet 



Croc watching . . . Children look for crocodiles in a Bangkok canal 
last week after more than 100 of die reptiles escaped from a farm 
during floods photograph; sakchai lajt 


O J case jury reaches verdict 


ian Black 


T HE United Nations, on the 
blink of financial collapse be- 
cause its largest members 
are $3.7 billion in arrears, bas been 
raiding its peacekeeping fund to pay 
officials’ salaries and expensives. 

Less than a month away from the 
UN's grand 50th anniversary celebra- 
tions, the strain is showing as the fi- 
nancial crunch grows steadily worse. 

Foreign ministers set out their 
national agendas before the General 
Assembly and almost all talked 
bluntly nbout the worst cash crisis 
in UN history. 

The United States is the worst 
offender, with arrears of around 
$1.2 billion, The secretary of state, 
Warren Christopher, has promised 
to work hard to persuade the 
Republican-dominated Congress to 
cough up. 

Russia comes second: it owes 
about $590 million but can at least 
plead the disproportionate financial 
burden it inherited from the old 
Soviet Union. 

Because of the crisis, die UN has 
transferred $98 million from its 
peacekeeping budget to plug the 
hole in its regular budget and this 
will probably rise to almost $300 mil- 
lion by next month. As a result, sev- 
eral troop contributors have not 
been paid since June; 80 countries 
are owed nearly $100 million. Bosnia 
alone costs the UN $5 million a day. 

Malcolm Rifkind, the UK Foreign 
Secretary, spoke uncharacteristi- 
cally sharply for Britain, which is 
proud of paying in full and on time, 
“The UN is on the verge of financial 
collapse," he warned. 

France, with large numbers of 
blue berets and a tight domestic 
budget, has been outspoken too. 

Its foreign minister, Hervd de 
Charette, told the General Assem- 
bly: “It is not acceptable for member 
states — and I am not just thinking 
here of those that are experiencing 


real economic difficulties — to show 
such scant respect to the organisa- 
tion by dismissing the legal obliga- 
tions they have freely accepted." 

Wealthy Japan and Germany, 
prospective members of an enlarged 
security council, have been tough in 
their comments too, while the Scan- 
dinavians are particularly dismayed. 

Dire straits have produced some 
interesting proposals: one being 
considered is borrowing from the 
World Bank, although the US would 
oppose tli is and die bank is not 
keen. Another old but radical idea is 
for some form of global taxation. . 

Britain and Sweden have pro- 
posed revising the assessments sys- 
tem, which is full of distortions that 
make at least 50 very poor countries 
pay beyond their means while fail- 
ing to ensure that bigger fish, espe- 
cially some of the economic giants 
of the developing world, do their biL 

In the end, much of the problem 
comes back to the US: its arrears — 
a third of the total — were built up 
under the Reagan administration 
and improved under President 
George Bush, but tlie cash flow has 
been disrupted by congressional 
hostility to foreign aid. 

Mr Christopher insisted on Mon- 
day that the administration would 
meet its commitments, but just a 
few days before it unilaterally cut its 
peacekeeping contribution by 6 per 
cent and was vigorously condemned 
by the Europeans. 

The UN has tried to answer US 
criticisms that it is a bloated organi- 
sation by streamlining staff, but 
even there it is being stymied be- 
cause there is not enough cash for 
redundancy payments. 

As pressure builds up, all eyes will 
be on President Clinton when he 
mounts the podium during this 
month’s 50th birthday jamboree. But 
he will have to make more than a ges- 
ture to help defuse the cash criais. 

“Empty words,” as Mr Rifkind 
said, “will not pay biUa." 


Ian Katz In Los Angeles 

T HE jury in the OJ Simpson case 
on Monday dropped the biggeat 
bombshell yet in die former Ameri- 
can football hero's eight-month mur- 
der trial when it announced it had 
reached a verdict after less than five 
hours of deliberation. 

But in another bizarre twist to the 
case, their finding was to remain 
sealed until 10am California time on 
Tuesday (after the Weekly went to 
press). Judge Lance Ito said that be- 
cause the lead lawyers were not 
present, having assumed that the 
jury would take far longer to decide, 
the court would delay announcing 
the verdict for another 19 hours. 

The jury requested to hear again 


the testimony of Allan Park, the lim- 
ousine driver who was to take Mr 
Simpson to the airport on the night 
of the murders. 

The jurors — eight black and two 
white women, one black and one His- 
panic man — paid particularly close 
attention to Mr Park’s testimony that 
he had not seen Mr Simpson’s Ford 
Bronco outside his estate when he ar- 
rived, leading observers to conclude 
that they wanted to pin down the 
"window of opportunity" in which he 
could have committed the crime. 

Several who watched jurors said 
none met Mr Simpson’s eye when 
they filed in to announce that they 
had reached a decision. 


Washington Post, page 11 


The Week 


U N trade sanctions imposed 
on Iraq arc causing Irre- 
parable damage to a generation 
of children, and 4 million people 
are at severe risk, according to 
the World Food Programme. 


HE inquest into the death of 
Azaria Chamberlain, who 
was said to have been killed in 
1980 by a dingo, is to be re- 
opened. The Australian case has 
already sparked two inquests, a 
trial, two appeals and a royal 
commission. 


T URKEY’S prime minister, 
Tansu Ciller, was fighting for 
her political future after Mesut 
Yilmaz, leader of the opposition 
Motherland Party, refused to 
discuss forming a coalition. 


R elatives of the 852 people 

who died in die Baltic ferry 
disaster a year ago attacked the 
Swedish government’s refusal to 
raise the Estonia car ferry and 
condemned as “grotesque” plans 
to entomb the wreck in concrete. 


E ighteen people were 

killed when Buspccted 
Muslim guerrillas attacked a bus 
in southern Algeria. In another 
incident, the former interior 
minister, Aboubakor Belkald, 
was shot dead in Algiers. 


■WHE Catholic Church in 
I Ireland faced a new crisis 
when a senior priest was ac- 
cused of sexually molesting 
boys over a 15-year period. 


G ERMAN government disar- 
ray over European currency 
union deepened when a parlia- 
mentary leader of Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl's ruling coalition 
demanded renegotiation of the 
Maastricht treaty. 



UAE cash for 
killing offer 


Kathy Evans 

I N an effort to stem growing 
international criticism, the 
United Arab Emirates govern- 
ment has offered blood money to 
the family of a 70-year old man 
murdered by a young Filipina 
maid. 

The offer, said to seta legal 
precedent in the Gulf, would 
allow the death sentence on 
Sarah Balabagan, aged 10, to be 
set aside. But officials said the 
murdered man's family were in- 
sisting on the maid’s execution. 

Balabagan said at an earlier 
hearing that she killed her em- 
ployer after being repeatedly 
raped. 

The family’s refusal puts the 
Ab.u Dhabi head of state, Sheikh 
JZayed bln Sultan al Nnhayan, In a 
difficult situation. Legally, he pan 
declare clemency, but according 
to Islamic law the family baa, the 
right to insist on her death. 

Most Abu Dhabi officials con- 
sider It unlikely that Sheikh . 
Zayed. will confirm the death 
sentence. . 


Nigeria sets date for civilian rule 


Cindy Shiner In Lagos 

and Walter Schwann 

N IGERIA’S military rulers an- 
nounced a timetable at the 
weekend for a return to civilian rule 
and reduced the sentences of al- 
leged "coup-plotters’ 1 , probably 
earning a reprieve from immediate 
new sanctions by the West 
But one diplomat said President 
Sanl Abacha was not “off the hook 
yet". The three-year transition pe- 
riod he announced was loo long and 
Moshood Abiola, the man widely 
believed to have won 1993's an- 
nulled presidential elections, was 
still In jail, the diplomat pointed out. 

Sanctions already in place — bans 
on visas for ,the. military and reduc- 
tions in financial aid — will not be 
eased unless further steps are taken. 

Gen Abacha, in a speech com-, 
memorating Nigeria's 35tli anniver- 
sary of independence from Britain, 
was apparently trying to buy time 
by appeasing the US and Britain, 
which have been urging a return to 
civilian rule, He hppes to stop the 
freezing of his assets and Nigeria's 
threatened .suspension from the 
Commonwealth. ... . . ■ ■ 

Some - western diplomats have : 
said that no transitional arrange- 


ments would be acceptable to them 
without the release of Chief Abiola. 
He was jailed by the military and 
charged with treason after declaring 
himself president last year. Gen 
Abacha said that his trial would con- 
tinue and he would not; be freed. 

Gen Abacha said tliat the transi- 
tion to democracy would begin this 
year with the lifting of the remaining 
bans on political activity and the ap- 
pointment of a national electoral com- 
mission. Local elections would be 
held at the end of next year, and pres- 
idential elections at the end of 1998. 

Wole Soyinka, Nigeria'9 Nobel- 
laureate playwright and opposition 
leader, said in London that no cre- 
dence should be given to Gen 
Abacha's promise to return the coun- 
try to civilian rule in three years. 

“We have information that 
Abacha planB to. stay on until the 
next century. He. has a tnqrabpu . 
[crystal-gazer] . who tells him . that 
Nor do we expect him to releqse.Mr . 
Abiola or any other key. prisoners," 

Mr Soyjnka and others have set 
up dissident pressure, groups, In' 
Britain and the US,,. . ! 

. , , .Gen Abacha warned foreign pow- ! 
ers against providing, too much; 
support for Nigerian dissidents. ; 
“Foreign nations which wish to con- 


tinue to maintain cordial relations 
with us mu6t observe the 
internationally acceptable standard 
which holds that. dissidents should 
not be permitted to use their host 
country as a basis for subversion 
and the plotting of violence," he said. 

Among those detained earlier 
tills year for alleged coup-plotting — 
no public trial was ever held — is a 
former president, Olusegun 
Obasanjo, Nigeria's only military 
ruler to have voluntarily . handed 
over power to a civilian government 
• The Shell oil company has been 
accused of working with the Niger- 
ian government to bribe prosecu- 
tion witnesses in the murder trial of 
the writer Ken Saro-Wlwa and other 
leading members of the Ogoni com- ■ 
munlty. , 

.. In a filmed statement and sworn; 
affidavit, Charles Danwi said he was 
promised Shell contracts and 30,000 
naira (£300) to "make sure I made 1 
the statement that will involve Ken 
(Saro-Wlwaj, Ledum Mi tee ivlce-’ 
president of the Movement for the 
Survival pf the Ogoni People] and ; 
other, Mosop, officials" in the mur- 
der of four Ogoni men by. a mob. on 1 
May; 21 1994. . .. ; 1 

Shell has denied ;any : tink,wHh the j 
proceedings in the military tribunal. 


A N OBSCURE populist party 
led by nn extreme right- 
winger, Joachim Slegertet, who 
1 b appealing against a race- 
hatred conviction In Germany, 
stunned forecasters by taking a 
sixth of the seats In elections to 
the Latvian parliament 


T HREE US serviceman were 
charged by the Japanese au- 
thorities and could face life lm- - 
prlaonment if they are convicted 
of raping a young girl in OkJowW 1 


T HE RUSSIAN government 
rejected plans for the possl* 
ble extension of Nato to coun- 
tries in eastern Europe. 


S RI LANKAN troops and Tlgef 

rebels were locked in heavy, 
fighting in die northern Jaffa® • 
peninsula. The army said pt i ■ ; 
least 200 Tigers had beep killeu- 


H ARV^RD Vniversify'wi- •<« 
shaken by allegations V- 
anti-whhe discrimination, 
claims that it has lowered 
.d^nteto.brtogtemoraethpfo j 
hdnorittee.TT perhaps i 

Black and white news, 
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Benin becomes a bankers’ model 


“me country has gone 
from near chaos to 
stability. Cindy Shiner 

reports from Cotonou 

F IVE YEARS ago Benin’s 
banks were broke, civil ser- 
vants had not been paid for 
more than two years, there was no 
budget, no medicine was being im- 
ported officially and President 
Mathieu Kerekou was struggling to 
keep the lid on social upheaval. 

‘The country was at the brink of 
total chaos," said Michael Azefor, 
the World Bank representative in 
the administrative capital, Cotonou. 

Then one of Africa's most disas- 
trous and hardline Marxist states 
did an about-face. It stepped out 
from under its own cold war shadow 
in 1989 and held a 10-day national 
conference that ushered in a new 
era. Despite renouncing Marxism 
and introducing reform. President 
Kerekou, who had seized power in 
1972, was pushed aside and a transi- 
tional government took over. 

Benin, once one of Africa's most 
coup-ridden countries, became the 
first state on the continent peace- 
felly to oust a dictatorship for 
democracy. Elections held in 1991 
hrought former World Bank execu- 
tive Nicephore Soglo to power. His 
government of technocrats — with 
much financial and moral support 
from the West — has brought Benin 
to the edge of success. 

Banks now have more cash than 
they are lending, government work- 
ers are paid regularly, fair and 
peaceful elections have been held, 
and lively debate and transparency 
have replaced authoritarianism and 
corruption. Officials regularly ap- 
pear on television to disclose the 
country’s finances. 

“In many ways you may say that 
Benin has made tremendous 
progress. It is a more democratic 
country than others in the region, 
such as Ghana and Burkina Faso," 
Mr Azefor said. For several years 
Ghana has been the role model for 
reform in West Africa. 

In addition, Benin managed to 
weather last year's devaluation of Its 
currency, the CFA, which is pegged 
to the French franc and used by 
other former French colonies in 
Africa. It was a hard blow to Benin's 
unpovertohed population. Prices bf 
staple foods rose dramatically and 
the value of salaries was halved. 
“There is a real gap between whait 
gained in terms of democra- 
tic liberties qnd what we have gained 
in terms of social welfare,” said 
Joseph Akoha, a civil servant who 
teaches English at the University 6f 
He received 92,000 CFA 
Jj 2 ®)) a month before devaluation, 
now earns 140,000 CFA (£180). 
Im suffering. Very few civil ser- 
va Jifa ... can actually eat on their 
salaries for more than two weeks d 
month because inflation has gone 
U P m real terms more than 55 per 
cent, although official figures wolild 
no }“y that’" Mr Akoha said. ’ 
uifidala. acknowledge that unem- 
B2W.." a Problem. They haVe 
froduced short- to medium-term 
oiutioqs by employing thousands 
young people to repair roads, 
"cnopls, health centres and seder 
Ill ®y are also trying to create a 
ong business class, &nd support 


pursue trading and other business in- 
terests. Now the largest homes in 
Cotonou are owned by women and 
many have property in Europe. More 
than half of the capital in Benin's 
banks belongs to women: about 150 
women have assets of hundreds of 
thousands of pounds or more. 

In an effort to transform that eco- 
nomic strength to political power, 
emphasis has been placed on educa- 
tion. Enrolment of girls in Bchool 
has increased In the past two years, 
but it still only stands at 30 per cent 
compared to 60 per cent for boys. 

Three of Benin's 87 politick par- 
ties are led by women. A woman 
headB the constitutional court and 
three government ministries are run 


HH 


by women. As part of Benin's fiscal 
reform, 20 import duty regulations 
have been reduced to four, helping 
Benin compete against. Nigeria and 
reduce corruption. Import duties on 
key products such as books and 
medicines have also been axed. 

While officials agree that Benin is 
emerging as a success in a turbulent 
region, few can folly explain why it 
haa managed to do so and others 
have not. A key factor is President 
Soglo, who has been able to channel 
his World Bank experience into 
Benin's reforms. Presidential elec- 
tions are scheduled for next year. 

Mr Azefor is optimistic about the 
future. "I think they've reached the 
point of no return," he said. 


Others are more sceptical. For 
one thing, outside forces pose a 
threat Benin shelters more than 
100,000 refugees who fled unrest in 
neighbouring Togo. Turmoil in 
Nigeria could spell disaster for 
Benin. Nigeria is home to more 
than 100 million people, compared 
with Benin’s 5 million. 

“I’m very worried," said Mr 
Akoha. "The smallest fire in Nigeria 
will bring a huge amount of smoke 
In Benin." 

People worry about unemploy- 
ment, corruption, regionalism in 
politics and a traditional north-south 
division. A coup plot was uncovered 
in 1992, indicating that some old 
wounds have yet to heal. 
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in the world - and in mo$L currencies. To help your savings flourish we offer five deposit accounts. 
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Perot puts the cat among the pigeons 
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The US this week 


Martin Walker 

A T LAST, we may have some- 
thing to fill the political 
black hole that looms next 
summer between the great rush of 
the presidential primaries in March, 
and the parly conventions in Au- 
gust. In the past, this hole has been 
filled by the Pennsylvania and New 
York elections in April, and variable 
degrees of suspense hanging over 
the California primary in June. 

But now the rush of states hold- 
ing their primaries early to increase 
their local political leverage has 
created a mad March. By All Pool's 
Day, which may be appropriate, we 
should see the vast bulk of dele- 
gates chosen and thus the Republi- 
can nomination settled. This will be 
followed by a long and tedious sum- | 
mer of anti-climax. 

Politicians hate a vacuum. One of 
tlie most striking features of the Clin- 
ton-Gore campaign in 1992 was the 
stroke of genius by David Wilhelm, 
tile campaign manager. He dreamed 
up the Clinton-Gore bus tours 
ih rough the heartland of America, 
events which caught the national 
imagination in the same way that | 
Roosevelt’s and Truman’s whistle- 
stop trains had done before. 

But just as tlie campaign strate- 
gists are wondering what they can do 
to match that, the Texas billionaire 
Ross Perot has capped them all- 
Announcing his plan to form a third 
party, he now proposes to fill the 
black hole with his own party’s pri- 
maries, conducted by some vaguely- 
described hi-tech means that involves 
satellites and telephone voting. 

Enthusiastic volunteers in Cali- 
fornia last week began a crash drive 
to win 900,000 signatures over the 
next 30 days to put Perot's new third 
party cm. to the ballot, and plunge 
the US into the most cliff-hanging 
threeway election battle for more 
than 80 years. A speedy Gallup poll 
found that more than half of Ameri- 
cans support the idea of a third 
party, 26 per cent would like to join 
it, and 16 per cent would be pre 
pared to donate money to it. 

But Perot's buttomlcss pockets 
and his monumental ego are taking 
US politics on a trip into the un- 
known. Perot is carefully not saying 
whether he will be a candidate 
again, or whether he will deliver his 
third party machine to an indepen- 
dent candidate such ns General 
Colin Powell, Scnntor Bill Bradley 
or A N Other. 

“Every outstanding person who 
could be a great president would be 
welcome," Perot said. Asked about 
Powell, he replied: “Certainly we 
want people of that stature and 
quality." 

Perot spoke by telephone with 
Powell before making the third 
parly announcement. Powell ex- 
pressed polite interest, but is mak- 
ing no commitments to what could 


be a custom-made vehicle for his 
own White House Ambitions. 

But the two existing partieB each 
laughed off Perot’s claim that “there 
won’t be a three-party system. One 
of those parlies has got to disap- 
pear. One of those special interest 
parties will have a meltdown." 

"A fantasy of delusion." sniffed 
the Republican Speaker. Newt Gin- 
grich. "1 just can’t figure this guy 
out, because we're doing all the 
tilings he wanted done." grumbled 
Bob Dole. Not quite. Tlie Republi- 
cans have studiously avoided 
Perot’s 1992 call for a 50-eent a gal- 
lon gasoline tax. and his repented 
demands for campaign finance and 
lobby reform. 

That may strike people as a bit 
rich, coming from a Texan who 
spent $60-80 million of his own 
money to muscle into the 1992 race. 
All that money won him 19 per cent 
of the vote, but not a single delegate 
in the electoral college. So the Texas 
billionaire knows better than most 
the difficulty of breaking through 
the entrenched two-party system 
with an independent challenge. 

The one clear beneficiary of Ross 
Perot’s return to presidential politics 
would seem to be Bill Clinton, who 
can now hope for the anti-Clinton 
vote to be divided, and for the new 
parly to take more votes from the 
Republicans than from the Democ- 
rats, as Perot did in 1992. In announc- 
ing his decision to launch a third 
parly on CNN’s Larry King show. 
Perot was particularly critical of the 
Republican parly, claiming that even , 
with the revolutionary agenda of 
their Contract with America, they 
were letting the country down. 

These hard reforms like term 
limits, they don't want fo touch. Tlie 
ethical standards, they don't want to 
get into. The balancing the budget 
has not gotten through, and that has 
got to get straight," Perot said. 

Beyond the psychological expla- 
nation for Perot's shock announce I 
ment, which got him back into the ! 
headlines hitherto seized by Powell, 
there is no doubt that there is a 
political opportunity for n third party. 
One of the chief reasons 62 per cent 
cent of Americans tell pollsters they 
are fed up with the two main parties 
is that they continue to keep their 
noses buried in the trough of lobby- 
ists, political action committees and 
fat-cat donors. Perot proved in 1992 
that he can build a credible political 
machine from scratch, and is now 
prepared to do so again. 

Perot must get either $9,000 mem- 
bers for his new Independence party, 
or 900,000 petition signatures, by 
October 24 to be on the ballot in Cali- 
fornia. For Ohio, he needs 33,400 


IFVSVAUN 
MTHMBAZ 
AH INDEPENDENT, 
MR. POWELL ’ 
yEWMOH 7 BE STUCK 
WITH THEM THERE 
CtmERPQLITlCAL 
MISFITS* 



signatures by November 20. Perot’s 
United We Stand organisation, the 
remnant of the 1992 campaign, is the 
vehicle to achieve this. Its phone 
lines have been so swamped by calls 
of support that Perot's people think 
they can get both the 89,000 new 
parly members and the 900,000 
names on the bnllot petition. 

They are already drawing up a 
party platform. It includes a commit- 
ment to a balanced budget, to end 
the current system of campaign fi- 
nance and a new ethics law for 
politicians that says. “No more gifts, 
ao more trips, no move junkets, no 
more meals, no more nothing.” 

N OT SINCE former President 
Theodore Roosevelt mount- 
ed his own Bull Moose 
movement of 1912 have the 
prospects look so inviting for a third 
party challenge. The Democrats are 
not inspired by Clinton, who is run- 
ning against his own party’s con- 
gressional liberals, and despite the 
opinion poll lead of 72-year old Sena- 
tor Dole, none of the 10 Republican 
contenders has yet caught fire. A 
dispirited Pete Wilson, who as gov- 
ernor of California should have 
been a strong candidate, pulled out 
of the race at the weekend. 

The two main parties are sharply 
divided. Among the Republicans, 
the religious right and the anti-abor- 
tionists are battling for control of 
the grassroots with the moderates, 
who insist that the party has to be 
able to appeal to the middle ground. 
The Democrats are split between 
the old liberals who are fighting to 


preserve the welfare state, and the 
New Democrats like Clinton who 
are prepared to strike a compromise 
with the Republicans in Congress. 

In short, America already has 
four parties, uneasily ensconced in 
two quarrelsome coalitions. And de- 
spite an economy in excellent statis- 
tical health, with unemployment just 
over 5 per cent, tlie US public is un- 
happy with their politics and with 
their politicians. Hence tile extraor- 
dinary croze for Powell. Selling his 
books faster than any American in 
history. Powell would be president 
tomorrow if opinion polls mattered. 

Powell could beat Clinton as an in- 
dependent or as a Republican, sug- 
gest the latest polls. Partly because 
of his record as a successful general, 
partly because of his upright charac- 
ter, and partly because of the fash- 
ion craze for a man all over the TV 
shows and magazine covers, Powell 
is the dream candidate for those 
who distrust the two main parlies 
and those who see this universally 
admired black leader bringing to- 
gether ail America still riven by race. 
One incident in his military life 
could even win him the redneck vote 
— he once shook hands with the 
young Sergeant Elvis Presley as 
they patrolled the East German fron- 
tier. Clinton may relish the nick- 
name Elvis; Powell met the man. 

Powellmania is reaching into 
some Unusual places. Last month 
what remains of the American left 
gathered in Washington to celebrate 
the 50th birthday of Bob Boro sage, 
of die Institute of Policy Studies, the 
Rainbow Coalition, and most other 


Muslim cleric found guilty in terrorism trial 


Mark T ran In New York 

T HE Egyptian cleric, Sheikh 
Omar Abdel-Rahttinn, and 
nine of his Muslim followers 
were found guilty at the weekend 
of planning a wave of terror In 
New York, at the end of the 
biggest terrorism case in United 
States history. 

An anonymous jury convicted 
tlie blind cleric and his followers 
on five counts, including sedi- 
tious conspiracy — a charge used 
rarely by federal courts, which 
amounts to an attempt to under 
mine the government by force. 

Sheikh Abdel-Rflhmnn and one 
other defendant, El Sayyld 


Nosair, face possible life impris- 
onment The other eight men 
face prison terms of up to 20 
years in a conspiracy the centre- 
piece of which was a spectacular 
plan to detonate five bombs 
within 10 minutes at the United 
Nations, the Lincoln and Holland 
tunnels, the George Washington 
Bridge and a federal building 
housing the FBI. 

Immediately after the verdict 
in the heavily guarded US dis- 
trict court in Manhattan, secur- 
ity forces went on a high state of 
alert as New York prepares to re- 
ceive the Pope this week, and 
subsequently world leaders for 
the UN’s 50th anniversary. 


Tlie verdict brings to an end 
New York's second big terrorism 
trial In two years. In March L994, 
four men connected, to Sheikh 
Abdel-Rohman were convicted of 
bombing the World Trade Centre. 

The verdict, following deliber- 
ations lasting a week, came after 
a grinding nine-month trial. 

As the verdict was delivered, 
Sheikh Abdcl-Rahman, aged 57, 
kept his head bowed as he lis- 
tened to an interpreter through 
earphones. The sheikh — who ' 
suffers from heart problems, dl- ; 
abetes and other aliments — will 
now be moved to a prison hospi- 
tal in the Midwest. He will be 
sentenced in January. 
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good (and lost) causes of the left A 
popular and respected figure, 
Borosage was celebrated by his 
friends and comrades, but the name 
that ran through tlie conversation 
was that of Powell. Many on the left, 
from the unions and the think-tanks, 
are thinking seriously about Poweli 
ns n far more reliable and upright de- 
fender thnn Clin tun of what is left of 
the New Deal and Great Society re 
forms against Speaker Gingrich’s 
Republican zealots. 

“With about 85 tier cent of the 
black presidential vote crammed 
into n corner of the Democratic 
Parly, Republicans run on their 
whiteness and Democrats run away 
from ‘their’ blacks. Tlie mixture is 
toxic." argues tlie civil rights veteran 
Roger Wilkins, une of those present 
at the Borosage party. “Powell's 
presence in the race either as a Re- 
publican or an independent would 
shake enough black votes out of the 
Democratic party to force each 
major party to give up Us scapegoat- 
ing in older to compete seriously for 
the allegiance of blacks." 

The irony is that while Clinton is 
often condemned for being so eva- 
sive and nimble that people are not 
sure whal he stands for, Powell is 
being hailed because people are not 
too sure what he stands for either. 
Tlie difference is that people see 
Powells character as exemplary. 
And when he talks vaguely of being 
“a fiscal conservative and social 
moderate", that sounds good enough 
for them. Powell’s own writings 
stress little more than his centrism. 

"The time may be at hand for n 
third major parly to emerge to repre- 
sent th«* sensible centre of the Ameri- 
can political spectrum." Powell wrote 
in his best-selling An .American Jour- 
ney. He was put off by “the political 
passion of those on tile extreme right 
who seem In claim divine wisdom on 
political as well as sprit ual matters 
and by patronising liberals who claim 
to know what is best for society but 
devote little thought to who will even- 
tually pay the bills". 

Bur even the most cursory read- 
ing of Powell’s hook and a reason- 
able lamilinrily with his work as 
Reagan's national security adviser 
and as the Pentagon's lop general, 
makes it clear that lie can be just ns 
evasive and politically flexible as 
Clinton. As the military aide to Rea; 
gan’s defence secretary Caspar 
Weinberger, Powell came up with a 
Clintonesque ploy. Asked by die 
White House to organise the secret 
delivery of missiles to Iran (the start 
of the Iran-Contra scandal), the Pen- 
tagon took Powell's advice and deliv- 
ered the weapons to the CIA as the 
government agency best equipped 
for such clandestine work. Theft 
Weinberger wrote to the president 
saying the orders had been carried 
out, but the Pentagon was not at all 
sure that the whole thing was legal- 

That was a masterly wheeze by a 
very political general. Not the jp° 
of soldier who relished Ware of attrv 
rion, Powell looks like a man who 
would prefer to win the presidency 
by acclamation rather than wage the 
trench battles of the Republican pre 
manes. But even if Perot .invites 
him, Powell might be Ill-advised to 
link up with the Texan. 

Something will fill the vacuum 
after the rash of Republicans pr^ 
maries ends next March. It could be 
Perot's third party. It could be « 
Powell bubble. It could be a Repubuj 
can stalemate, with Senator PM 
Gramm winning enough ^outh^n 
and Christian Coalition delegate ,>? 
block tile Dole campaign. On? Hung 
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Publishers quit price deal 


Dilapidated 
k pile flaunts 
its rare fungi 

Maev Kennedy 

T HE builders are in at Lianer- 
chaeron, and have been 
warned to keep off the grass. 

“On pain of death,” the properly 
agent, Hywel Raw-Rees, thunders. 

This week, 30 building work- 
ers start lessons on telling your 
Hygrocybe punicea from your 
Hygraoybe flavescens. 

The house, a 1790 dilapidated 
Nash treasure, is rare. The lawn 
]a fabulously rare: it contains four 
fungi on the Red Data lists of nine 
European countries as being on 
the point of extinction, and six 
more on the British list It is, says 
Maurice Rotheroe of the British 
Mycologlcal Society, the fungus- 
fender’s equivalent of fin ding the 
* Elgin Marbles In a potting shed. 
The house, semi-rulned, empty 
and without any money to sup- 
port It, was left to the National 
TYustln 1989 by John Powell 
Fonsonby Lewes. Volunteers 
cleared the choked grounds and 
patched the worst holes, but 


Fabulous fungus from Uanerchaeron's lawn photograph: jeff Morgan 


there was no money for more 
until an elderly London woman 
died last year. Pamela Ward ran 
an antique shop until her collec- 
tions swelled beyond the possi- 
bility of squeezing in any 
customer. By the time of her 
death every room in the house 
was piled ceiling high- She left 
the trust a lot of money, and all 
her possessions, with the seem- 
ingly impossible stipulation that 
they be kept together. The bat- 
tered empty rooms of IJaner- 
chaeron were the solution. The 


lawn, which will become a no-go 
area, has been neglected for so 
long that It counts as ancient 
grassland. The fungi, which 
flourish only in very poor un- 
disturbed soil, and cannot abide 
nitrogen, love it. 

The British Mycologlcal 
Society will sponsor notices 
telling visitors of the marvels 
they are sparing. If the lawn 
should be damaged Mr Rotheroe 
says, it would take 50 years to 
restore It to the same state of 
precious dereliction. 


Ian King 

A PRICE war in the book 
world became inevitable last 
week after four leading pub- 
lishers — HarpeiCollins, Random 
House, Penguin and Oxford Univer- 
sity Press — walked out of tlie in- 
dustry's price-fixing agreement. 

Britain's biggest book seller, WH 
Smith, responded by announcing it 
will cut the cost of several best sell- 
ers by up to a quarter, while super- 
market chain Asda promised even 
bigger savings. The price of books 
by authors such as Jeffrey Archer, 
Martin Amis, Barbara Taylor Brad- 
ford, Len Deighton and John 
Grisham could be halved. 

Small independent book sellers re- 
acted with dismay, warning that they 
would be the victims of any price 
war. and claiming that hundreds 
could be forced out of business. 

rae walk-outs effectively spell the 
™ of the Net Book Agreement, the 
pnee-fixing arrangement which for 


tlie Iasi, century has allowed publish- 
ers to set minimum prices for books. 

Announcing its departure from 
the scheme. HarperCollins — which 
is part of Rupert Murdoch's media 
empire — said that the position of 
the NBA was “no longer tenable” In 
an age of increasing competition. 

Asda. the supermarket chain 
which in March launched a fresh 
onslaught on the NBA, slashing the 
price of Our Game, by John Le 
Can-6, to £8.49 — against the £15.99 
dictated by the NBA — Immediately 
promised to undercut any other 
book seller. 

The Booksellers’ Association, 
which represents 95 per cent of 
Britain's book sellers, insisted that 
the price war would be to the detri- 
ment of small book shops and con- 
sumers alike. 

Willie Anderson, president of the 
association, said: "Consumers will 
end up with short-term discounts on 
a slim range of titles In exchange for 
their current rich choice." 


• Marlin Amiss Tlie Information, 
tlie most talked-about though not 
necessarily the most read book of 
the year, was last week excluded 
from the shortlist for die Booker 
Prize, Britain's main literary award. 
writes Giles Foden. 

At the same time, his friend Sal- 
man Rushdie was made the strongest 
favourite in the prize's 27-year his- 
tory with The Moor’s Last Sigh. 

Tlie Information, which has 
shifted about 48,000 hardback 
copies in six months, made the 
“long shortlist” but was rejected 
along with Gordon Burn'9 Fullalove 
and Nick Hornby’s High Fidelity. 

Tlie judges short-listed five 
books rather than the traditional 
six. Tlie other four books are Pat 
Barker’s The Ghost Road, the third 
of her first world war novels; foe 
South African-born Justin Cart- 
wright’s In Every Face I Meet; 
Barry Unsworth's Morality Play; 
and the Australian-born Tim Win- 
ton’s The Riders. 


Carlings and Branaghs call time on marriage 


BMiir Dunoan i Edward 
Piiklngton and Helena Nowleka 


\A/ ILL Carling's 
v V reer were in foe 
week after his wife Ju 
brief and bitter state i 
8tr ? n «ly suggested foa 

following weeks 
bon about his relations 
Princess of Wales/ was 
Permanent. 

Rugby Football 
refused to rule out dive 

IflVtlV-Mfc— _ Jl _ 



as skipper for foe 
^ch against South A 
ae * had always valued 
^ f he , rn °at importar 
Part of my life," said 
statement, “and it hi 
"wch to face losing it 
a manner which has 
* de m y control. I ha- 


support to Will and this has unfortu- 
nately proved to no avail." 

The RFU, who last week point- 
edly refused to name Carling as cap- 
tain for the match against South 
Africa on November 18, may feel he 
is now not in the right frame of mind 
for foe job. That would be a huge 
personal blow for Carling who rev- 
els io his captain's role. 

The split comes hard on the heels 
of revelations about Carling's "dose 
friendship" with the Princess of 
Wales, which was “exposed" by a 
Sunday newspaper. • 

Although the Carlings have 
stressed that no one else is involve^ 
In their separation, they have 
offered no other explanation. 1 

The princess has let it be known 
that- she believes Carling has “be- 
haved like a fool”. She is reported to 
have told closb friendsi fit 1 b a mat-: 
ter for the Carlings. It Is not my 
fault He’s made a fool of himself." 


The split was followed by a public 
announcement at the weekend that 
Kenneth Branagh, and- Emmd 
Thompson; Britain’s last high-pro- 
file luwie couple, have drifted apart 
after six years of marriage. The 
news cornea as no surprise to their 
circle of famous friends. In the past 
two years they have spent an esti- 
mated -100 days together, foe result 
of their intense work schedules: 

The difficulties - between . Hugh 
Grant and- Liz Hurley, Bob Geldof 
•.and Paula Yates, and foe Carlings 
have fuelled 1 foe debate - over* 
•Whether celebrity status and a stable 
relationship are mutually exclusive, j 

Ian 'Shuttle worth, author of foe 
unauthorised biography Ken & Em; 
believes a likely point of conflict be 1 
tween the couple is the desire of 
Thompson, aged 36, to start a fam 1 
ity. She once joked:' *Td : like chil- 
dren but-Ken is so tired that all his 
sperm are on crutches” 


The Week In Britain James Lewis 

Irish talks move one step 
forward, two steps back 


D AVID TRIMBLE, the new 
leader of the Ulster Unionist 
Party, travelled to Dublin to meet 
foe Irish prime minister, John Bin- 
ton. His purpose, of course, was to 
argue the case of the Unionists, who 
are deeply suspicious of the peace 
process. It is, however, a significant 
sign of progress that the Unionists 
no longer pretend Dublin does not I 
exist. 

Mr Trimble has even acknow- 
ledged Washington, and has autho- 
rised a permanent Unionist 
lobbying presence there, presum- 
ably recognising, however reluc- 
tantly, that next month’9 visit to 
Ireland by President Clinton could 
kick-start foe stalled peace process. 

But foe IRA, in a tough statement 
last week, unequivocally rejected 
Britain’s demand for foe decom- 
missioning of weapons as a prereq- 
uisite for all-party talks. A 
conference of the terrorists’ political 
wing, Sinn Fein, also expressed 
frustration at the lack of political 
progress. Its president. Gerry 
Adams, said that if the impasse was 
not resolved foe peace process 
would “go into reverse and break 
down". 

There are no reasons for expect- 
ing an imminent resumption ot vio- 
lence in Northern Ireland, blit the 
presence of Mr Adams provoked ail 
outbreak uf sectarian violence in 
Glasgow where lie went to appeal 
for Scottish support for an uncondi- 
tional resumption of the peace talks. 
Bottle-throwing loyalists taunted 
republican sympathisers, and it took 
more than 100 police to contain the 
protest. 

The US is reported to be trying to 
win Sinn Fein's support for an Inter- 
national Disarmament Commission 
(dismissed by the IRA last month) 
by widening Its remit beyond that of 
just decommissioning. This might 
also get Britain off the hook, but the 
Prime Minister, John Major, is un- 
likely to alter his stance until alter 
next week’s Conservative Party con- 
ference. Too many hard-line Tories 
believe he has already gone "too 
soft” on terrorism. 


T HE CHANCELLOR, Kenneth 
Clarke, is unlikely to be the 
most popular figure at foe Tory con- 
ference. He stood out last week and 
defended the welfare state against 
right-wingers who want an end to 
universal provision and. Its replace 1 - 
ment by a “safety-net" approach, 
And he repeated his commitment to 
raise pensions in line with, inflation! 
which foe right also questions. 

Rather more ambiguously, foe 
Health Secretary, Stephen Dorrellj 
said the National Health Service 
could continue as a comprehensive 
health-care system only if doctor^ 
were prevented from carrying out 
procedures which were only of 
“marginal" 'benefit Critics saw this 
as an implicit endorsement of 
healthcare "rationing". 

Rationing Is already happening! 
'-Health authorities in Berkshire 
listed "non-essential” treatment^ 
which included foe removal of wis- 
dom teeth and' D&C scrapes for 
women under 40, as well as some 
more obviously cosmetic proce- 
dures such as ■ abdominoplasty 
(tummy tucks). The authorities in- 
sisted there was no- “absolute ban" 
on these treatments, which would 
be available if there was proven 


clinical need. But the message was 
clear: tlie NHS is no longer a com- 
prehensive service. 


A FALL in foe number of 
recorded crimes will give the 
Home Secretary, Michael Howard, 
something with which to placate his 
party’s hangers and {loggers. "The 
tide has turned,” he crowed, when 
the number of crimes reported to 
tlie police in England and Wales was 
shown to be down by 5 per cent to 
2.1 million offences. This followed a 
similar fall foe previous year — mak- 1 
ing the greatest percentage two-year 
drop for more than 40 years. 

Mr Howard may like lo imply that 
he has done it single-handedly by 
“tough” sentences and upping the 
prison population by 25 per cent in 
two years, but the figures were chal- 
lenged by penal reformers, and 
much of the fall may prove to be illu- 
sory. The biggest declines were in 
car crime (modern vehicles are 
much more secure) and domestic 
burglaries (more inner-city resi- 
dents are uninsured or uninsurable 
and have few incentives to report 
break-ins). 

Many criminologists place move 
credence on the biennial British 
Crime Survey as a record of crimi- 
nal activity, and this lias tended, in 
recent years, to bo markedly at vari- 
ance witli police figures, which are 
thought to report only one-third «>f 
total crime. 

Mr Howard is heading for a major 
clash with the probation service over 
his plans to dismantle the university 
training of probation officers, which 
has a social work ethos, and bring 
into foe service more officers with a 
military background. 

Existing probation officers say 
they will refuse to co-operate, which 
will make Mr Howaitfa plans un- 
workable. 


E uro-bashers had a field day 

last Sunday, Metrication Day, 
when Britain applied a European di- 
rective compelling retailers to sell 
their goods in metric units rather 
than pounds, ounces, gallons and 
pints. They saw it as a further exam- 
ple of heavy-handed Interference by 
Brussels in foe British way of life; 
ignoring foe uncomfortable truth 
that traders had failed to prepare for 
a directive heralded six years ago. 
The £5,000 penalty for non-compli- 
ance is a figure decreed by West- 
minster, not Brussels. 
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Labour unites over low pay 


Michael White 


O LD and New Labour on 
Monday buried historic dif- 
ferences over economic pol- 
icy to unite . behind a package 
designed to end low pay, take a 
million people off the dole — and 
even to cut £500 million of VAT 
from family fuel bills. 

On the first day of the Brighton 
conference the big unions and rank 
and file delegates halted their im- 
passioned campaign to tie a Blair 
government to a minimum wage of 
£4.15 an hour and allowed the 
shadow chancellor, Gordon Brown, 
to preach a stern lesson against 
inflation and "quick-fix 1 ’ economic 
panaceas. 

Although the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union led the retreat 
from confrontation in the £4.15 row, 
Tony Blair did not get things all his 
way. As expected, the Blairite 
shadow home secretary, Jack Straw, 
lost his seat in the National Execu- 
tive Committee elections. He also 


had hia hotel room invaded by 
homeless critics of his "squeegee” 
policies. He was replaced by Mo 
Mowlam, another moderniser, but 
the new one member/one vote sys- 
tem found the heart to re-elect Old 
Left hero Dennis Skinner. 

And on the conference fringe Roy 
Hattersley, the ex-deputy leader 
turned dissident, issued a challenge 
to the leadership to toughen its 
stance on grant-maintained schools, 
after warning that Labour cannot 
duck the fact that taxpayers will 
have to "pay a price to put vision 
into action" 

The shadow chancellor insisted 
he would not make "promises I can- 
not keep or plana I cannot pay for". 
"We will not build the New 
Jerusalem on a mountain of debt," 
said Mr Brown whose reputation for 
I caution has attracted criticism from 
the left and big unions. 

But there was little criticism as he 
committed Labour to a £75-a-week 
incentive to employers to take on 
the long-term jobless and to use his 


proposed £3 billion windfall tax on 
utility profits to give job opportuni- 
ties to more than 600,000 young 
people — a move in the direction of 
critics who have demanded employ- 
ment targets. 

Calling them "this betrayed 
generation, the generation of 
Thatcher’s children, now Major’s 
young forgotten unemployed", Mr 
Brown declared: "I say no young 
person should spend years without 
a job — and under Labour no young 
person will." 

Mr Brown also took the tax war 
into the Tory camp, upbraiding the 
"greed, waste and blind short- 
termlsm" of the Government He 
announced that, if the Chancellor, 
Kenneth Clarke, declined to cut the 
8 per cent VAT on domestic fuel in 
his Budget then Chancellor Brown 
will make it a priority to cut it to the 
minimum 5 per cent allowed under 
Europeah law. 

It would save the average family 
£32 a year — and help the poorest 
most The headline-grabbing VAT 


challenge, the first precise detail of 
fiscal plans Labour mil announce be- 
fore the election, was meant to sig- 
nal the Blair team's commitment to 
lower and middle income families. 

Earlier, the Labour leadership 
completed a series of manoeuvres 
to minimise damaging rebellions at 
the party conference. But it refused 
to back down over what Mr Blair 
called the “ultra-leftist" candidacy of 
liz Davies, whose adoption as candi- 
date in the winnable Leeds North 
East seat was blocked by the NEC 
last week. 

Denouncing Ms Davies’s record 
and her association with the Labour 
magazine Briefing — “a faction that 
has been personally abusive and vit- 
riolic about senior members of the 
party over a long period of time" — 
he said that no rival party would tol- 
erate a candidate who said the 
leader’s politics were treachery. 

Supporters of the Islington coun- 
cillor demanded her reinstatement, 
but Mr- Blair said: "I don't believe 
it’s legitimate, for people. In effect, to 
piggy-back on my back and the 
back of the Labour party, in order to 
get into Parliament and not be 
properly part of the parliamentary 
party." 

The 31-year-old lawyer, an instant 
heroine on the leftwing conference 
fringe, predicted that the confer- 
ence "mil support me because they 
believe the Labour party should be 
a broad church”. She protested that 
she had been excluded solely on po- 
litical grounds. Mr Blair and his 
shadow cabinet allies agreed. 

Mr Blair resisted pressure to 
make specific commitments on eco- 
nomic policies up to 18 months 
ahead of a likely election, while in- 
sisting that Labour had a detailed 
seriea of radical policies, ranging 
from constitutional reform and 
crime policy to education. But he 
said that it was reasonable for voters 
to ask if the party planned any in- 
come tax changes. 

’There will be no question of us 
going into an election with the in- 
tention of doing something to the 
top rate of income tax without 
announcing it,”-' he 9aid. 


F EARS are rising that National 
Lottery cash will be used to 
plug growing gaps in the welfare 
state after the lottery’s charities 
board announced it would fond 
health, education and housing 
schemes. The latest handouts in- 
cluded £40 million to help turn 
Portsmouth harbour into a rival 
for Sydney. 


M AX HASTINGS, long-serv- 
ing editor of the Daily 
Telegraph, has resigned to edit 
the London Evening Standard 
and ignited a battle among 
Britain’s leading rightwing 
journalists to succeed him. 


N EW research has revealed 
that nicotine may reduce the 
risk of heart disease when taken 
through a skin patch. 


L ORD NOLAN’S inquiry into 
standards in public Ufe is 
heading for a clash with chief ex- 
ecutives of England’s training 
and enterprise councils over 
their refusal to make informa- 
tion about sensitive contracts 
freely available. 


J ONATHAN AITKEN, who re- 
signed as chief secretary to 
the Treasury two months ago, 
was Interviewed under caution 
by Customs officials about his 
involvement in a British defence 
company that illegally supplied 
weapons to Iran in the 1080s. 


A CHILD on a life-support 
machine died during a 25- 
minute power failure which hit 
the intensive care units at Guy’s 
hospital in London. 


Hawking goes back on time I UK is top nuclear dumper 


Tim Radford 

I N theory. Professor Stephen 
Hawking could hove popped 
back and changed what he said a 
few years ago to make himself 
appear consistent now. But he 
didn't. 

Instead, he suggests, In a fore- 
word to a new book, The Physics 
of Star Trek, that time travel just 
might after all be possible. The 
emphasis is on might. 

The argument about whether 
time is an each-way bet or a one- 
way trip has been making heads 
spin for 1 ,500 years, ever since 
St Augustine asked whether time 
whs a temporary thing, or 
whether it hAd been around for 
ever. Exactly 100 years ago, H G 
Wells proposed a bit of direct in- 
vestigation in his novel The Time 
Machine. 

Theoretical physicists have 
been intrigued by the problem . 
that If you cirn wander in any di- 
rection In space (which la really 
space-time) then perhaps you 
could wander in time. 

Hawking, inheritor of Sir Isaac 
Newton's chair at Cambridge, 
originally played with the idea 
that time might run backward^ if 
the universe atopped expanding 
and collapsed in on taelf. 

The problem wati, how would ; 


you know? Your thoughts would 
be running backwards, too. But 
somewhere In the late eighties, 
during and after the publication 
of his huge hardback best-seller, 
A Brief History Of Time, the de- 
bate started hotting up. 

Hawking’s argument was sim- 
ple and brutal: the laws of 
physics simply did not permit 
time travel. There were such 
things as wormholes in space, • 
connecting different parts of the 
universe, but they could not be 
used for time travel. Others were 
not convinced. 

Wormholes are hypothetical 
warps in space, predicted by 
Einstein. If they are warps in 
space, then they must be warps 
in time too. They are, however, a 
billion times smaller than an 
atom and exist for an unimagin- 
ably brief moment So spotting 
one, keeping It open and enlarg- 
ing the aperture would be tricky. 

Another scientist, Richard 
Gott, of Princeton, proposed that 
If you took two infinitely long arid; 
mysterious things left aver from 
the Big Bnng called coBmlc . 
strings, and moved them post 
each other fast; you might end up 
with a theoretical time machine. 

No one, however, has seen 
eVen one cosmic string, let alone 
two infinitely long ones. ■ 


Ron MaoKay 

B RITAIN has dumped nearly 
75,000 tons of nuclear waste 
into the North Atlantic — more 
than three-quarters of all die ra- 
dioactive materials ever dumped by 
western powers at sea — and at 
least 1 million tons of obsolete 
munitions, chemical weapons and 
deadly nerve gases. 

The atomic waste, categorised 
low and intermediate level, was 
dumped at 15 sea sites between 
1949 and 1982, according to an un- 
published report by the : interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Authority. 

The 9ltes ranged from Hurd 
Deep, west of the Bay of Biscay, to 
the English Channel and Rockall 
Deep, a 2.800ft hole in the seabed 
150 mile9 south-west of the West- 
ern Isles in Scotland. The Attlee 
labour government began the 
dumping in 1949, sinking nine tons 
of waste from Britain's nuclear 
weapons programme in Hurd Deep. 
This was intended to be a tempo- 
rary solution but by 1951, and the 
return of the Conservatives under 
Winston Churchill, the dumping 
programme was in frill flow. 

Britain is responsible for 76 per 
cent of all the known waste dumped 
at sea by 13 western nations. In con- 
! Irast, tiie United States, which 
dumped almost all of the: Pacific 


Ocean waste, accounts for less than 
2 per cent of the world’s total. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of phos- 
phorous bombs have been washed 
up on the beaches of Wigtownshire, 
the east coast of Ireland and the Isle 
of Man. Fishermen report that on 
fine days in a fishing ground known 
as The Corner, between Britain and 
Ireland, bubbles can be seen break- 
ing the surface, accompanied by 
heavy gaseous smells. 

Between 1946 and 1956 Britain 
carried out Operation Sandcastle. dis- 
posing of an. estimated 35,000 tons of 
chemical weapons in the sea, includ- 
ing the deadly nerve gases Sarin and 
Tabun. In 1955, ships containing 
Hitler's nerve gas agents were Bcut- 
tled 80 miles off the Irish coast 

Dr John Large, an engineer and 
nuclear consultant, said: "It is very 
difficult to give an overall assess- 
ment of what has been done. But it 
is not as if you can take a vacuum 
cleaner and clean it up. It is a lost 
cause." The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, which under- 
takes monitoring of the sea, said 
that radioactivity levels at dump 
sites were low. 

Next year , scientists from the 
Scottish ' Office's Marine. Lab- 
oratory are to scan the sea bed off 
south west Scotland with underwa- 
ter cameras and will: analyse 
samples. -+■ The Observer 


E xperimental flying 

squads of expert dlsclpllM r ' 
ians will be act up to help teach- ■ 
era tackle unruly behaviour in 
schools, Gillian Shephard, the 
Education and Employment 
Secretary, announced. • 


T OUGHER degrees and a new 
“quality forum’* were an- , 
nounced by university heads in 
response to government apd 
public criticism of standards.. 


T HE Government 1 b revlewWl 
vagrancy laws in a plan to 
change the way society treats 
drunks and beggars by encour- 
aging police and charities to 
clear a “hard core” of people ■ ' 
sleeping rough on the streets- i 

I. 


T HE TRIAL of Rosemary 
on 10 murder charges, fa' 

eluding her daughter Heather: • 

and stepdaughter Chann®ne» 
began at Winchester crown court* 



two maximum security priwbs 

to hold dangerous criminate- 
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Greed charge over Grid sale 



Simon Bawls 

N EW allegations of board- 
room greed surfaced last 
week as the Government 
continued to promote the sale of the 1 
National Grid, with the promise that 
the deal would mean £50 off all elec- ; 
tricltybills. • 

Labour immediately attacked the ■ 
proposed sale — due to be launched 
in December — by claiming that the 
Grid chairman, David Jefferies, was 
benefiting from a near £2 million 
pay and perks package while a fur- 
ther £2 million was being shared out 
among other top directors. 

Part of Mr Jefferies's personal 
windfall will be a special dividend of 
nearly £200,000 from the Grid sale, 
while other directors together stand 
to net £125,000, taking the total re- 
muneration of the company's top 
bosses to more than £4 million. 

The four National Grid directors 
at the centre of greed allegations 
are Mr Jefferies, the engineering 
services director, Eric Chefneux, 
the finance director, John Uttiey, 
and the power network director, 
Colin Gibson. They have refused to 
justify their decision to hold on to 
generous perks, despite mounting 
political pressure for them to waive 
the payments. 

Chancellor Kenneth Clarke took 
up the cudgels for the Government 
following earlier vain attempts by 
Energy Minister, Tim Eggar, to get 
the four to give up their entitle- 


Talent and 
integrity 


OBITUARY 

Susan Fleetwood 


S usan fleetwood, who has 

died aged 51 after a 10-year bat- 
tk against cancer — a struggle 
known to only a few people — wbb 
of the most Important and 
Prod actresses of her generation. 
Her name was a byword for in- 
tegrity, quality arid humanity in 
JJJJ** productions at the Royal 
Shakespeare Company and tile 
"V® National Theatre for the past' 

1 Wo decades. 

Utdy she had reached a wide au- 
" 7 ™* on television in tire series 
chandler and Co. And she was ad- 
for a string of impeccable, 
roarjyand attractive performances in 
JJKhTV seriea as The Jewel In The 
Tha Buddha Of Suburbia, 
JU Summer's Lease, opposite John. 
Uelgud and Michael Pennington. ■ 
one was particularly impressive 
* foe recent BBC TV adaptation of 
{J®. Austen’s Persuasion. Her 
eauty was apparent, but it glowed 
aa well. She always conveyed 
8 ? 18e °f intellect in her acting, 
une of her closest Mends and as- 


u , - — -w was icrrr 

with whom she lived for 
HaU!l j? 81 * earl 7 hi her career. 
X™ dhwrted her In 1991 as Beat- 
anrt n w uch Ado About Nothing, 
rw ™ adarae Arkadina 1 1 in 
The Seagull. Both were 
ruhio r I lance8 of m atchleM, Impreg- 
tempered 'in fire and- 
8t mck with a golden wit 

hf™ 0 ™ ^ ^ Andrews, Scotland, 
a Poetic childhood — 
bi ft* 1 Br Wa8 high-ranking officer! 

tend£nc lei t forcea ~~ and 8he at * 
In Kpnf 16 c^ ho0 ^’ fteatiy a convent 
She trained at Rada and 


ments to the special dividenda 
Speaking on BBC radio, Mr Clarke 
said: “People in charge of com- 
panies should exercise reasonable 
constraint and have regard to the 
public relations of their company." 
He added: “But that is a matter for 
them and the shareholders of their 
company." 

The uproar has managed to undo 
months ' of work by the Greenbury 
committee, the government-backed 
group of business leaders who 
made a series of controversial 
recommendations aimed at curbing 
boardroom excess in the privatised 
utilities. 

With a fierce £1.7 billion bid battle 
developing around the North-west ", 9 
power group Norweb, the Govern- 
ment is acutely aware of the political 
damage to its privatisation policies. 

Labour and consumer groups are 
unimpressed, even though the re- 
bate for customers is five times bet- 
ter than the 12 regional electricity 
companies — owners of the Grid 
since privatisation in 1990 — were 
initially prepared to offer. 

The shadow chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, said: "Consumers will be dis- 
mayed that they get £50 while David 
Jefferies gets five additional bonuses 
to give him nearly £2 million." 

Labour later intensified pressure 
on the Government, by (telling for 
an inquiry into how the group’s 
value has soared because of 
'lenient” regulation. 

The call for an investigation 


comes from Peter Hate, Labour MP 
for Neath, who has written to TYade 
Secretary Ian Lang and die Com- 
mons TVade and -Industry Select 
Committee to demand that they 
look again at the 1993 review of 
Grid prices by the Industry regula- 
tor, Professor Stephen Littlechild, 

Labour insists that the value of 
the Grid has risen from around £1 
billion when it was given to tile 12 
RECs as a privatisation dowry in 
1990 to £5 billion now. 

• The bid frenzy in the privatised 
utilities erupted again as Southern 
Electric announced it was in talks 
with an unnamed bidder — possibly 
National Power — about an agreed 
£2.5 billion takeover, and as specula- 
tion swept the City that the first bid 
for a water company was imminent 

Southern is the seventh of the 12 
regional power companies to be 
courted by a bidder and news of the 
talks prompted new calls from 
Labour for a Monopolies Commis- 
sion inquiry, 

Those calls are likely to intensify 
with rumours that the French giant 
Lyonnaise des Eaux could within 
days be given government clear- 
ance to launch a hostile bid of about 
£700 million for Northumbrian 
Water, having agreed to cut water 
charges by some 15 per cent. 
Northumbrian’s shares raced up by 
40p to 995p on the talk. 

Comment, page 10 
Power erase, page 19 





Islandens to 
fight N-tests 

Martin Walker In Washington 

D escendants of the Bounty 

mutineers are being stirred 
to a new revolt against British 
' authority: a lawsuit attacking the 
Government for not protecting 
them from French nuclear tests 
atMururoa. 

But with one phone tor the 62 
Pitcairn islanders, it is far from * 
sure they know of the new 
mutiny Greenpeace is whipping 
up on their behalf. 

Greenpeace last week re- 
ceived, from Geoffrey Robertson 
QC, a legal opinion it had sought 
as the basis of a lawsuit to be 
brought by the islanders or by 
Greenpeace on their behalf. 

Mr Robertson argues that the 
tests were in breach of European 
law and the UN convention on 
the law of the sea; that the 
Government Is in a position to 
protect its nationals from risk of 
harm fry enforcing France’s legal 
obligations under the Euratom 
treaty; and that “any unreason- 
able failure or refusal by the UK 
Government to take such action 
is likely to be amenable to judi- 
cial review In the English courts”. 

If there Is evidence tiie 
Government did not act over the 
tests because of collaboration 
with the French nuclear 
weapons programme, that would 
amount to bad faith and allow 
English courts to overrule any 
claim to government prerogative 
on matters of policy. 

The Pitcairn Islands are the 
closest inhabited land to 
Mururoa and tire Islanders are 
thus most art: risk. In addition, as 
British subjects, they are 
entitled to demand action. 


A performance of matchless beauty • * . Susan Fleetwood’s Beatrice 
In the RSC’s Much Ado About Nothing- photograph: douolashjeffrev 


toured Arizona in 1964 with a Rada 
company playing Rosalind in Aa You 
like It 

The family home in Salisbury, 
Wiltshire, where she died, was a 
haven for actors and artists over 
many years. Her brother is the rock 
musician Mick Fleetwood of Fleet- 
wood Mac, and her sister the artist 
Sally Fleetwood. • 

Her first professional engage- 
ment was in 1964 at the Liverpool 
Everyman, which Hands had just 
founded with Peter James and Mar- 
tin Jenkins. She followed Hands to 
the RSC three years later. 

If any one actress came to em- 
body the Intelligent commitment to 
the classic repertoire in the sub- 
sidised theatre following the exam- 
ple of Dame Peggy Ashcroft; it was 
Fleetwood. - 

| In 1975 she joined the National 
Theatre under Peter! Hail and 
achieved one of her most celebrated- 
triumphs as Pegeeit Mike in an oth- 
erwise all-Irish cast directed by Bill 
Bryden. She -formed an abiding 1 
friendship with Brydeh's assistant 
director, Sebastian Grahdm-Jones, 
with whom she lived for some 


In 1985 she made The Sacrifice in 
Sweden,' directed by ' Andrei 
Tarkovsky. As the critic David 
Thomson says, tills movie "has 
some of the most glorious extended 
shots in film history". The director 
himself was suffering from cancer, 
and was In exile. Fleetwood’s role as 
an ideal woihan in an unkind world 
meant a lot to her. It showB hi the 
performance. Tarkovsky fell in love 
with Fleetwood ■*— they bonded seri- 
ously, but were never lovers. 

There would always be danger 
lurking within those pleasant shal- 
lows of expression, and Fleetwood 
was the sort of performer to sum- 
mon all her strength and lungs to 
biff opponents off tiie stage and pin 
the audience in their seats. Fiona 
Shaw and Juliet Stevenson came 
after, and now we await the continu- 
ing careers of Emma Fielding, Imo- 
gen Stubbs and Josette Simon. They 
all owe a great deal to the career of 
Sudan Fleetwood. ■ 

Mtohaet Ooveney ■ . ■ 

SuBan Maureen Fleetwood, actress, 
born September 21 , 1944; died 
September 29, 1995 
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Indonesian 
deals row 

David Harrleon 

B RITAIN has been accused of 
providing training for one of the 
most ruthless police forces in the 
world, in return for trade and arms 
deals. 1 

British-trained officers in the 
paramilitary Indonesia National Po- 
lice, which routinely beats and tor- 
tures government opponents, have 
risen to senior positions. 

Ann Clwyd,- Labour MP ' for 
Cynon Valley, said tiie affair was 
“scandalous'' and training should be 
halted; “The Government is prop- 
ping up a despicable regime with 
one of the worst human rights 
records in the world, in the name of 
doing deals. This training te a moral 
disgrace," she said. 

Human rights organisations also 
condemned the deal as “utterly irre- 
sponsible". Sidney Jones. Indonesia 
expert at Human Rights Watch/ 
Asia said: “The police are part of the 
armed forces, responsible for tor- 
ture on a routine basis." 

The United States axed training 
for the Indonesian military in 1993 
because of human rights violations 
in East Timor, most notably the No- 
vember 1991 massacre of civilians at 
Santa Cruz cemetery. 

British weapons play a key role in 
preserving Indonesia’s 20-ycar-old 
illegal occupation of East Timor. 

The Foreign Office said aid to In- 
donesia was aimed at “encouraging 
the growth of democratic institu- 
tions In developing countries". It 
hoped the training would "encour- 
age correct policing procedure and 
the observance of human rights". 

Mrs Clwyd, who has spent six 
months studying aid and human 
rights in Indonesia, said this was 
"wholly bogus". — The Observer 


BR on wrong track 


Richard Barton . 

I T ALL started at Euston. Under 
cover of night,- over a- weekend, 
the vandals knocked down the 
Doric Arch, This was part of a 
scheme for a -new Euston station 
which incorporated the novel fea- 
ture of -having no seating. British 
Rail explained that if there were 
benches, people would only go and 
sit on them. 

Since then there had been ah -end- 
less succession of doltishneas 
Wrapped in verbiage, euphemism, 
officialese, periphrasis and circum- 
locution. Over the years passengers 
(who are now customers) have been 
able to pick and choose between 
“adverse weather conditions’ 1 | 
(which means winter), “leaves on 
'line" (autumn), “leaf-fall season" j 
(autumn). Tow ground adhesion" 
(leaves on line) “unforeseen circum- 1 
stances" (cock-up) and “wrong kind 
of snow" (surrealists at work). 

And now It’s the Great Britain 
Passenger Railway Tlmetablei 2,200 
pages of it, costing; £7.50, weighing 
hi at 31b on the kitchen scales; It to- 
bigger than War Afrd Peace and 
with far mdre errors. So' itixrfy ■■ 

• rbra that the little darlings have had 
to rush 1 but a 'FREE SUPPLEMENT • 
consisting of 57 pages of corre^ 
turns; Hot on the heels of which haa 
come ah even bigger FREE SEC- 
OND SUPPLEMENT of 246 pages 
Of further corrections with a SPE- 
CIAL NOTE on the back saying that 


This Second Supplement Is NOT 
Cumulative And The First Supple- 
ment Should Be Retained. 

-Good thinking; They' could 'be 4 
come collector's Items. At this rate 
the whole Bet could eventually as- 
sume Britannica proportions. 

“Bradshawl thou shouldst be liv- 
ing at this hour, Railtraok hath need 
of thee." Older readers may remem- 
ber that Bradshaw was a byword for 
accuracy. George Bradshaw, born 
1801, produted his first railway 
timetable in 1839, usefully bringing 
together the schedules of the many 
competing rail companies (which, 
come to think of it, is what is needed 
now); It was only 18mo (octodec- 
imo) in size, bound iq cloth, price 
sixpence. The next year’s edition 
was bigger and cost a shilling. The 
year after that it became a monthly 
and was world famous. 

But were his efforts misdirected? 
The fate AJP Taylor memorably ar- 
gued in hls history of the first world 
war that that most dreadful of con j 
1 filets was "imposed on the statesmen 
- of Europe by railway timetables”. ■ 
The German mobilisation was 
based on rail, -and the - timetables 
Wert simply too good. They did not 
-allow for error- or an element of 
• bluff This left no room fpr diplo- 
'hiacy. 1 Once started,- the ' process 
w&a irrevocable.’ ‘ • ' 

'= If the -German timetables Ih 1914 
had been the woric tif Halftrack 1995 
then the first world war might never 
have got going. 
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A smokescreen 
of synthetic rage 

S Oi WHAT 1 b “outrageous" — the decision over 
the Gibraltar killings by the European Court of 
Human Rights or the foaming reaction to it of the 
British government? The court found in favour of 
the Government on two allegations but against it 
on a third. The negative verdict was reached by a 
one-vote majority. None of this suggests bias on 
the court's part, but rather a careful exercise of 
judgment on. a very difficult Issue. As to the mar- 
gin, Britain would hardly have complained If the 
vote had gone the other way. 

The principle 1 b a fundamental one. When peo- 
ple are deprived of life fay the state the very highest 
standards are demanded. No more force may be 
used than that which Is “absolutely necessary**. 
And If death results, whether through deliberate 
action or negligence, this must be rigorously exam- 
ined. The deaths on the Rock on March 6, 1688, 
raised legitimate questions as to whether these 
standards had been applied. Attempts to examine 
these properly were frustrated by the hysteria 
whipped up by the Thatcher government and the 
use of blocking certificates. 

Last week the hysteria was revived, with equal 
deliberation, by Michael Heseltine, who described 
the court's verdict variously as “incomprehensi- 
ble", “ludicrous** and “extraordinary". He did not 
explain just why a group of International jurists 
should behave In this way. Nor did he deal with the 
points of substance raised by the decision but 
turned It Into a nakedly political Issue. He com- 
plained that the court had Ignored the delicate sit- 
uation in Northern Ireland today — as if that 
should influence their Judgment on what happened 
seven years ago. And he took aim at Labour for 
falling to denounce the verdict. The Convention on 
Human Rights is supposed "to raise the standards 
of governments across Europe”. But where British 
standards have been found wanting, they — not we 
— are apparently to blame. 

. This response Is silly even from the 
Government’s point of view. The court dismissed 
the claim that there had been a premeditated plan 
“at the highest level of command” to kill the IRA 
suspects — le, there whs no official “shoot to kill” 
policy. It accepted that the soldiers honestly be- 
lieved that they had to prevent the detonation of a 
bomb. The court bad no difficulty In concluding ei- 
ther that Che three who died were intending to 
plant a bomb (and hence that their families are not 
entitled to compensation). However, the court did 
decide that In planning the operation the authori- 
ties had shown “a lack of appropriate care", and 
had therefore violated Article 2 of the convention. 
In plain language, there was no need to shoot the 
suspects. This Is exactly what many Independent 
critics hove been arguing all along. • 

The court's conclusion may be queried by indi- 
viduals who think otherwise but the Government 
has a duty in international law both to. accept and 
act on It. Instead, there are disturbing Bigns that 
this Issue will be trampled under the stampeding 
hooves of Europhobla. There have already been 
dubious media stirrings against renewal of the in- 
dividual right to appeal to the Commission on 
Human Rights. British lawyers helped write the 
Convention and Britain waa the first to sign It. It 
will be shameful If the Government Is tempted to 
withdraw under a smokescreen of synthetic rage. 

The comfort 
of strangers 

C OMFORT women for the troops is an easy tar- 
get for outrage when the activities of the 
Japanese Imperial Army 50 years ago are being 
discussed. But Japan today has become incensed 
over a more contemporary aspect: the sexual be- 
haviour of US servicemen stationed on its soli. The 
case of alleged rape of a 12-year-old . girl in 
Okinawa, for which three US soldiers have now 
been indicted, has fuelled tierce protests with calls 
for the closure of US. bases on the island. Japan’s 
prime minister, Tomlicbl Murayama, made a re- 
markable intervention, pronouncing it “extremely 
regrettable" and demanding (hat the US take steps 
to avoid a recurrence. This may appear a tough de- 
mand: can military discipline really deter soldiers 
from crimes of this kind? i . 

; But. the -US. - secretary, .of state, Warren 
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Christopher, and the defence secretary, William 
Perry, have already pledged themselves to take 
steps to prevent such crimes. There are two spe- 
cial factors driving both Mr Murayama and the US 
administration. First la their need to deflect 
Japanese calls for the revision of the terms govern- 
ing US servicemen on Okinawa — and even for the 
outright abolition of the bases. The second factor 
in Japanese minds Is the high incidence of crime 
among US servicemen and tee sleazy atmosphere 
of tee sex industry that surrounds tee bases there. 

Prostitution around US bases in Asia — South 
Korea, the Philippines and Japan — has been ef- 
fectively legalised since their establishment Today 
both in Korea and tee Philippines tee US co- 
operates with the bar owners and in medical 
checks of bar girls. In Japan there is less direct in- 
volvement — partly because the system Is con- 
trolled byyakuza gangsters. But it Is regarded with 
indulgence by the base authorities except for rela- 
tively recent worries about the spread of Aida. 

Is it right to compare the wartime “comfort 
women** with a situation where tee prostitutes 
have not been forced at bayonet point to provide 
sexual services but are being paid? The reality is 
that — questions of morality aside — It Is not an 
equal exchange. A recent study of prostitution and 
tee US military labels it “sexual imperialism" and 
quotes appalling first-hand accounts*. Woman are 
lured from tee rural areas or abroad, bound by 
permanent debt, forced to have abortions, and 
subjected to sexual humiliation by their clients. 
Whatever happens to tee present rape case, this 
should be a matter for longer term shame. 

*Let the Good Times Roll, by Saundra Sturdevant & 
Brenda Stoltzfus, London, CIIR, £14.99 


Gridlock, stock 
and barrel 

A TRIUMPH for privatisation or a monumental 
rip-off? The National Grid — which owns all 
the electricity supply lines in England and Wales 
— is to be hived off from tee regional electricity 
companies (RECs) into a separate corporation 
(oiled by £1 billion In sweeteners, or £45.05p for 
each of its 21 million customers). This raises fun- 
damental questions about privatisation. The RECs , 
were sold in 1990 for £8 billion (paid in install- 
ments over three years). This was something of a 
scandal at tee time because tee issue was so un- 
derpriced. But nobody In tee City paid much atten- I 
lion to tee fact that tee RECs were at tee same time 
handed ownership of tee National Grid, valued In 
the hooks at anything between £780 million and 
£L.6 billion. 

Those same vast assets will now probably be 
sold for around £4.5 billion. Tim Eggar, tee en- 
ergy minister, argues that the National Grid la now 
worth more because “privatisation allowed tee 
Grid to show what It could achieve when set free 
from tee constraints of tee public sector". It Is true 
that productivity gains (job losses) In the electricity 
and other privatised industries have been much 
greater than expected at tee time they were sold. 
But they were not es large as tee gains recorded by 
tee companies which remained in public owner- 
ship. Maybe something deeper than mere owner* 
ship was responsible. That something could have 
been government-imposed performance criteria 
which forced tee utilities constantly to Improve 
(heir efficiency by raising prices by less than tee 
rise in inflation. The utilities soon found they could 
do this and still make huge profits. 

Was privatisation necessary to achieve these ef- 
ficiency gains? It is a common belief teat privatisa- 
tion is a free financial lunch. Not so. In tee year 
before privatisation the Exchequer, received £1.8 
billion from tee electricity industry. This waa gen- 
erated by steep price rises to make privatisation at- 
tractive. It came In the form of negative borrowing 
(le, the industry was lending to the Treasury). 

The Government received £8 billion over three 
years from privatisation but had to give up the 
£1.8 billion income It might have received each 
year from the industry. The one-off privatisation 
booty has long since been spent but tee Treasury 
still has to find (from taxes or borrowing the 
money ft would have received from tee industry if 
: It had still been publicly owned. The utilities' could 
hove been a major source of revenue to finance ed- 
ucation and other priorities. All this belongs to his- 
tory. But It is worth reminding ourselves how 
. privatisation has created its own myths, which 
need to be punctured from time to time. : r 


Foreign Secretary who 
wants to come home 


Hugo Young 


M alcolm rifkind is not 

slow to make his mark as 
Foreign Secretary. Uniquely 
in tee annals of government, he has 
defined the reduction of British in- 
fluence as a central piank of his for- 
eign policy. This epic moment 
deserves more attention. 

Rifkind argues that the national 
Interest will be increased by a re- 
duction of British voice in the world. 
"Occasionally," he says, "it may be 
appropriate to accept a loss of influ- 
ence if teat Is the only way we can 
protect our interests.’' Parading 
through the UN last week, sound- 
biting from the corridors of a 
Bosnia peace process that puts 
Britain and Europe on the side- 
lines, he shows few signs of a new 
humility. The booming condescen- 
sion has not abated. But Palmer- 
ston, thou shoulds’t be witnessing 
how low we’ve sunk. 

Coming from the sanctum, such 
iconoclasm may strike some people 
as seductive. Perhaps it banishes the 
years of pretence, most recently ven- 
erated through Douglas Hurd's in- 
cessant mantra about Britain 
punching above her weight The For- 
eign Office has lived for decades off 
the mythic power of Britan’s history, 
and former empire, and worldly wis- 
dom, all combining to magnify that 
precious influence. Those who be- 
lieve that Uiis has produced fantasies 
of self-regard, not to mention mis- 
management of scarce resources, 
must be pleased to hear from the 
Foreign Secretary that we are 
preparing to withdraw from the field. 

After all. says the Rifkind Doc- 
trine, we have an instructive model. 
"The Swiss have undoubtedly re- 
duced their influence," he hymns, 
“by declining to join the UN or the 
EU." But they have served their na- 
tional Interest Thus, "nuclear 
Switzerland", previously a totemlc 
construct confined to the private 
musings of Europhobes struggling 
to think what Britain might look like 
if she left the European Union, 
edges into view via the Inaugural ad- 
dress of Conservatism's most im- 
portant foreign policy-maker. 

What he's saying is Hint losing in- 
fluence in Europe should no longer 
be regarded ns a fate he strives offi- 
ciously to avoid. It would be an ac- 
ceptable happening, a new but 
benevolent twist in a long history 
.that began with influence abdicated 
by Britain’s refusal to join the Com- 
mon Market, and Is now marked by 
Britain's failure to impose itself deci- 
sively on 14 other member states. 
Influence? Schminfluence, Rifldnd’s 
the first to say, U we cannot get our 
way, it will be in our national inter- 
est, to abandon the attempt. 

■ This is music to the ears for 
which it's mainly tuned. The anti- 
Europeans in the Tory party have 
hitherto been discomfited by the ar- 
gument from “Influence". While dis- 
liking almost everything that come 9 
out of Brussels, the more moderate 
have recognised the case Mr Hurd 
never ceased: to make, that these 
things would, be much worse if 
Britain wasn’t at the table to put a 
stop to continental excesses. Or, oc- 
casionally, to shape Europe' in the 
British • interest, which i Mrs 
Thatcher did by pressing.for major- 
ity voting to create the single, man- 
gel. Being Inside the tent, hectoring 


and complaining and aggressively 
suggesting, was a stance the 
baroness never contemplated giving 
up. But now, we are warned, It will 
be different 

The issues tliat might create a 
preferential option for exit have yet 
to be identified. Maybe a majority 
EU decision to create a more unified 
foreign policy would send the For- 
eign Secretary stalking into the 
wilderness. Alternatively, it might be 
a common determination, with but 
one dissenter, to advance to a single 
policy for asylum. Any number of 
opt-outs suggest themselves. Per 
haps a compromise we don’t like 
about the range of majority voting 
will cause London to say the national 
interest directs us to remove our In- 
fluence from the argument Or what 
about the European Parliament? If 
its powers grow, shall we withdraw? 

It doesn’t take much thought to 
see that these would be complicated 
matters. Formally surrendering in- 
fluence, any more than influence has 
already been sacrificed by the hostil- 
ities of the Thatcher-Major years, 
might be hard to accomplish. The 
Rifkind Doctrine, however, marks 
another stage in the surrender of 
British foreign policy to Conserve 
live Party politics. The party dial 
once existed to uphold and glorify 
British influence in the world must 
now be satisfied by the promise, 
bizarre and unprecedented, that it 
will if necessary be reduced. 

W HERE this is not dishon- 
est. it is ominous. The dis- 
honesty lies in the fiction 
Rifkind is peddling. The fiction is 
not new. but one had imagined it 
was luid to rest long ago. It says tliat 
Britain enn somehow create an in- 
fluence-free zone between her and 
continental Euroiie, in which she 
pursues her national interest sepa- 
rately from developments in the EU. 
This is what Churchill and Bevin 
thought when they stopped Britain 
getting involved willi “Europe* in 
llic l l J50s. It’s what Macmillan and 
Heath. Wilson and Thatcher, all 
came to understand was an impose- 
bllily. Piously disclaiming British in- 
fluence in Europe can never now 
foreclose the overwhelming W* 
ence of Europe on Britain. For a 
Foreign Secretary to aver that he 
may no longer wish to participate in 
the framing of that influence is party 
appeasement masquerading 83 
diplomatic sagacity. . 

• More disturbing is the voice 01 
emergent Isolationism. This is dis- 
guised in all manner of pretence 
The lauding of Asia, for example, is 
a theme sensibly reiterated by 0“* 
isters. Nobody can dispute that the 
economy of a trading country mu« 
attune itself to competition from the 
Asian tiger nations. But presenting 
this as some kind of alternative w 
Europe is a cheap nonsense a* 
signed to play to the-.phoh« 
gallery. The Rifkind 9 uWoctnae- 
going on about a transatlantic com- 
munity, is another distraction ma 
pretends there’s some sort ® 
“global’’ alternative to the appa®® 
straitjacket of Europe. . - T 
Once a strong European, he mw 
never have been a good bet'® 
man to stick to that position. 
some things are elementary. One 
that Britaln-contra-Europe has ntrij 
fluence in the world: the other**® 
to disdain influence ia Europe 19 
retreat behind the cuckoo-clock* _ 
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Jury Invited to See 0 J. as Racist Victim 


As the jury considers 
its verdict in theO.J. 
Simpson murder trial, 

Joel Achenbach 
reviews a case steeped 
in racist accusations 

H IGH ABOVE the Earth, in a 
jetliner flying from North 
Carolina to California, John- 
nie Cochran had an epiphany. It was 
a summer day a couple of months 
ago and he was flying home with 
the Fuhrman tapes, the secret 
weapon in his defense of OJ. Simp- 
son. 

But at that moment, he said later, 
he realized this wasn’t just a murder 
case. There was a "higher reason’’ 
he hsd taken on the defense of 
Simp90n. Cochran saw himself as 
part of a historic struggle. This was 
about civil rights for every African 
American. 

Cochran spoke of this revelation 
last month in Washington to atten- 
dees of the Congressional Black 
Caucus annual convention. Lady Jus- 
tice Isn't blind or colorblind, he said. 
Look at the numbers: African Ameri- 
cans make up half of the nation’s 
prison population. ‘The vision of 
America,’’ he said, “has become 
barbed wire from sea to shining sea.” 

There was a time when people, 
perhaps especially while people, 
would orgue vehemently that the 
OJ. Simpson case was not about 
race. The argument went that Simp- 
son's identity wns that of an Ameri- 
can hero, a Hall of Fame running 
back, a Hertz pitchman, an actor, a 
celebrity — and only irrelevantly a 
black man. 

That view now seems naive. The 
case has gone to the jury with race 
as the overpowering framework. 
During closing arguments, Cochran 
and prosecutor Chris Darden, both 
of whom are black, frequently 
seemed to be addressing the nine 
blacks on the jury. Darden said 
Cochran's closing argument was 
"an appeal to part of us that only 
some of u8know about." 

The prosecution hnd wanted it to 
be a case that told a story of domes- 
tic violence, about an abusive rela- 
tionship that after 17 years 
culminated in murder. The defense 
wanted to tell a story about racism. 
The defense won the thematic bat- 
tie- It’s a reminder that for all the di- 
visions in society over gender and 
class, there is still nothing as In- 
tensely divisive as race. 

The scene outside the courthouse 
a week last Friday was tense and un- 
ruly. A crowd chanted “Free OJ." 
Md "Go, Johnnie, Go" as Cochran 
arrived with five Nation of Islam 
bodyguards. "Guilty, guilty. DNA, 
“NA," chanted several protesters 
Jfoni the Jewish Defense League, 
^ne held a banner reading 
Michran, Nation of Islam, Fuhrman 
—•racist^ come in all colors." 

Meanwhile President Clinton has 
weighed in. telling NBC-TV last 
week that he hopes the case doesn’t 
mvide America along racial tines: 
‘"concerned about it, and I hope 
American people wall not let this 
N-come some symbol of the larger 
racial issue in our country.” 

Dut It is already symbolic, though 
People will disagree on what’s being 
symbolized. GenethiaFfayes, 1 interim 
[executive director of the Southern 
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Christian Leadership Conference in 
Los Angeles, said at the weekend 
she disagreed with Clinton’s remark 
because the case raises broad ques- 
tions about race relations. “1 think it 
has civil rights implications simply 
because this is an opportunity yet 
again for people to look at what we 
would characterize as institutional- 
ized racism," she snid. 

African American trial observers 
say they knew all along that race 
would be the central issue in the 
case. 

"I was tite first one here to say. 
long before anyone else said it, 
when everybody else said, ‘Oh no, 
this is nothing but a murder case.’ I 
said you’re kidding yourself, you’re 
being not only naive, but you’re liv- 
ing in a fantasy world," says Earl 
Ofarl Hutchinson, an African Ameri- 
can writer who has done television 
commentary on the case for KCBS 
in Los Angeles. 

The prosecution began Its pre- 
sentation In January by recounting 
Simpson's history of spousal abuse. 
That story line had witnesses, 911 
calls, photographs of a beaten 
Nicole Brown Simpson. Nicole 
Simpson had told friends that If 9he 
were killed, OJ. did it. She pre- 

The prosecution had 
wanted it to be a case 
that told a story of 
domestic violence 

dieted her death, and left evidence 
of the abuse in a safe deposit box — 
a message, prosecutors said this 
week, intended for the inevitable 
jury in a murder trial. 

And OJ. Slmpaon might have 
seemed at first an unlikely candi- 
date for a racially charged trial. He 
was married to a white woman, lived 
In a mostly white neighborhood, 
was a member of a mostly white 
country club, and counted as his 
close friends innumerable rich 
white businessmen. 

He lived a long way from his 
roots — from Potrero Hill in San 
Francisco — ' and even a long way 
from downtown Los Angeles, where 


his fate is in the hands of a mostly 
black jury. 

Now Cochran is asking that jury 
to strike, in the name of a Brent- 
wood millionaire, a mighty blow 
against racism. 

Hutchinson notes the irony of 
Simpson being the "flash point” for 
a racial problem in America, “OJ. 
Simpson would have been the last 
person on the planet that 1 would 
have picked to be a litmus test on 
Ihe criminal justice system and how 
it operates in terms of African Amer- 
icans." Hutchinson said. But he 
added: “OJ. Simpson Is still ulti- 
mately seen as n black man." 

The Simpson case, Cochran said 
in Washington, is another milestone 
in a legal struggle that includes the 
Dred Scott decision, Plessy vs. Fer- 
guson, Brown vs. Board of Educa- 
tion and the Rodney King beating. 

"Maybe there Is a reason why 
we're here. Maybe you’re the right 
people at the right time at the right 
place to say: ‘No more,’ " Cochmn 
thundered before the jurors. 

The next day Darden told them, 
They've interjected this racism, 
and now they want you to become 
Impa99loned and be upset. And they 
want you to make quantum leaps in 
logic and In Judgment They want 
you to say Fuhrman Is a racist, he 
planted the glove." 

Darden cited Martin Luther King 
Jr.: "King once wrote that we should 
never succumb to bitterness." 

Race emerged gradually as the 
key to the defense strategy. At first 
Simpson was represented only by 
white lawyers; Johnnie Cochran was 
added later, and by January he had 
become the leader of the defense 
team. After Cochran signed on, the 
prosecution team brought on Dar- 
den. Cochran protested the move, 
telling Judge Lance Ito that It was a 
racial maneuver to appeal to black 
jurors. 

The New Yorker magazine first 
reported more than a year ago that 
the defense would focus on racism 
and specifically on Fuhrman, who 
said he found a bloody glove behind 
Simpson's home that matched a 
glove at the murder scene. Robert 
Shapiro, Simpson's original lead at- 
torney, distanced himself from tee 
race card, angering his cfrcouiiiel 


by telling reporters that he didn't 
think the case was about race at all. 

There was also a legal battle over 
whether Fuhr man’s racism could be 
revealed to the jury. The detective 
had a documented history of racist 
attitudes, but much of what was in 
his personnel file wns more than a 
decade old. Uo earlier this year 
ruled that most of tliat material was 
inadmissible ns evidence. 

F. Lee Bailey convinced the judge 
that the defense had a right to grill 
Fuhrman about hia racial attitudes. 
But Bailey's much-ballyhooed con- 
frontation with the detective 

Polls show a stark 
contrast between 
how whites and 
blacks view the trial 


seemed to fizzle. Fuhrman was un- 
flappable. Trial observer con- 
cluded that he had won the duel. 

But Bailey had asked a question 
that would come back to haunt tile 
prosecution. "You say under oath 
that you have not addressed any 
black person as p ‘nigger' or spoken 
about black people as ‘niggers' in 
the past 10 years, Detective 
Fuhrman?" asked Bailey. . 

"That's what Tm saying, air," 
Fuhrman said. 

He waa lying. 

Cochran got the proof after going 
to court In North Carolina. On tapes 
made by a professor working on a 
screenplay, Fuhrman not only, uses 
the racial epithet 41 times but talks 
openly about planting evidence. 

Polls show, and have shown from 
the beginning of the case, a stark 
contrast between how whites and 
blacks view the Simpson trial. 

A new Dateline NBC poll reports 
teat only 2 percent. of blacks In 
America wolild find Simpson guilty 
of first-degree murder, and 15 per- 
cent would find him' guilty .of sec- 
ond-degree , murder; 59 percent 
would acquit hijh. For whites, ; 40 
percent wolild convict falni’ df first- 
degree murder; 17 percent' of sec- 
oiid-degree murder; 18 percent 
would acquit ’ 1 


Ross Perot, 
Gadfly of 
U.S. Politics 


EDITORIAL 

W ELL, there he goes again. 

It was hard to believe that 
Rosa Perot would sit by and let 
Gen. Colin Powell grab all the at- 
tention, gain a near monopoly on 
the third-party talk and emerge 
as the leading hope for the politi- 
cally disheartened. 

Perot did not disappoint. 
Using his favored podium, Larry 
King Live, Perot Beized hln share 
of the headlines by announcing 
plans to form a third party, the 
Independence Party. And, natu- 
rally, this whole effort has noth- 
ing to do with him or hia 
persona] ambitions. 

“Now keep in mind," Perot in- 
sisted. “I am one vote in this 
whole thing." 

This wa9 too much even for 
Perot’s favorite, interlocutor. 
“Aw, Rosa, come on," King 
replied. Come on, indeed. 

The maddening thing about 
Perot ia that for all hia short- 
comings, he can he good at high- 
lighting important issues. He I 
forced the budget deficit onto 
center stage during the 1992 
presidential campaign. Ills kick 
now 1 b political reform — reform 
of the way campaigns arc paid 
for, and of the lobbying and gift 
rules. 

IPs an important cause, and if 
Perot’s latest excursion into the 
spotlight pushes Congress to act 
on it, good for him. 

As far the general Idea of third 
party, we are firmly and un- 
equivocally agnostic. In general, 
IPs better for a political move- 
ment to be a party than to be a 
cause driven by a single person- 
ality. A party can, in theory at 
least, provide some structures of 
accountability. 

Up to now, Perot has pretty 
much been able to fire, replace 
or excommunicate followers who 
did not follow his wishes. But IPs 
not at all clear to us that the an- 
swers to the country's difficul- 
ties are automatically more 
likely to come from a third party, 
or that Republicans and 
Democrats need to be consigned 
to the scrap heap. 

What la hardest to . take is 
Perot's “Zellg" act of appearing, 
disappearing and reappearing on 
the scene at his own convenience, 
He rarely answers the hard ques- 
tions about whatever he happens 
to be proposing, usually proffering 
to duck' behind aphorisms about 
albino monkeys. He constancy 
stokes discontent while always 
trying to channel it through 
movements . he effectively con- 
trols and finances. 

Above all, we wish, that once, 
just once, Perot might come 
right out and admit that yes, he 
is (not unlike other politicians) 
trying to make himself the cen- 
ter of attentioh, and that yes, he 
just might be doing all. this be- 
cause he still hasn't given up on 
being president.. 1 
: Instead, he Instate;. ‘TPs' nbfh-. 
ing to, do with me.” Does he really, 
thiqk anybody believe* that? 
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CIA Officers Fired in Guatemala Affair 


R. Jeffrey Smith 

C IA DIRECTOR John M. 
Deutch said last week that 
the spy agency violated the 
law in the early 1990s by keeping 
Congress in the dark about its ties 
to a Guatemalan military officer 
linked to two murders, and an- 
nounced that he had fired two 
senior CIA officers and disciplined 
eight others for their involvement in 
the wrongdoing. 

Deutch was quoted by two sena- 
tors as telling a closed hearing of 
the Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence that he agreed with the panel 
that CIA employees had "deliber- 
ately withheld'* information from 
Congress regarding secret CIA pay- 
ments to the military officer, which 
the agency terminated in 1991. 

Terry Ward, the most senior of 
the ten officials disciplined on Fri- 


day last week, was the former chief 
of the Latin American division in the 
CIA's Directorate of Operations. He 
lias been working Rt another over- 
seas post and was "asked to retire" 
by Deutch for failing to “properly 
manage the division” and ensure 
that Congress was kept abreast of 
all its activities, Deutch said. 

Frederick Brugger, the other of- 
ficer whom Deutch told Congress 
he had “a9ked to retire,” is a former 
chief of the CIA's station in 
Guatemala now working at CIA 
headquarters. He was accused of 
failing to manage the station prop- 
erly and also withholding “pertinent 
information* 1 about the Guatemalan 
military officer and related matters 
from the U.S. ambassador and Sen- 
ate commlltee staff. 

In a letter to Capitol Hill, Deutch 
called the scandal — which erupted 
last spring after Rep. Robert Torri- 


celli. D-NJ., disclosed the CIA’s ties 
to the military officer — “a very 
wrenching experience for the CIA 
work force,” particularly those in 
the operations directorate. The 
group, which covertly gathers intel- 
ligence and tries to influence for- 
eign affairs, has long been the most 
secretive, and some critics say, the 
most hidebound of the agency's 
four main directorates. 

Officials in the directorate first 
learned in 1991 that the CIA agent in 
question, Coi. Julio Roberto Alpirez, 
was likely present at the interroga- 
tion of a U.S. citizen, innkeeper 
Michael Devine, who was brutally 
murdered. They obtained evidence 
in 1993 that Alpirez also had been 
present at the interrogation of a 
Guatemalan guerrilla fighter who 
had been slain the previous year. 

But members of the Senate com- 
mittee staff were not told of the CIA’s 


ties to Alpirez when they asked ques- 
tions about Devine's slaying at CIA 
headquarters In 1992. Although the 
CIA secretly notified the Justice De- 
partment of the connection, no one 
on Capitol Hill was told until after a 
hunger strike last year by the guer- 
rilla fighter's widow — American 
lawyer Jennifer Harbury — provoked 
the White House to order a detailed 
review of what the intelligence com- 
munity knew and when it learned it. 

Sen. Arlen Specter, R-Pa., the 
committee chairman,' and Sen. Bob 
Kerrey. D-Neb., the vice chairman, 
quoted Deutch as agreeing with 
diem for the first time that the CIA 
officers had “knowingly misled" 
Congress when they failed to dis- 
close all they knew in 1992. There 
are "open questions as to criminal- 
ity," Kerrey said, adding that he in- 
tends to ask the Justice Department 
to rule whether those involved 


might be subject to prosecution. 

But Deutch said in his prepared 
statement that “there is no evidence 
that there was a conspiracy not to 
inform Congress'* even though in- 
formation was deliberately with- 
held. That conclusion was also 
reached by President Clinton's In- 
telligence Oversight Board, an inde- 
pendent group that attributed the 
failure to CIA mismanagement, the 
absence of a systematic congres- 
sional notification process, and a 
routine desire by junior officials to 
protect the identities of all CIA 
sources. 

Deutch, who took office in May 
after the scandal broke, wrote that 
he had found compelling evidence 
that in addition to the agency having 
kept Congress in the dark, “tile ac- 
tions of some CIA officers did not 
meet minimum acceptable profes- 
sional standards*’ for passing infor- 
mation up the chain of command 
within the CIA “A common theme 
... is a lack of candor,” he said. 
'This must not occur again.” 


Colin Powell, 
A Class Act 
In the Wings 

OPINION 

Robert Kuttner 


O PINION-MAKERS have dis- 
played a startling convergence 
on Topic A, the all-but-declared can- 
didacy of Colin Powell. In The New 
York Times, the reliably liberal An- 
thony Lewis praised Powell for lead- 
ership based on “personal qualities 
rather than political positions.” In 
The Wall Street Journal, on the same 
day, the quirky ultraconservative 
Arianna Buffington effusively lauded 
Powell as “a political leader who em- 
bodies what most presidential con- 
tenders lack; a sense of history and 
a sense of himself*. Anthony Lews 
and Arianna Huffington! 

And in The New Yorker maga- 
zine, Harvard Professor Henry 
Louis Gates, perhaps the dean of 
black intellectuals, certified that 
Powell was a true soul brother after 
all — a strong black man who made 
it by the lights of white America, but 
who knew his roots. 

There are two possibilities here. 
Either Powell is, wishfully, all things 
to all people, and the voters are 
setting themselves up for more 
disappointment Or. possibly, he 1 
expresses genuine qualities of lead- 
ership and character that voters 
crave. 

Either way, Powell stands to 
transform American politics. And 
the two biggest potential losers if 
Powell getB in the race are another 
odd couple — BUI Clinton and the 
Republican right. 

A Powell candidacy could derail 
the Incipient right-wing takeover of 
American political life, and pull poli- 
tics back toward the center. Powell 
Is basically a Nelson Rockefeller Re- 
publican. Ironically, this black son 
of Immigrant parents la the only 
true patrician in the field. 

The right Is carrying out , its 
agenda mainly because of a vacuum 
In Use center. Polls show a wide ma- 
jority of voters opposing most of 
Newt Gingrich's Contract, the mas- 
sive cuts In Medicare, foe weird 
constitutional tinkering, and the Re- 
publican rollback of consumer and 
environmental protections. 

These measures are being 
rammed through hot because foe 
public is demanding them, but be- 



cause Clinton is weak and the De- 
mocratic Party does not offer a con- 
vincing alternative. After two 
decades of clinging to power mainly 
via congressional incumbency and 
special interest money, the Demo- 
crats awakened from their 1994 de- 
bacle to discover that their 
grassroots had withered. 

The attempt to remake a “New 
Democrat" party failed spectacu- 
larly. In 1994, it was precisely the 
New Democrats — southern good 
old boys and northern moderates 
wedded to business — who were 
either swept away or who soon 
found their true home in the GOP. 

Since the election, Clinton has 
sought to recoup by embracing 
much of the Republican program. 
The maneuver hasn't worked. It has 
only weakened the ability of Democ- 
rats to resist 

As a result, Clinton is not only a 
vulnerable chief executive. He is 
also vulnerable to a collapse of sup- 
port from core Democratic voters, 
should Poweil get into the race. 

In William Greider’s famous De- 
cember 1993 interview with Clinton 
in Rolling Stone, Grelder got him- 
self thrown out of the Oval Office 
when he quoted one former Clinton 
supporter asking why Clinton gave 
people the impression there was 
nothing he cured about enough "to 
stand up for and die on,” 

The flip side of Clinton’s reckless- 
ness ia that few. politicians or voters 
are willing to die for him. Many De- 
mocrats are surprisingly willing to 
believe fyqt a Powell presidency 
might be a better bulwark against 
right-wing domination than a sec- 
ond' Clinton term in league with a 
Republican Congress. 

However, the 1 right’s current 
dominance is juit as fragile as Clin- 


ton’s presidency. The conservative 
press has been vocally debunking a 
Powell candidacy, because the right 
has the most to lose from it. 

Of course, it remains to be seen 
just what Powell really stands for. 
His mentors are Republican. But he 
is plainly pained at foe extremism of 
today's GOP. 

As a Republican primary con- 
tender, Powell would likely be too 
libera] to be nominated. But he’d be 
a formidable independent As presi- 
dent, you could imagine him gov- 
erning with a centrist congressional 
coalition, rather like Eisenhower 
with Sam Rayburn and Lyndon 
Johnson — and marginalizing the 
hard right 

I T IS a stunning testament to the 
fragility of foe Democratic Party 
that even many one-time Clinton 
loyalists are willing to read their 
hopes into Powell, Ju9t as they once 
read them into Clinton. The out- 
pouring of support is all foe more 
remarkable given Powell’s stance 
on some issues. 

Anthony Lewis, for example, has 
spent foe past three years crusading 
for a tougher stance on Bosnia, yet 
finds Powell attractive despite the 
fact that Powell was the virtual 
architect of the felled Bosnia policy 
of nonengagement. For my own 
part, I regret that Powell considers 
himself a deficit-hawk and offers 
little on the problem of declining 
living standards. 

But American politics, is car- 
eening to the right for lack of an 
effective challenge, and Powell Ib a 
class act If Clinton continues capit- 
ulating and Powell runs,, a lot of 
Democrats could well conclude: bet- 
ter a principled centrist than a foiled, 
trimmer. 


Black Women Back March 


Hamll R. Harris 


I TS THURSDAY night, and the 
Phi Beta Sigma fraternity head- 
quarters in Northwest Washington 
rumbles with debate. Supporters of 
the Million Man March are plan- 
ning what they hope will be a huge 
assembly of black men here this 
month, and a senior organizer is 
presiding, letting one long-winded 
speaker know his time has expired. 

‘Thank you, my brother,” Faye 
Williams interrupts. 

Williams, a lawyer and former 
congressional candidate, is a vital 
cog in tile march’s machinery, head- 
ing up its local organizing commit- 
tee in Washington and directing 
dozens of men who are preparing 
for the event But on October lti, 
Williams won't be part of the crowd 
she is rounding up. 

This is foe Million Man March — ■ 
and even female organizers are 
being urged to stay home. 

A central paradox of this ambi- 
tious civil-rights demonstration, 
which planners hope will bring hun- 
dreds of thousands to the Mall, is 
foe role that African-American 
women are playing in it. 

Excluded from the event’s name, 
many Individual women and influen- 
tial women’s groups are nonethe- 
less supporting it ardently. Others 
say they are disturbed at being rele- 
gated to what they consider second- 
class status. . . 

Backers, who Include the poet 
Maya Angelou and foe National 
Council of Negro Women, say that 
any event designed to uplift black 
men inevitably will benefit black 
women. They applaud two primary 
goals of the march: creating a pic- 
ture of black men that defies nega- 
tive stereotypes and encouraging 
black men to “atone to God for the 
way we have treated our women and 
girls " in foe words of the event’s 
originator, Nation of Islam leader 
Louis Farrakhan. . 

But detractors say Farrakhan 
traditionally has portrayed women 
as mere helpmates for men and sev- 
eral years ago made Inflammatory 
remarks about foe woman who was 
raped by former heavyweight box- 
ing champion Mike Tyson. They 
also contend that the march robs 
those women who agree with its 
aims of the chance to stand in soli- 
darity with black men. 

Williams says she is comfortable 
with her role. .She Raid that to en- 
sure the march’s success, organiz- 


ers must “send out our strongest 
team, and women are some of the 
leaders of that team.” But at the 
event itself, “1 have great trust and 
respect in the leaders of the march, 
and I know that they will represent 
me well.' 1 

Alexis Nunley, 36, a mechanical 
engineer from Landover, Maryland, 
said she is disappointed that she will 
not be welcomed at the march. “In 
order for the black family to he uni- 
fied, you need all of the elements 
there," she said. 

Since its inceptiuii last year, the 
Million Man March has been aimed 
solely at African-American men. Or- 
ganizers say that no one who shows 
up for foe demonstration will be 
asked to leave, but Farrakhan re- 
peatedly has said women should 
slay at home and reflect on spiritual 
matters. , 

That is consistent with the ap- 
proach Farrakhan and the Nation of 
Islam have taken to women over the 
years. Not long ngo, Farrakhan 
staged a nationwide lecture tour and 
limited his audiences to men only. 

At Nation of Islam worship ser- 
vices men and women sit apart on 
separate sides of the mosque. Some 
women who are ardent supporters 
of Nation of Islam say they see their 
role os ancillary to that of men. 

Angela 6X Bone, 28, is a member 
of The Vanguard, a women's group 
that dresses head to foot in white 
linen and provides security and 
logistical support at Farrakhans 
appearances. ‘TVe see ourselves pri- 
marily as supporters of what the 
black man is trying to do for our- 
selves and our children," she said- 

Some black women are keepjog f 
their distance from the march, but 
thus for support among African- 
American women vastly outweighs 
opposition, 

No organized women’s gfO“P® 
have surfaced to object to foe event 
And in an apparent effort to head 
that off, march organizers recently 
decided to include several women , 
as speakers on foe platform, Includ- 
ing civil-rights icon Rosa Parks. 

A number of mainline women® . 
groups, including Zeta Phi JgJ 2 j 
sorority and the National Poliw* 1 ] i 

Congress of Black Women, have ea- s , 

dorsed the march. . . ' | i 

Many supporters aay they art j ! . 

endorsing either the beliefs orfeP j j 
actions of, Farrakhan and foeJw* f l : 
Benjamin Chavis but suppor t' fVj g jj 
rakhan’a call for; African^Antfrirta ^ 
men to "straighten their backs. .IvJ f 
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Generals Rue Berlin Wall Deaths 


Hlgk Atkinson In Berlin ' ' ! 

T HE EIGHT' generals Bitting 
In the dock have been shorn 
of their stars. Gone too are 
the epaulets, the braid, 1 the medals 
for service to the socialist father 
land. Instead of starched uniforms, : 
they wear bad suits and : hearing 
aids, foe mufti of old soldiers. 

■ Former East German generals 
all, ranging in age from 65 to 81, foe 
defendants are charged with being 
accessories to manslaughter in car- 
rying out Order 101, the Commu- 
nist regime’s ' shoot-to-kill edict 
against those attempting to flee to 
the West during the Cold War.' 

Their expressions are not easily 
read as they perch with their law- 
yers on four wooden benches in 
Room 500 of the gloomy Moabit 
courthouse in central Berlin. The 
trial drones on around them. Most 
affect a studied ennui or knit-browed 
befuddlement. occasionally yielding 
to waspish irritation at this indignity 
in the twilight of their lives. 

The "generals’ trial," which 
began in August, is Germany's lat- 
est attempt to bring accused Com- 
munist malefactors to book for 
decades of totalitarian excesses, in- 
cluding an estimated 600 people 
gunned down at foe Berlin Wall. 

With the fifth anniversary of Ger- 
man unification falling on October 
3, the effort thus far has had little 
success. Most of the upper echelon 
from East Germany's old guard — 
including the late strongman Erich 
Honecker, who died last year in 
Chile — either eluded prosecution 
because of ill health or received 
light sentences. Last month, a fed- 
eral appeals court overturned sev- 
eral convictions of East German 
judges charged with “perverting. 
jusdcsA-Tiie-courralso ruled that ju- 
rists who abused the law to punish 
fee Communist regime's political 
opponents can be prosecuted by 
united Germany only in the most 
blatant cases. • 1 - 

And Germany's Constitutional 
Court ruled in May that former East' 
German spymasters cannot be pros- 
ecuted for conducting Cold War es- 
pionage against the West, The 
decision effectively granted a blan- 
ket amnesty to dozens — perhaps 
hundreds — of former top agents 
w foe Stasi secret police. 

A survey of stale prosecutors 
published last week by the German 
news agency DPA found that al- 
though thousands of preliminary in- 


vestigations have been opened into 
: alleged East German abuses, only. 
336 indictments have been handed 
! down. Of an estimated 170 defen- 
; dants convicted, the majority re- 
; ceived probation. The stiffest 
; sentence so far is a 10-year prison 
| term to a former border guard for 
: shooting to death a man who had 
surrendered after being snared by 
, barbed wire while fleeing to foe 
West in 1966. 

Since foe two Germanys became 
one in 1990, the unified country has 
< struggled with legal and moral ques- 
: Hons in contemplating who is culpa- 
ble for foe East's transgressions. 

For many easterners, including 
some who opposed their Communist 
rulers, foe process has become a 
vengeful exercise in “victor’s justice." 
They argue that actions on behalf of 
the sovereign state of East Germany 
cannot legitimately be judged by the 
legal system of unified Germany. 
They also contend that actions au- 
thorized by the East Berlin govern- 
ment — such ns shooting those 
frying to escape — cannot retroac- 
tively be declared a crime. 

F OR MANY westerners, the 
ghosts of the Nuremberg war 
crimes tribunal that judged 
Nazi Germany's surviving leaders 
after World War II cannot easily be 
brushed aside: The claim to have 
been "jusl following orders" — a de- 
fense heard today in Room 500 of 
the Moabit courthouse — carries 
grim echoes from the Third Reich. 

“After this dictatorship, it was the 
right decision to look back and re- 
view what happened in the post with 
the benefit of knowledge, and not to 
shy away from that body or knowl- 
edge or what it niigbtieveak^-the' 
-Revr- JaachfnrUauck. a Lutheran 
pastor from eastern Germany who 
now oversees the vast Stasi archive 
in Berlin, said in a recent magazine 
interview. 

But former East German prime 
minister Hans Modrow summed up 
foe . sentiments of many former 
Communists: “West German justice 
authorities have- used ttie tragic 
events at the border between the 
1 two German states solely as an ex- 
; cuse to get even with East Germany 
1 and its leaders." 

Whether viewed as a'search for 
' justice or a witch hunt the process 
: has unfolded on several fronts. More 
than 6,000 espionage cases report- 
' edly have been opened throughout 
Germany in the pa9t five years, but 
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East German border guards remove die body of a man they shot 
while he was attempting to cross the Berlin Wall in 1902 


the high court ruling in May has put 
many of those in question. 

Another 4,000 cases involving East 
Germanjudges and prosacu tors-hBVe - 
-bren opened," according to Die Welt 
newspaper, although only 52 defen- 
dants have been charged and only a 
dozen convicted. Here, too, the re- 
cent appeals court decision appears 
to undercut most prosecutions. 

In explaining foe September 15 
ruling, Chief Judge Heinrich Lauf- 
huette said convictions are warranted 
only for "clearly despotic applications 
of East German law." How that stan- 
dard Will be applied remains uncer- 
tain. Among the recently convicted 
jurists is a former East German 
supreme court judge, Helene Hey- 
mann, 77, sentenced to five years in 
i prison this spring for her cavalier use 
of the death penalty In the 1950s. 

No less controversial are the In- 
vestigations spawned by’-foe Stasi 
archives, which' include 40 million 


index cards and 112 miles of files 
amassed by the secret police. Gauck 
estinjates-that hri.989 foe Stasi em- 
ployed 91,000 people foil time and 
175.000 “unofficial assistants." More 
than 5,000 cases of suspected Stasi 
collaboration have been pursued in 
the past five years; hundreds of 
teachers, public officials and civil 
servants have lost their jobs after 
being revealed as informants. 

But clearly the most emotional 
aspect of Germany’s tortured 
process of coming to terms with the 
past involves foe shootings at the 
Wall. The first convictions for bor- 
der killings were handed down In 
January 1992, when two guards 
were found guilty of gunning down 
their fleeing compatriots. A total of 
59 indictments have been filed 
! against border troops and their po-' 
i Utica! superiors. 1 : ” :l 

' 1 But given that Honecker and 
most of his In bet circle are beyond 


Canada Biker Gangs Battle Over Drug l\irf 


Charles Truaheart 
fo Salnt-Luc , Quebec 

T 8pace of a wek at the end 
, t® 8 * month, members of a ruth 1 

less subculture have carried out a 
parkuig-lot assassination, bombed a 
bar ’ a strip joint and a luxury home' 
38 ® family slept within, torched a 
used car dealership, a pawn-shop 
and a tanning salon, and blown Up 
inree of their own in a bungled raid : 
9° enemy redoubt in Saint-Luc, a 

^suburb of Montreal. r -. ' 

What all thdse events have in 
common, authorities say, are mur- 
derous biker, gangs hLatotichedifib— 
, °yer' territory in Montreal's- 

lucrative drug trade. * • ’ 

The recent event marked 1 'their 1 
1 violent- week, and the -police’ 

■ S: expect further trouble.' 

j? 00 municipal, provincial and; 
unadian police investigators'-We- 


on the case by the end of lost' 
month, piecing' together dues and 
flushing out informants. • ■ • 

In the last two years in Quebec, 
authorities ' have attributed - -26 
deaths to biker warfare in 40 inch’ 
dents,- including firebombings and 
revenge killings.’ ■ 

The potent brew of dynamite, nar- 
cotics 1 and machismo claimed Its 
first Innocent in August, riveting the 
city on what it could no longer dis- 1 
miss as tnurder among miscreants. 1 < 
•The' victim ; ■> was l; Daniel- 
DesRochers, an ■: 11-year-old -boy" 
claying In the street when a dyna-! 
nnlite»toa de d‘-j e ti p“ - b iC^r T 'a piece "of 
metal into his head. ■ " * • ■ ; • 

j The saga " of biker violence 
. stretches back to "the 1977 founding' 

; of the first Hell's Angels chapter in 
Quebec, »- r 1 i- 1 i,, - ) >*•' T - 

j - In recent "years, <accotdlti^i to fhd 
i pofley and tfr}mlnoIogi8te, foe group 


1 lias gained a reputation' aB one of 
1 the most murderous in the loose or- 
; ganlsation of motorcycla gangs and 
; criminals. A- 1985 massacre of five" 

: gang members Suggested- -that the 
Quebec Angels leadership is 1 un- 
; commonly Willing to execute uhed- 
1 operative underlings. 

Hells Angels, founded in Califor- 
nia after World War- Two, took their 
name 1 from fob 1930 movie with 
j Jean Harlow. The selfdescrlbed out- 
I laws h4Ve derived flfame of their sib- 
■ jster lustre ' from the' image 1 0f : 
j Mariofr Brando in The Wild GneC. 

: Today, their 1.1QQ m pmhprs-Wopld— 
j wide "are active ki ndrcbtlte' tfafflCk-' 

; ing,” according 1 "to" the ■ Royal' 
Canadian Mounted Police; 

The Quebec chapter's ambitions / 
the 1 police' believe, are to rifle the 
drug trade In Montreal and then to’ 
move into J populous" QntarioP ‘A' 
lesser straln of’ biker "Violence had- 


the reach of the law, prosecutors 
thus far, have had to settle mostly for 
' convictions against ; trigger-pull era, 
CA trio of second-tier government 
officials convicted in 1993 received 
prison terms ranging from five to 
seven years.) . ( 

With the generals” trial, judicial 
authorities are working their way up 
the chain of command' again. The 
i eight defendants — Including Col. 

, Gen. Joachim Goldbach, a former 
deputy defense minister, and Lt 
Gen. Helmut • Borufka, once the 
dhlef inspector of the East German 
army — '"all sat oft a committee 
known as the Defense Ministry Col- 
legium. In that capacity. According 
• to the 571-page indictment, they 

■ helped enforce Order 101, which 
stated that, if necessary, ’’border vi- 
olators are to be destroyed." 

The defendants contend that the 
Collegium was simply a rubber 
stamp for dictates of the Communist 
Party Politburo; that East Germany 
was only a vassal of the Soviet Union, 
doing Moscow's bidding; that the 
country was hemorrhaging hundreds 
of thousands of skilled workers in 
the 1950s and was legitimately con- 
cerned about its economic survival; 
that “destroyed" didn't really mean 
shoot to kill; and that the Berlin 
court lacks jurisdiction. 

“We committed no crime," Col. 
Gen. Wolfgang Reinhold, 72, a for- 
mer air force chief, told foe court on 
behalf of all eight defendants. “We 
regret the deaths and injuries of 
these people. They were victims of 
the divisions of Germany and the 
Cold War." 

With as many ns 200 witnesses 
lined up and court sessions held only 
a few hours a week in deference lo 
the defendants' ages, the trial is ex- 
pected to last well over u year. 

It may. in fact, be only a warm-up 
act for a half-dozen bigger fish 
scheduled to be tried beginning No- 
vember 13 on similar manslaughter 

■ charges. All were Politburo mem- 
bers — defendant Egon Krenz was 
East Germany's last hard-line Com- 
munist leader — but prosecutors 
have acknowledged the difficulty of 

' convicting even top officials If they 
were not directly involved in formu- 
lating Order 101. 

"Generally, it hna to be said that : 
the dictatorial past stinks. It Is evil, I 
it Is repulsive,” Gauck told Deutsch- 
land 1 magazine In August "However, 

' If we were not to accept the past, if 
we Were to Somehow artificially 
block our capacity to remember, if 
we were not to employ our ability to 
: ask 'ourselves about our own re- 
- sponslbUity ami guilt, we would 
; have left the realm of the hitman " 1 


! plagued Toronto in; recent months 
j as part of foe guerrilla whr for drug 
> turf in Canada's biggest city. 

| Clubs- in British Columbia- • al-' 

, ready control the trade in -mbri- 
I juana, hashish, cocaine and heroind" 

| on Canada’s West Coast; the- Moun-' 
; ties say they are ’foe richest Hell^ 1 
'Angels in the world; 1 ■ 1 ” r 
| Lea' Hells, as they are called ’ in 1 
; French, are smuggling for'markiet 
, share in Montreal with an upstart' 

, rival' group called’ the '.Rock -Ma*-' 
I chine. Authorities here : said the 
j smaller local gang’s ability to wage 
; war so addaciously drains! an estafr 
I lished and feared’ organisation : like' 

! the Hdl’s Ang ela suggested links to. 
^powerful' crtnTtrBmflies In 
i tfettVEfaf En^i Add through them 
: to international crirrie syndicates. 11 : 
! I Yves' Layigne, author of a ; critical 
i book oh' the Hell’s Angels; pnjdldtfed 
! that the' parent 1 organisation* Wbdkj’ 
I not tolerate toty Iobs of 'cbntrol orf Its 
} intended forf arid he-fOrdsaW “a real.; 
b1tibtJbath M, ia Quebec;'-’. » 1 


• . Sjjonie- of the fiery incidents con- ! 
tinue to baffle the police. The family 1 j 
in the luxury home, who were not < 

i injured, had no -known connection , j 
J to biker groups. Neither did foe tan- ' 

• ning salon, foe police 9ay. . • 

i The high tension cWer biker wart i 
| fare wab 1 evident at foe burial of 

i Richard Emond, reportedly a leader . 

1 of a Montreal-area Hell’s Angels pla- 
; toon. He was felled in a parking lot ! 

, hit a Week ago; ; 

I -The ’funeral' in Troia-Rlvteres, 

! about 150 miles from Salnt-Luc, was 
[ monitored by : surveillance aircraft 
I and -about 300' police officers. TTidy 
I outnumbered foe rhournbrS, who 1 
i arrive d! tiv Sfratehed limousinfS'Mc] ' 1 
- astride ' their rptftblirig machines, 1 j 
1 rtiost 6f’ them 'sporting the “colors” 1 
i of the' -Hell’s' Anjjels- on their jackets ; j 
j and vests. 1 '; * 1 1 - •■;> ' ,l - -■■ 

I l Mr.' Ettfohdte young- 'daughter 1 | 
wept rit her tether's' grave lalte'Buf i 
the 1 'pause ' for * grief waB Sliort The 1 ! 
Sfitot-Luc , bbfobii‘ig i cafoe' only a few 
hours lfifeiv’ «»• 
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A Strategy for Success 


Rlohard Reeves 

MY AMERICAN JOURNEY , 

By Colin L Powell 
With Joseph E. PBralco 
Random House. 643pp. $25.95. 


N OW,. THIS is a c.v.1 — 613 
pages of what Colin Powell 
has done, for country, God 
and family. My American Journey.is 
three or four books in one — the 
stirring, . only-in-America . story of 
one determined man's journey .from 
the South Bronx to directing the 
mightiest of military forces; the fas* 
dnnting story of how that military 
thinks and operates; a black man’s 
cool look at our times; a self- 
indulgent, self improvement manual. 
And, ail in all, a generally impressive 
application for the top military job, 
the elected commander-in-chief, 
president of the United States. 

It's a good book — solid, con- 
trolled, defensive sometimes, but 
more honest than the boobs of men 
who pursue the presidency , along 
the more traditional trails of elec- 
toral politics. The general shows a 
sharper eye and pen than expected 
in quick thrusts at men he worked 
for and with, from President Ronald 
Reagan and Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger — heroes to 
Powell for reinvigorating the mili- 
tary — down to an uncertain Gen. 
Norman Schwarzkopf, □ decidedly 
un-heroic Oliver North and a foolish 
little Vice President Dan Quayle. 

"Was that a yes?” Powell quotes 
National Security Advisor Frank 
Carlucci as^mO tiering* -when^the. 
two of them leave Reagan's of See 
trying to divine what the old man 
said and meant 

Powell begins his story on Kelly 
Street in the Hunt’s Point section of 
the Bronx — called "Banana Kelly" 
because of the way it curves. He 
writes revealingiy about a subject 
generally ignored in white journal- 
ism; the differences and tensions 
between American blackB and West 
Indians. 

Powell's parents and a large ex- 
tended family came from Jamaica to I 
Harlem, then on to the Bronx and 
Queens. Both his father and mother 
were garment workers. They 
worked hard, almost obsessively — 
that Is the way of many West Indi- 
ana They sent their son to City Col- 
lege of New York, and he fell in love, 
with the Reserve Officer Training 
Corps and with the Army. 


The city kid, Lt Powell, was sent 
south in 1959 and got another edu- 
cation, this one about race. When 
he found out just how bad racism 
was in Georgia and Alabama in 
those days, this was his reaction: 
“If people in the South insisted on 
living by crazy rules, then I would 
play the hand dealt me for now. If I 
wsb to be confined to one end of 
the playing field, then I was going 
to be a star on that part of the 
field.” When blacks began rioting 
In the 1960s, his reaction was: “We 
are not eager to see the country 
burned down. We were doing well 
in It” 

If his race wsb a detriment, living 
in Phenix City, Alabama — where 
he was refused service at local ham- 
burger stands — hard-working Col. 
Powell later turned it to tremendous 
advantage. He broke out of the pack 
by working harder than anyone else 
and by presenting his race superbly 
as an extra dimension in an institu- 
tion that is more than 25 percent 
black in the lower ranks and in a 
nation (and among politicians) 
anxious to validate the notion that 
all men are created equal by point- 
ing to successful blade role models. 
And, sure enough, there came a day 
in Phenix Cily when the city fathers 
dedicated a road called Gen. Colin 
L Powell Parkway. It intersects 
Martin Luther King Jr. Drive. 

T HE lieutenant's first overseas 
assignment was in West Ger- 
many. He says he knew early 
on that war in Vietnam was point- 
1 less, but he hustled to get there and 
get his ticket punched, He shows 
himself obsessed with his own' car- 
eer, calculating his advancement op- 
portunities again and again as he 
moves between shorter- and 
shorter-lived field commands and 
staff posts and longer and longer 
networking stints in Washington, 
The Army sends him to George 
Washington University for a mas- 
ter's degree in business administra- 
tion, setting him up as a White 
House Fellow under Carlucci and 
Weinberger at the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget 
Then he comes back again and 
again as a military assistant to four 
secretaries of Defense — Harold 
Brown, Weinberger, Carlucci and 
Dick Cheney — and as an assistant 
when Carlucci is Reagan's national 
security adviser and then national 
security Hdviser himself before being 



named by President George Bush as 
the chairman of the Joint Chiefa of 
Staff at 52, the youngest in history. 

The careerist. He is defensive 
about being called a “political gen- 
eral" — which is what he was. A 
"gofer," he says in a painful attempt 

- at self-deprecation, of his role as a tal- 

- ented facilitator, a brilliant manipula- 
tor of systems. And you come to 
realize that strategic thinking and 
seeming blind ambition are not nece- 
ssarily unique to Powell. The system 
that frames his life, the military, is 
rigidly institutionalized careerism. 

There is constant competition. 
Only one In 10 brigadier generals 
ever makes it to four stars. The sys- 
tem is designed, or supposed, to be 
objective, but a civilian reader is 
astonished by the power of higher 
' officers (and sometimes their wives) 

' to make and break underlings. 

H I was moving around so much I 
was afraid I might fail off the career 
track," Powell writes in what sounds 
like a touch of panic. The first requi- 
site is to avoid mistakes and traps, 
which can mean avoiding decisions, 


and staying away from crazy or vin- 
dictive commanders. The second 
requisite is to stand out in some way 
nevertheless. That’s the tougher 
test for most Army careerists, but 
Powell stood out from day one be- 
cause of his race: 

He understood, too, that the 
, changes in the army after Vietnam 
placed more value on his MBA than 
on his limited command and combat 
experience. Powell also understood 
exactly what was regarded, as fail- 
ure: “I detected a common thread 
running through the careers of 
officers who ran aground even 
though they were clearly able . . . 
they fought what they thought fool- 
ish or irrelevant, and consequently 
did not survive to do what they con- 
sidered vital." 

He survived and thrived. About 
his military service, he Is most de- 
fensive about charges and whispers 
that as JCS chairman he opposed 
the Gulf War against Iraq or that it 
was his doing that the war ended 
before the Iraqi army was destroyed 
forever or the counfry’s leader, Sad- 
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dam Hussein, was deposed or 
killed. He defends well enough, cit- 
ing a United Nations mandate only 
to liberate Kuwait and adding with 
finesse: "A reluctant warrior? Guilty. 
War is a deadly game and 1 do not 
believe In spending the lives of 
Americans lightly." 

He seems to blame Gen. 
Schwarzkopf for the few troubles he 
had then. Perhaps that is why he 
records his partner In the Gulf call- 
ing Washington and saying: “Colin, 
I feel like my head’s in a rise. 
Maybe Fm losing It. Maybe I'm los- 
ing my objectivity." But harsh words 
are few when he talks about 
“Mother Army," his true love, all the 
more because he is black. The 
Army was living the democratic 
ideal ahead of the rest of Americans 
..." he writes, “less discrimination, 
a truer merit system and leveler 
playing fields." He takes pride that 
he was “Bro' P" to some black sol- 
diers under his command in Korea 
and that it was his idea to put a 
statue at Fort Leavenworth to com- 
memorate the black “Buffalo Sol- 
diers" who patrolled the plains in 
the late 19th century. 

Now. it seems, black Democratic 
members of Congress come to him 
talking of a "dream” and a “night- 
mare." Their dream is his running 
for president or vice president as a 
Democrat; in the nightmare, he 
runs as a Republican. In the book he 
tries to go both ways, saying; "To 
sum up my political philosophy, I 
am a fiscal conservative with a so- 
cial conscience . . .The time may be 
at hand for a third major parly to 
emerge to represent this sensible 
center of the American people.” 

Reading between those lines and 
others, it seems to me that Powell 
has great reservations about Repub- 
licans' attitudes towards his race, 
but lie feels enormous personal 
gratitude to Reagan and Bush, lire 
presidents who restored love for the 
military and made him a national 
hero. Growing up with a photo- 
graph of Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
the kitchen wall, he voted Democra- 
tic until 1980, but he came to see the 
party aB anti-military — a percep- 
tion not helped when one of Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton's young assistants 
told a general, a Powell aide, “We 
don't talk to soldiers around here." 

Now they all want to talk to Pow- 
ell, the icon. I am not yet persuaded 
that he actually wants to be presi- 
dent, or i9 willing or able to pay 
King Public's shilling — that end- 
less trail of small humiliations In any 
campaign. But I am sure he wants to 
be asked. 


Henry Adams, Sleuth 


Jonathan Yardley 

PANAMA 
By Eric Zencey. 

Farrar Straus & Giroux 375pp. $24 

T HIS NOVEL by a little-known, 
writer is a genuine rarity In con- 
temporary American fiction: a seri- 
ous entertainment. It is the story, 
largely if not entirely believable, of a 
fev, weeks in the life of Henry 
Adams, the historian and mem- 
oirist. It Is set mostly in Paris and 
: takes place In 1892,. a time diet was. 
critical both for that city, and for 
Adams himself: for Paris because a 
scandal over the. finances of the 
Panama Canal venture threatened 
to bring down the government, for 
Adama because he wag in a long pa-, 

, Hod of eipotionnl and professional 
drift following the , suicide seven 
years earlier of his wife, Closer. 

If this seems unlikely raw material 


from which to extract a novel of any 
sort, much less a detective stpry, 
that only makes Eric Zencey’s ac- 
complishment all the more notewor- 
thy. ■ The suspense he creates is 
genuine; it begins with the disap- 
pearance of a young woman whom 
Adams has befriended and moves 
rapidly along through a succession 
of encounters with senior politicians, 
various police officers and sleuths, 
and shady characters of unknown 
purpose. By the same token, the 
novel also sends Adams on a voyage 
of_self-regeneration, one that leaves 
him prepared at Uie-end to write 
, his works Mont-SaintMichel and 
Chartres, as well as engaged with. 

, questions about the new. industrial 
world that in time he would confront, 
in The Education of Henry Adams, 
Readers who share my uneasi- 
! ness about fiction into which actual 
: historical characters are introduced i 
no doubt will -come to Panama, as I - 


did, with a certain wariness. At 
times this is' warranted, chiefly 
when “Henry Adanw” does things 
that one finds it difficult to imagine 
Henry Adams doing. But for the 
most part Zencey declines to torn 
figures of history into mere figures 
of fan; lie is more interested in 
using fiction as a way of understand- 
ing them than in capitalizing, d la 
Ragtime, on the cleverness of it ail. 

The narrative begins with Adams, 

; in Panama, being drawn to a photo- 
; graph of a dozen ranking officers of 
Compagnie Unlverselle, the French 
Panama undertaking that had gone 
bankrupt some years before, the un- 
savory conduct of which is only now 
: coniLng to iighLIn_particu| ar he is_ 
drawn to. the 'chief engioeerrjules 
Dingier, with whom he imagines he. 
shares a bond not merely, of widower- 
hood: but of being Tvictimsof the 
.■ same thing, the same ineluctable 
i force . , . the swelling mass of mid*. 

! dfing sort of men, the sort who every, 

| day came to greater prominence," .; 

Adams, “outpaced by a world that 


no longer seemed to need his kind," 
is prisoner of a changed world: 
“More crowded, less tolerant, less 
forgiving. Less artistic.” He is an 
old-fashioned man who is a misfit in 
“the coming age." 

The development, or redevelop- 
ment, of Henry Adams is by far the 
most interesting aspect of . this novel, 
but that is not to scant It as pure, or 
mere, suspense. The details of the 
mystery are too complex to be out- 
lined in a couple of paragraphs, so 
suffice it to say that, the story not 
only brings Adanw. Into contact with 
people he ordinarily would shun but 
also finds him at the mercy of new 
techniques of detection — finger 
printing, most particularly — that 
‘represents Ule ; rationalization,- the.- 
industrialization of police work." 

This last is 1 a, nice touch on 
Zeneey*B ■ part, but ; then Panama 
i abounds in such touches. Its characp 
' tors both real and imaginary, , are - 
deftly sketched, its portrait of Paris 
1 at at. time of .scandal: ,1s unseat!-, 
mental, and its gradual accretion of 


fact and rumor is subtly dona For 
Adams, it is all almost too much: 

“For a time the Panama affair had i 
seemed, if not clear, then at least 
orderly: each fact had suggested an 
i action, a next step, an appropriate 
and logical further Inquiry. But as 
he stood outside the Prefecture, his 
questions branched as confusingly 
as lines of descent in a village of 
polygamists, until he was no longer 
exactly sure what had begat what 
and where anything was related.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
the mystery of Adams's young' 
friend’s disappearance in time sheds 
light for him on other mysteries 
both, larger and deeper. In th e 
process of soilring, it .— ? more accu- 
.-rateJy r _-^play acting iflLheing detect 
five" i-i Adams is drtwn out of hie 
self-absorbed self-pity . and recon- 
nected with the world, even if it is a 
world he neither: likes nor under 
stands. Zencey leads him along this 
path so surely .and convincingly dial 
one almost, believes this to be: fr ue >' 
indeed wishes it were so. 


eriMfi-tha; 
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China aims to ‘talk and fight* with the US 

Beijing's diplomatic shift is I & ° 


Beijing's diplomatic shift is 
forging a new relationship 
with Russia while playing 
the Third World card. 

Francis Deron reports 


A a summer of military 

Al posturing and warlike com- 
■ * memorations of the cold 
war, China appears to be shifting to 
a diplomatic terrain in its relations 
with the outside world, particularly 
the United States. 

President Jiang Zemin seems 
likely to visit the United States to 
meet President Bill Clinton, and the 
two countries' ambassadors, who 
were recalled in June, are to be re- 
turned to their posts. China should 
not be expected to make compro- 
mises. But its declared wish to re- 
sume the formal dialogue looks like 
an updated version of the “talk and 
fight" strategy the US suffered from 
the Vietcong during the Vietnam war. 

Beying has taken several months 
to approve the appointment of the 
former Tennessee Democrat sena- 
tor James Sasser as US ambassador 
to China in place of Stapleton Roy. 
The move appears to have con- 
vinced Beijing that the United 
States is prepared to allow a Clinton- 
Jiang meeting to go ahead once the 
two countries’ foreign ministers, 
currently meeting in New York dur- 
ing the United Nations General As- 
sembly sessions, have settled the 
conditions for such a summit 

•i 5 11 off for several months, Bei- 
Jlngs approval of Sasser's nomina- 
tion to the ambassadorial post is a 
mujor concession. China does not 
entirely trust the new ambassador, 
especially because of his critical 
stand over the crushing in 1989 of 
the Tiananmen prodemocracy move- 
ment But the Chinese concession is 
a tactical one; Beijing has no inten- 
non of toning down the accusations 
« Islevelling against the US. 

Tne official media have continued 
o maintain their flow of inflamma- 
tory articles attacking Washington 
on two points that have enraged the 
Uimese: Taiwanese president Lee 
t eng-hui s private visit to the United 1 
states In June, and Clinton’s third i 







and 


meeting on September 13 with the 
Dalai Lama at the White House, even 
though it was an impromptu conver- 
sation struck up in Vice-President A! 
Gore’s office. Since then, Beijing sus- 
pects Washington has been trying to 
splinter China's national unity. 

This analysis is part of the power 
struggle over a successor to Deng 
Xiaoping and carries the personal 
stamp of the prime minister, Li 
Peng, who has built his career on 
nationalist sentiments that go to the 
heart of the communist old guard. 
However, the role of Individuals in 
the softening of the Chinese line 
must not be overestimated. The 
country’s leaders as a whole have al- 
ways been unsure about Deng’s pol- 
icy of reaching out to the US. 

So the Chinese "diplomatic encir- 
clement” of the US works both 
through a pointed reassertion of the 
new Slno-Russlan relationship and 
preparations for reforming the 
United Nations where Beijing has a 
veto in the Security Council. The 


deputy prime minister, Qian Qichen. 
a skillful diplomat who is also a "prod- 
uct" of the Soviet system (he studied 
in Moscow and served at China's em- 
bassy there), made a point of stop- 
ping off in Russia on his way to the 
UN General Assembly session. On 
September 22 he had a meeting with 
President Boris Yeltsin at his holiday 
home by the Black Sea, ostensibly in 
preparation for the Russian leader’s 
next visit to China in November. 

Qian took advantage of his Russ- 
ian stopover to explain the princi- 
ples his country wished to put 
forward for reforming the UN. For 
Beijing, it is a matter of defending 
non-interference in the interna! af- 
fairs of states and tightening the Se- 
curity Council's relations with the 
UN General Assembly. 

In other words, the aim is to clip 
some of the Security Council’s 
power and tilt the balance towards 
the General Assembly. China hasn’t 
always had a strong position in the 
Security Council, whereas in the 


Brazil s landless families fight for a share 

President Cardoso has I set upon by police in the middle of I strip " nrnmlcoD 1 am D.mUn ■ 


set upon by police in the middle of 

promised to ‘democratise 1 The official figure of 10 

the OWnflri?hin rtf IranH P roba bfr falls far short of the 

wnersmp of land. actual number. None of the police- 

Oomlnique Dhombres ? en involved has been puniBhed. al- 
renortq frnm du 1 ' foough several witnesses testified 

MUrTS Trom Rio de Janeiro to seeing torture and summary 

A devS^^i situ ® t5on , has ^Thefederal ministry las begun fa 

Paranapanenia d °, “?“ ti 8® tio i l int0 * e killings. Mean 

of SSo Paulo where 1 K^nriT^ Sanfa 01113 SUl ' vlv0r3 

families are th™ If • . . le ? s Altering at a nearby church. 

uncultivated aori? it "'"P t0 ,nv ® de SeVen large farms have already 

The tan&era w : Sf n iUe8aUy occu P ied m.Pbntal do 

large numbers nf recru l t f ^ Paraiiapanema. and the landowners 
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side," promises Jose Rainha Junior, 
the Movement's local leader. 

The country’s leading, leftwing 
party, the Workers’ Party, bps de- : 
cided to throw its weight behind die : 
landless movement and plans to 
launch a nationwide campaign. 

“This is the first time in 20 years I 


The federal ministry lias begun its . that the 'irarianlssuelws^een^o 

E fhP^Ti? 6 Mean - do ^ naDt in society's conscious- 
. S3nta E,ina fJ-vivors are ness." says Lifts Dulci, deputy, chafe 

sSv^ fl a ri n fif rby< J UrCh 'T ™ the .party, who proposes to 

Seven large farms have already redistribute among peasants the es- 
been illegally occupied in Pontal do rates of big jandowners owing 
P&ranapaneina, and the landowners : money to the Bank of Brazil, a state 
In this rural zoqe. considered back- owned commercial bank. 

compared witi, the rest of So President Fernando Henrique 
faulo state, have 'decided not to Cardoso quickly announced that he 

derate farther encroachments on , was ''examining" the idea and the 
theft proper^. ! suggestion to parcel out land bb- 

La, ]. ( “ esS Plants Move- longing to the nation. 'Tjie problem 
ment savs it is irainv to rinnhfe rti* nf • l ■ , * . 


dominant in ^ society’s conscious- 
ness," says Lifts Dulci, deputy, chair- 
man of the party, who proposes to 
redistribute among peasants the es- 
tates ,of big ]andownens owing 


form u 0 n i . 01 116 agrarian re- ■ 
has e at ^ nUs ' however, that he 

hasno immediate solutions. 
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RbnriAniJ & i far ? J n state of 1 
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peasants were people are killed, it won't be 


ro cne nation. "The problem 
ment says it is going to double, the . of, landless persons has become 
number of occupations. It, plans to worse," be 'admitted in an address 
use force to resist any attempt to designed to answer critics accusing 
dislodge them ftom land they oc- the government of doing nothlng/7 
We [ e „ re ,^ t0 W 1 * and if * ei Bht months of government, 

people are killed, it won t be on our we have settled 15,000 families 


i. General Assembly it has the votes of 
i ® h°9t of weak states still captivated 
I by its Third World rhetoric. 

r Twenty years ago. Deng Xiaoping 
told the UN General Assembly about 
the “theory of the three worlds” 
which, he said, required middle 
powers and Third World countries 
to join in a provisional alliance to 
thwart the "hegemonic" designs of 
the US and the Soviet Union. The 
purpose of that rhetoric was to forge 
■ a strategic relationship with the US 
aimed at the USSR That relation- 
ship largely overshadowed the 
initial Third World vision. 

The present upheavals in rela- 
tions between China and the West 
born of that realignment. And 
the strains inside the country, 
which is still not comfortable with 
foreign (largely American) economic 
penetration, do not necessarily fore- 
shadow a period of tranquillity in 
Beijing’s relations with the interna- 
tional community. 

(September 27) ... 

under the agrarian reform pro- 
gramme," he pointed out “And by 
the end of the year, we will have set- 
tied 40,000 as we had promised. 

,. "The occupation of estates and 
police violence compound the'prob- 
lem. Killings such as those commit- 
ted on tfie Santa Elina farm deserve , 
exemplary punishment 
“We're going through with the 
agrarian reform. It’s not possible 
thHt so much land should be in the . 
hands of so few, and that it should 
be producing practically nothing, 
when so. piany farmers don't even ■ 
have a patch of land to' cultivate. 
Were going to democratise lanft in 
Brazil, but without ; violence and : 
without illegal occupations." . i 
Brazil's constitution provides for 
the expropriatlqp of unpifttivatedland ' 

for the benefit of peasants, but tlie 

provision has hardly ever been ap- ' 
pljed, It is estimated that 44 per cent ; 
of land in Brazil ,1s owned, by.-l per 
cent of the population, A 'Workers’ i 
Party Inquiry show? thqt 994 people 
have , died in dispute? connected i 
with land over the past 10 years. 

(September 28) 


Croatia tries 
to dispossess 
Krajina Serbs 

Florsncs Hartmann 

T HE Zagreb army launched a 
lightning attack on August 4, 
regained control of Krajina and sent 
150,000 Serbs fleeing into exile. 
Today, only a few thousand Serbs 
are left In the region, which was 
their home for centuries. 

No one knows whether the pre- 
sent peace process will produce an 
agreement that allows refugees to 
return to their homes. Meanwhile, 
the Croatian government has issued’ 
a decree on the property of those 
persons no longer living in Croatia, 
which is in breach of the fundamen- 
tal right of refugees and victims of 
“ethnic cleansing" to return to their 
homes. 

The decree placing the property 
of Serbs who have fled Croatia under 
government authority came into 
force on September 5. Officially, it is 
said to protect the properly against 
appropriation by illegal occupation, 
and steins from the urgent need m 
find homes for the thousands who 
lost everything in die war. 

Accordingly, unused property 
and assets requisitioned under the 
decree have been made available to 
“displaced persons and refugees, 
persons who have returned but 
whose property has been damaged 
or destroyed, families of the defend- 
ers of the fatherland who have been 
killed or gone missing, disabled ex- 
servicemen and citizens whose 
work is vital for the security, recon- 
struction and development of re- 
gions that were formerly occupied". 

The Croatian authorities empha- 
sise that the measure is provisional. 
However, its discriminatory charac- 
ter cannot be concealed for it ap- 
plies only to the Serbs — all those 
“who left Croatia after August 17, 
1990", which was when the Krajina 
Serbs rebelled, and "the citizens of 
the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia” 
(Serbia and Montenegro) who “do 
not personally utilise” their property 
in Croatia. v 

The decree takes the form of a 
standard sequestration order. The 
only persons legally entitled to ap- 
peal, the Croatian Serbs, are ex- 
pected to return to Croatia within 30 
days from the date the decree 
became effective and apply for their 
property to be returned to them. 

This means that if the Serbs who 
fled Krajina do not.want to be dispos- 
sessed they had until October 5 to 
ijeturn to Croatia. No reclamation 
provisions have been made for per- 
sons living in Serbia and Montene- 
: gro who owned family property or a 
second home ip Croatian territory. 

■ Human rights associations in 
Croatia and the .Belgrade anti-war 1 
Sentre have, defended the rights of ’ 
victims subjected to ethnic discrimi- 
nation in the former Yugoslavia. 
Most of those concerned wijl find it 
impossible to return to Croatia with- 
inthe time set by the decree. 

The , international community’s 
silence was broken by the US ambas- 
s^dor to. Zagreb, Peter Galbraith: *The 
Serbs yyho fled are , Croatian citizens; I 
they have the right , to return.'! The 1 
MS had earlier; w^rneft Croatia that ! 
American financial aid for postwar re- 
construction wa$ linked to Zagreb’s 
altitude towards its Serbian minority. 
(September 28) 
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Armenians struggle to find their feet 


Though the cost of living 
has been stabilised, 
power cuts leave the i 
people cold, writes • 

Marie J6go in Yerevan 

V ANUSH and Marine are 
tired of looking at the black- 
ened walla of their apart- 
ment in a. suburb of the Armenian 
capital, Yerevan. “Not another win- 
ter in these conditions " they say. 

They manage to maintain the 
temperature inside the apartment at 
around 5 degrees Celsius by keep- 
ing the stove burning constantly. 
For fuel they use branches cut from 
trees around the capital, further de- 
pleting the country's , remaining 
forests. 

Tb be able to have electricity for 
more than a few hours a day and to 
receive radio and television, they 
have cobbled together a makeshift 
power generator. They eiivy the 
lucky ones living close to a hospital 
or an underground railway line who 
have an uninterrupted supply of 
electricity. They often recall the 
days when Armenia’s capital was 
the "best-lit city in the whole of the 
Soviet Union". 

Artist Gagik is not nostalgic and 
there are no blackened walls at his 
home, for he has the means to win- 
ter abroad. Officially, 300,000 Arme- 
nians have temporarily left the 
country since the worst dayre of the 
energy crisis in the winter of 1992- 
OS. The country’s political opposi- 
tion puts the number of Armenians 
forced to go abroad — mostly to 
Russia — In search of work at : 

800,000 of the country's total popu- 
lation of 3.7 million. 

When neighbouring Azerbaijan 
cut off energy supplies In 1988 be- 
cause of a clash with Armenia over 
the enclave of Nagorno Karabakh 
— in Azeri territory, but largely 
populated by ethnic Armenians — it 
disrupted the government’s 
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Yerevan’s streets are full of small traders photograph: Jonathan rugman 


attempts to introduce reforms since 
gaining independence on Septem- 
ber 22, 1991. 

Things have settled down some- 
what since the two sides signed a 
ceasefire agreement in May 1994, 
which so far has held. But energy 
supplies remain cut off, a situation 
that many businessmen have been 
quick to exploit 

Coining on top of the 1992 closure 
of die railway linking the country to 
Thrkey Bince the Soviet days, the 
lack of energy supplies has helped to 
tighten the stranglehold on an econ- 
omy already severely damaged by 
the USSR's collapse. 

The only pipeline bringing nat- 
ural gas into the country from Turk- 
menistan runs through Georgia In 
the north. But, says the deputy min- 
ister of energy, Karen Galstian: 
“The part of Georgia through which 
the pipeline passes is inhabited by 
Azeris, and it has been sabotaged 35 
times in five years.” 

The relative stability in Georgia 
at the moment allows natural gas to 


be piped into Armenia without too 
much difficulty, and good communi- 
cation links with Russia to be easily 
maintained. But without adequate 
energy, industrial output dropped 
60 per cent between 1989 and 1993, 
plunging the country into darkness 
and confusion. 

With the reopening of the Met- 
zamor power plant — which had 
been shut for security reasons since 
the 1988 earthquake and was put 
back into working order with 
Russian technical aid — Armenian 
schools will again have heating, say 
government officials. “We’re already 
providing about six hours of electric- 
ity a day Instead of the one or two 
hours at the worst moments of the 
199k-93 energy crisis," says Galstian. 

Despite these difficulties, Arme- 
nia, the smallest state emerging from 
the collapse of the Soviet Union in 
1991, does enjoy an internal stability 
that its turbulent Caucasian neigh- 
bours must envy. While Azerbaijan, a 
quarter of whose territory iB occu- 
pied by Armenia, is shaken by inter- 


nal strife made worse by quarrelling 
over Caspian oil, the young republic 
with a population that is 93.3 per cent 
Armenian is held together by strong 
national bonds and supported by ex- 
patriates who outnumber the popula- 
tion at home. 

Wedged between Turkey in the 
south and Azerbaijan in die east, 
Armenia has no natural resources 
or access to the sea. But its streets 
have been invaded by small traders, 
and the capital appears to have 
found a new lease of life. There are 
plenty of goods from Iran, Arme- 
nia’s third biggest trading partner 
after Russia and Turkmenistan. 

Inflation hit a high of 11,000 per 
cent in 1993 and was brought down 
to 3 per cent a month by the spring 
of 1994, but in spite of a disastrous 
start In 1993, the new currency 
die dram — has stabilised. 

Smart new houses springing up 
around the capital and well-dressed 
families visiting the city’s public gar- 
den to admire a rare black swan — 
imported by the interior ministry 
and guarded by a Bquad of police- 
men — testify to the emergence of a 
privileged class. 

But discontent Is widespread. 
Refugees beg in inner city streets and 
droves of old women hawk goods 
such as a loaf of bread or a packet of 
curettes. Malicious voices raise 
doubts about the economic “recov- 
ery" promised by officials, who 
argue that this is Inevitable after the 
country has touched bottom. 

The average monthly wage is 

3,000 drams ($61, the lowest in the 
Commonwealth of Independent 
States. Despite their legendary abil- 
ity to put up with privations, there 
are signs that people are beginning 
to get tired. “How can you decently 
live on 3,500 drams a month when a 
bus ticket costs 100 drams?" asks 
Sasha, a waiter whose wife sells frit- 
ters to augment the family income. 
“We have relatives In Los Angeles, 
and it’s thanks to their help that we 
eat meat once a week." 
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In addition to such individual do- 
nations, aid from Armenian expatri- 
ates is helping to keep the country 
on its feet. Humanitarian aid in 1993 
exceeded the state budget. 

While industry has been paral- 
ysed by energy shortages, agri- 
culture has benefited from the 
privatisation of land that began as 
early as 1991 at the initiative of the 
then prime minister, Vazgen 
Manukian. 

Armenia has distributed 80 per 
cent of its usable land to farmers. 
This is a unique achievement 
among the republics of the former 
Soviet Union, even though Armen- 
ian farmers now complain that they 
are short of farm equipment and fer- 
tiliser. What's more, the govern- 
ment can count on the support of a 
farming community of roughly 

300,000 households firmly opposed 
to a return to die old order. 

The July 5 parliamentary elec- 
tions buttressed this internal stabil- 
ity by giving the ruling Armenian 
National Movement an overwhelm- 
ing majority (170 of the 190 seats) in 
the legislature. However, opposition 
parties are asking questions about 
the way the elections were con- 
ducted and about a new constitution 
that increases the powers of Presi- 
dent Levon Ter-Petrosian. He will 
now be able to appoint and dismiss 
members of the entire executive. 

The comment by observers from 
the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe that the elec- 
tions were “free, but not Mr" brings 
a sharp reaction from the leader of 
the National Democratic Union, 
Vazgen Manukian. He says it be- 
trays the “existence of a two-tier 
concept of democracy in the West". 

A ban imposed six months before 
the elections on the historic Dash- 
naktsutian Party, and the arrests of 
its members, has cast doubts on the 
direction democracy is taking. Agop 
Avedikian, who edits the indepen- 
dent daily, Azg, and is close to an- 
other opposition party, the 
Ramgavar, says that “with no ob- 
servers at the polling sites, there 
were many irregularities". 

(September 22) 


Watchdog barks over the single currency 


Germany fears few EU 
countries can meet the 
Maastricht deadlines. 

Lucas Delattre 

reports from Bonn 

W HEN the German finance 
minister, Theo Waigel, ruled 
out Italian participation in the com- 
mon European currency, wasn't he ' 
saying what everybody already 
knew? 

In an Interview in the mass- 
circulation dally BHd Zeitung on 
September 25, he Insisted he had 
expressed the obvious when he de- 
clared on September 20 that only 
those countries that had addressed 
their debt situation and were taking 
the trouble to keep their interest 
rates, prices and exchange rates 
under control could hope to join the 
European monetary union. “The 
Chancellor and I see eye to eye on 
this point,” he said. 

At the recent summit in Majorca, 
however, Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
tried to reassure his Italian partners 
and said that he sympathised with 
thk measures that LambertO Dint's 
government was taking. He also 
pointed out fhat'Bonn did hot want 
to exclude any country frotn the sto- 
gie currency. 1 ' 

These are by no means two con- 


tradictory positions. Germany con- 
siders that it is in its own interest to 
defend budgetary and financial sta- 
bility ift Europe as forcefully as pos- 
sible. This does not mean acting 
Uke a big economic power obsessed 
with dominating Its partners. 

In seeking additional guarantees 
aimed at ensuring long-term bud- 
getary discipline among the mem- 
ber countries of the European 
economic and monetary union, Ger- 
many is admittedly Betting itself up 
as the watchdog of the single cur- 
rency, but there is no question of 
scuppering a project backed by big 
German banks and corporations. 

Given the public’s reservations 
about the project, Germany Is anx- 
ious to wrap up the monetary union 
as thoroughly as possible, to pre- 
vent it becoming a central issue in 
the 1998 elections. The single cur- 
rency Is fine, but on condition that 
there are absolutely no doubts 
about the partners’ qualifications. 

When the time comes, there will 
be no question of accepting any 
bending of the criteria, particularly 
those applying to public debt (Maas- 
tricht rules that it should'not exceed 
00 per cent of GDP). Drefedner 
Bank economists who recently 
pleaded for a “compromise" on tills 
point have been severely taken to 
taBk by the Bonn finance ministry. 

Doubts are, however, beginning 


to surface in Germany about Bel- 
gium and the size of its public debt, . 
but it is about France that the most ' 
searching questions are being 
asked. “When Theo Waigel speaks 
of Italy, he to in fact thinking of 
France," explained one Christian 
Democratic Union deputy who did 
not want to be identified. 

The 1996 budget of French prime 
minister Alain Jupp&'a government 
has been greeted with sceptical . 
comments in Germany. “We don’t 
know whether the French govern- 
ment will have the courage to take 
unpopular measures next year be- 
cause of the approaching elections," 
noted the daily Frankfiirter Allge- 
melne Zeitung. The trade daily, 
Handetoblatt, observed: “With this 
budget, the Jupp6 government is 
not going to dispel misgivings about 
its will to bring in reforms.” 

At the same time, Reimat Jochim- 
sen, a member of the Bundesbank’s 
board of administration and chair- 
man of the central bank's largest 
regional subsidiary — - in North- 
Rhine-Westphalia — took an un- 
precedented step when he publicly 
questioned France’s ability to meet 
the criteri^ within the time limits set 
for entering the monetary union. 

Oddly enough, in spite of the 
monetary storm he whipped up 
with hfe remarks on September 20, 
the German finance minister again 



chose to return to the subject on 
September 25. This time, however, 
he mentioned neither Italy nor Bel- 
gium. “We want neither a weak cur- 
rency nor an inflationary currency,” 
he said. The monetary union will 
come, he Insisted. “But It to clear 
that a single EuropeaH curreHcy has 
also to be just as strong as the Ger- 
man mark.” 1 

‘ The German ' authorities 1 are 
clearly not averse to politicising the 
debate. Increasingly, the concern to 
to reasspre a tarried German pub- 


lic. Already, prominent figures un- 
connected with tiie government are 

speculating on the possibility of 
monetary union bong postponed. 
The Dresdner Bank, which has Just 
published a study of the various see- 
narios, thinks a "two-year delay" « 
likely if a hard cord of countries 
foiled to meet the Maastricht crite- 
ria by 1999. But the German leader 3 
are taking every possible 
nlty to emphasise that there wW ..R® 
no monetary union without France. 

(September 26). 
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Greenpeace sails through choppy waters 

After the problems In I France has now been fnnv»ri nn tA i c n J .. 




. After the problems In 
' Mururoa, Roger Cans 

argues that the group- ! 

should return to its 
idealist principles • ' 

A LL is not well with tife 
leadership of Greenpeace 
International. Its former 
president, David MacTaggart. has 
been scathingly critical of the ama- 
teurish way the campaign against 
the French resumption of nuclear 
testing at Mururoa atoll was organ- 
ised, given tile huge resources avail- 
able to the organisation. 

From his yacht Vega, which was 
impounded by the French near the 
atoll on September 27, he has been 
railing against the loss of the or- 
ganisation’s larger boats, which fell 
into the hands of French navy com- 
mandos like ripe plums on Septem- 
ber 1, before the first test had even 
been carried out He thinks it is 
high time the "eco-warriors" went 
back to the good old strategy of 
David harassing Goliath. 

The coordinator of the Mururoa 
campaign. Ulrich Jurgens, was in- 
raubous enough to tell the press, 
from his office in Tahiti, how un- 
happy he was about the way action 
on the ground had been carried out. 
Veteran campaigner Jonathan Cas- 
tle had been right to cross the lines 
so the flagship Rainbow Warrior 
would be impounded, but MV 

Greenpeace — the "mother ship" of 

the whole 1995 campaign — should 
never have been seized. 

By trying to rival Rambo at the 
controls of her helicopter, the 

Greenpeace does not 
mind losing the naval 

battle. In the fight for 
world opinion, it 
needs to be seen as a 
victim of brute force 

American Paula Hucklebury stu- J 
Pidly provided the French with an 
excuse to intercept the MV Green- 
pea ff- That meant the expedition 
could no longer get food or fuel to 
the re8t of the flotilla, and had to 
wave goodbye to its inflatable' 
XT*’ parac hutes, microJightB 
“ d .£ e Possibility of air links and' 
satellite communications. Thomas 
jcnultz, captain of the ship and' 
deputy co-ordinator of the cam- 

Sp^ndi n °g at happy about 

I/W a mee ^ ng of Greenpeace in' 
London on September 19 , Jurgens 
took responsibility for what had 
happened, resigned and was re- = : 
S’^^SchiUtz. But the compos!- , 
teams - who • 
b^f d X W , eeksoftension - wi!1 I f 

lak^r Wed hefore ftirther action to 
Z ; Greenpeace cannot afford to 
set it wrong again. ; 

JZ lta ef / ortB 80 be de-1 
a ■ lfl , sco? 11 is fr* 6 
curSi SIT 81 , Io8se3 were ln - 
shtos lnterc eption of the' 

ounw ? gU L re of 210 million was; ■ 
Bu/rw the Undon m ^ting). .1 
frnm i eenpeace activists are far ! 

S >! 

French prevent the first; 
flurrv n? Stl !r ey , d,d create such a , ■ : 
target LT lntere8t their 

half J ^^fWwedicaughtina 1 • 

■ ^ 0f flak frottl all quarters,! • . 


France has now been forced on to 
the defensive in almost every world 
dapital. Ambassadors have been re- 
called, protest demonstrations held, 
contracts broken off, and boycotts 
organised* Never has France had to 
fece such, criticism for its nuclear 
tests, the importance of which it is 
now frying to play down and whose 
number it may reduce. - . . 

Greenpeace does not mind losing 
the naval battle. In -the fight for the 
hearts and minds -of world opinion^ 
it needs to be seen as a victim of 
brute force. In this, it has suc- 
ceeded: the Mururoa blasts have 
■never before had such repercus- 
sions in Australia, Japan, Chile and 
even Europe. 


So despite the wear and tear of a 
long, difficult and expensive cam- 
paign, Greenpeace is in no mood to 
throw in the towel. Its new director, 
Thilo Bode, who officially took over 
on September 1 (the black day 
when the two ships were Inter- 
cepted), is not the sort of person to 
be discouraged by a setback. Green- 
peace will pursue the same strategy 
of harassing powerful bodies that 
destroy or pollute, but it will do so in 
a more organised way. Activists who 
slip up will be called to account and 
even expelled. 

Greenpeace’s budget has 
shrunk from $174 million in 1990 
to $150 million today, so it needs 
more rigorous management, par- 


ticularly as the organisation now 
has broader ambitions than before. 
It will continue to take on volun- 
teers, but responsibility for major 
campaigns will be putin the hands 
of well-tried activists. It does not 
want to have to apologise again to 
a company like Shell, whose oil rig 
was too hastily accused of pol- 
luting the North Sea after a slapr 
dash inspection. 

Greenpeace’s Idealist Quaker 
principles remain Its bedrock. Even 

a new generation, under mounting 
German influence, to about to take 
over, that does not mean its can* 
paigners will be tamed. Its Ideals 
require not faceless bureaucrats, 
but determined activists who are 


prepared to take personal risks to 
defend their cause. 

Despite a string of triumphant 
communiques, France's navy, gen- 
darmerie and nuclear scientists 
have certainly not seen tiie last of 
Greenpeace. The peace flotilla is 
still on the spot, waiting for 'thd 
slightest opening and constantly re- 
layed by fresh volunteers. i 

[ Between now and May (or 
March, if the testing program me' is 
curtailed), the eco-warriors will 
undoubtedly be in the news again; 
despite interna! dissensions that 
have existed ever since Green- 
peace , came into existence. And 
donations . from sympathisers will 
continue to. accumulate in. support 
of a cause which, on a world scale. 
Greenpeace alone seems callable of 
serving. 

(September 28 ) 
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Che awaits history’s verdict 


Francois Maapero 

CHE GUEVARA 

by Jean Cormier 

with the collaboration of 

Hilda Guevara and Alberto Granado 

Rocher 448pp 139 francs 

L'ANNEE OU NOUS N'ETIONS 
NULLE PART 
by Paco Ignacio Talbo 1 1, 

Frollan Escobar and Felix Guerra ■ 
Translated from the Spanish 
by Mara Hernandez and Rend Solis 
M6taill6 281 pp 1 20 franca 

LESSUR VtVANTS DU CHE 
by Daniel Alarcon Ramirez, 
with Mariano Rodriguez 
Translated from the Spanish by 
Denyse Laroutls 
Rocher 229pp 1 29 francs 


C HE GUEVARA has become 
such a legendary figure that 
those who knew him must 
wonder whether they can remem- 
ber what kind of man he really was 
in the days before he became an 
icon in the often contradictory Helds 
of politics, art and commerce. 

Three new books contain much 
useful and original material that 
helps to separate man from myth. 
Jean Cormier's biography of Gue- 
vara con be described as “autho- 
rised”, since it was written with the 
help of Che’s daughter, Hilda, and 
childhood friend Alberto Granado. 

Cormier admits to being fasci- 
nated by Guevara because he was a 
Romantic endowed with brains, a 
heart and cojones — “not the sort of 
person you often find in history 
books'*. Fans of cloak-and-dagger 
novels will be delighted to learn that 
Che was someone who “danced 
with the wolves'' and a “visionary 
who was organising the future", but 
who also liked kissing the girls and 
drinking rum, "a voyager of the 
soul" whose “purity and tragic death 
leave the doors of the imagination 
I wide open". Cormier’s book is cer- 
tainly not history — though it could, 

I suppose, be called Che: His Story. 

From Che's birth in Argentina in 
1928 to his death in Bolivia in 1967, 
there are few chronological gaps, 
partly becauae he wrote a lot him- 
self, and parity because there is 
much evidence from other sources. 
But a degree of mystery still sur- 
rounds what motivated his deci- 
sions And actions. 

Any biographer of Che has to be 
familiar not only with the history of 
Latin America, which made him 
what he was, and of the world com- 
munist movement, whose orienta- 
tions he wished to influence, but 
also with the clashes that occurred 
towards the end of the cold war — 
in other words the background to 
the Cuban revolution and Che’s vis- 
ion of world revolution. 

Cormier accumulates an Impres- 
sive series of “true little details”. But 
they get in the way of the realissues. 
Take, for example, Che's formative 
years. He came from a bourgeois 
background. His mother taught him 
the values Hint lay behind Argen- 
tina's independence, a secular, Jaco- 
bin ideal that expressed itself in sup- 
port for the Republican cause in Spain. 

The weedy young Guevara learnt 
to dominate his body and overcome 
Ids asthma. Cormier describes how 
he joined a rugby team, but tells us 
virtually nothing flbout the context of 
the period. How did the teenage Gue- 
vara react to Peronism. the regime 
under which he lived while attending 
school and studying to be n doctor? 
We know his mother was a self- 




The love of life exuded by hla followers was probably lacking in Che 
Guevara in the closing stages of hla life photograph: lee lockwooo 


confessed antl-Peronist. But what 
about her son, who later on in life 
never came out against Peron'a Jus- 
ticiallsm, which he regarded purely 
as a crusade of the descamisados 
(the shirtless), and whose Mus- 
solinian aspects he ignored? 

In 1952, when Guevara started 
travelling around Latin America, he 
was still apolitical. But he acquired a 
social conscience from his medical 
experience. "I was in close contact 
with poverty, hunger, disease,” he 
wrote. “I saw die degradation 
caused by undernourishment and 
constant repression.” 

That long march, followed by his 
Involvement in 1954 in an attempt to 
resist an Invasion of Guatemala by 
US-trained mercenaries trying to 
topple the ‘’overpragressive' 1 
regime of Jacobo Arbenz, were the 
decisive factors in Che’s increas- 
ingly radical political stance. 

After meeting the woman who 
was to become his first wife, the 
exiled Peruvian activist, Hilda 
Gadea, Che began to read a wide 
range of authors, many but not sll of 
them Marxist. 

These established facts about 
Che have long since exploded the 
American claim that he was "an in- 
ternational communist agent". He 
learned his brand of Marxism from 
books, and constantly modified and 
enriched it in the light of further 
reading and experiences. It eventu- 
ally caused him to break away from 
textbook Mnrxist-Leulnism and Hie 
dogma of communist countries. 

Che's attempt to reforge a brand 
of communism whose historical 
mainspring was not so much the 
class struggle as mankind itself is 
surety the central piece of the Jig- 
saw. His determination to put that 
Idea into practice governed the 
whole of his life. 

In 1955, Che was chosen as expe- 
dition doctor by the group that 
wanted to overthrow the Cuban dic- 
tator, Fuigencio Batista. By 1959, 
when the guerrillas swept into Ha- 
vana. he had become one of their 
most respected leaders because of 


his military prowess and because he 
practised an egalitarian moral code 
that reinforced the struggle against 
a totally corrupt dictatorship. 

He organised the people’s army, 
pushed through agrarian reform, 
headed the central bank, became 
industry minister and represented 
Cuba at international organisations. 
Above all, he became Fidel Castro’s 
close friend. 

If Cormier is to be believed, their 
friendship was above all a pact be- 
tween two super-machos. In Mexico 
in 1955, they had spent a "sleepless 
night" talking about "social issues”. 
Then, after one of Che’s first ex- 
ploits as a guerrilla, Fidel ex- 
claimed: "Che Is a cojonudo, he’s a 
real warrior." 

Their friendship was above all 
founded on a shared culture and vi- 
sion of the future revolution (Che 
read the first two books of Das 
Kapltal only in 1962). Both men ven- 
erated the great 19th century libera- 
tors of the continent that Joa6 Marti, 
champion of Cuban independence, 
called "our America" 

Their philosophy was marked by a 
Rouaseauist conception of mankind 
and nature, and completely opposed 
the "American way of life”. It hinged 
on the belief that a society per- 
verted by capitalism caa be regener- 
ated by die emergence of what Che 
called die revolutionary “new man". 

During his five years as politician 
nnd statesman, he was determined 
to bring his actions into line with his 
philosophy. To do that, he decided 
to abolish the law of value in ex- 
change, the notion of profit in deal- 
ings between companies, and 
material criteria in the payment of 
individuals, which were to be re- 
placed by "moral incentives’’. 

This resulted in a public debate in 
Cuba that lasted the whole of 1963 
and part of 1964, and whose com- 
plexity has been equalled only by the 
polemic that divided die Bolsheviks 
nfter the October Revolution. 

Cormier skates over the impas- 
sioned and vital nature of the de- 
bate. True, it is hard to lend a 


theoretical discussion the intensity 
of a Dumas novel. Yet the fate of a 
whole society hung in the balance, 
and it would have been nice to have 
the opinion of at least one Cuban 
party cadre, engineer or worker 
with experience of that debate. 

Eventually an anti-Che faction 
developed in the party machine: 
longstanding Communist Party 
members did not take kindly to the 
sacrilegious questioning of "social- 
ism as it actually exists" in the 
Soviet Union, while the new tech- 
nocrats saw Che as a threat to their 
burgeoning privileges — and he 
was an Argentine to boot 

Che lost the battle. In 1964 he 
was in effect stripped of responsibil- 
ity for domestic affairs, and set off 
to represent Cuba throughout the 
world. He began to propound that 
same philosophy at international 
gatherings: the socialist camp, if it 
really wished to remain socialist 
could not practise the laws of the 
market within its boundaries. 

He said as much at the United 
Nations in New York in 1964, and 
again in Algiers: “If we establish 
that kind of relationship, we shall 
have to admit that the socialist coun- 
tries are to a certain extent the ac- 
complices of capitalist exploitation.” 

The break came a few weeks 
later. Castro met Che at Havana air- 
port. ft was to be Che's last public 
appearance. What did the two men 
say to each other? The only person 
who knew was Osvaldo Dorticbs, 
president of the republic, who com- 
mitted suicide. 

Cormier, who devotes less than a 
page to the question, recounts the 
most plausible scenario in rather 
implausible terms. They shut them- 
selves away “to have the whole 
thing out Fidel realised that his 
friend had a new vision of under- 
development and that he was mov- 
ing towards Third Worldism." 

It is hard to see what "new vision'’ 
Che could have had, since for the pre- 
vious five years he had consistently 
propounded arguments they shared. 
But the militants straight talking was 
no longer acceptable to the Cuban 
leader, who had to allow for raison 
d'itat. Castro had little room for man- 
oeuvre, caught between the punish- 
ing blockade imposed by the US 

Che was a humanist 
who, In order to forge 
‘new men’, did not 
care how many fell 
by the wayside 

and his Soviet ally’s dream of turn- 
ing Cuba into a satellite. 

Did Moscow really ''berate" Cas- 
tro and demand Che’s dismissal? 
Whatever the case, Che resigned 
from all his posts and even gave up 
his Cuban nationality. But he could 
still fall back on military endeavour. 
He secretly slipped out of the coun- 
t ry to set up other centres of revolu- 
tionary struggle in the world. 
Castro shared Che's view that the 
creation of any new or anti-imperialist 
activity cduld only help the cause of 
the Cuban revolution. 

But did Castro encourage Che’s 
plans or try to dissuade him? Did 
he, as some believe, send his com- 
rade to his death, or did he do all lie 
could to provide logistic support? 

Did Che himself really believe he 
could win, or was he Beeking a form 
of suicide? After all, he had once 
written that death mattered little, and 
was even welcome, as long as his 
battle cry was heard. These ques- 
tions have been asked by a great 
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many people in the past 30 years: a 
serious biography should not have 
passed over them In silence. 

Che left for Africa because he 
thought a world game was being 
played out for possession of a conti- 
nent that was acceding to indepen- 
dence. He tried to support the 
followers of the murdered Patrice 
Lumumba in Congo (now Zaire), 
but failed. Late in 1966 we find him 
in Bolivia, on the soil of "our Amer- 
ica”. The episode leading up to his 
death is ancient history. 

Two other new books throw light 
on Che's last two campaigns. The first, 
L’Anitee Ou Nous Elions Nulle Part 
Ohe Year We Were Nowhere) is a 
montage by the Mexican novelist 
Paco Ignacio Talbo IT and two Cuban 
writers of extracts from Che*9 Afri- 
can diary, interspersed with the tes- 
timony of comrades and other texts. 

Taibo n explains that Che's pres- 
ence in Africa was first revealed by 
confidential remarks made to him in 
Havana in 1987. “An important 
member of the Cuban state appara- 
tus" then allowed him to copy ex- 
tracts from the diary, whose 1 
existence had been “the best-kept 
secret of the Cuban revolution". 

In fact, Che’s presence in Africa 
was already known (the Spanish en- 
cyclopaedia, Grijalbo. mentions it in 
its 1986 edition), as indeed was the 
existence o( his diary (R4gis De- 
bray saw it in Havana in 1966). 

If one is prepared to discount this 
window-dressing, where the hand of 
the secret services can be delected, 
and to ignore the unfortunate way 
Che’s texts have been chopped up. 
this document is well worth reading 
for the pathetic account it gives of 
the attempt to create a "second Viet- 
nam" in the heart of Africa and for 
its portrait of Che — of a man who 
was as hard on himself as he was on 
others, and impossibly demanding 
when ft came to choosing his men. 
They should be whittled down 
from 1.000 to 100, then from 100 to 
10, and from 10 to two ... " 

This usefully corrects the usual 
hagiographical Image of Che. He was 
certainly a humanist, but the kind 
who, in order to forge "new men", 
does not care how many fall by the 
wayside. Debray, who saw him a year 
later in Bolivia, wrote: "Che seemed 
to pare down discipline to essen- 
tials. He did not dress it up or allow 
personal relations to get In the way. 
is there a charisma of distance?” 

That Is a question Daniel Alarcon 
Ramirez, one of the five survivors of 
the guerrilla war In Bolivia, would 
certainty answer in the affirmative. 
His fraternal respect for Che has re- 
mained intact after nearly three 
decades. 

His fascinating book Is an excep- 
tional document it describes a feat 
of unusual heroism, his escape from 
thousands of Bolivian army ranges 
and their American advisers; and 
paints a more vivid picture than Iub 
leader's rather dry diary of the peo- 
ple who followed Che and of die 
country they wanted to "liberate". 

In the description of their desper- 
ule yet ultimately victorious struggle 
to survive, the deeper reasons for 
their revolutionary urges emerge in. 
a simple manner, as does their great 
love Of life, a quality which was 
probably — and tills remains tne 

great mystery — lacking in Che, at. 
least in the closing stages of his We. 

(September 1) 
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UK in grip of power craze 


j Guardian reporters 
examine why US utilities 
I are snapping up British 
electricity companies , 

G ALE KLAPPA, recently ap- 
pointed as chief executive of 
Bristol-based South Western 
: Electricity (Sweb), has an unuBual 
qualification among heads of re- 
gional electricity companies (RECs). 

Far from beiog an electrical engi- 
neer or even an accountant, Mr 
'Klappa specialises in public rela- 
tions. He holda a degree from the 
University of Wisconain-Mllwaukee 
. In mass communications. Evidence, 
if any was needed, of how important 
i- image has become in the con- 
i' tentious world of electricity utilities. 

Mr Klappa works for the South- 
ern Company, the first American 
| utility to succeed in buying a British 
, REC. Two other US power groups, 

' Houston Industries and Central and 
| South West, are locked in a £1.64 
billion takeover battle for Manches- 
teebased Norweb. 

Also looking at splashing out bil- 
lions of dollars on British RECs are 
Pacific Gas & Electric and Pacifi- 
corp. Although Paclficorp pulled out 
of takeover talks with Chester- 
based Manweb last week, it has 
plenty of other RECs to consider. 

The American takeover fever has 
been sparked in part by spare cash. 
Both Houston and Central and 
South West dwarf British RECs and 
have capacious war chests. But they 
are also expanding abroad to escape 
the US system of regulation, which 
ha3 60 years of experience, operates 
at state and federal level, and sets a 
cap on power firms' profits. 

Die British regulatory system is 
I ^ formoil. There is debate about, 
i to adapt the UK system — 
i which provides companies with in- 
centives to improve — to the new 
world of multinational takeovers. 

UK regulators have fewer staff 
than their US counterparts, are less 
experienced and far less combative, 
j US agencies have no hesitation in 
I utilities with racketeering. 

| UK regulators are reluctant to critb 
cae companies by name, let alone 
threaten such action. 

I Southern la no stranger to court- 
raom battles. The new owner of 
web is under investigation by US 
! ■‘egulators for allegedly collecting 
i ****** profits from 1 million elec- 
mcity customers In its home state of 
Georgia. 

State officials say Georgetown 


Consulting Group found that the 
company made excess income by 
falling to pass on to customers the 
lower cost of borrowing. 

Local consumer activists point to 
this Inquiry and Southern’s other 
legal entanglements as evidence of 
a history of poor management and 
high prices. Julie Simons, energy 
analyst with the consumer group 
Campaign for Prosperous Georgia, 
said customers might have lost tens 
of millions of dollars because nei- 
ther consumer groups nor regula- 
tors can monitor easily the complex 
accounts of the huge utility. 

Doug Teper, a Georgia state leg- 
islator who has participated In rate 
proceedings, said the government 
had failed to control Georgia Power. 
Southern’s major electricity unit, 
tightly enough. "Georgia Power 
pretty much gets their way at the 
Georgia Commission. They would 
just overwhelm us. outgun us, out- 
man us, out-paper us. Just stacks 
and stacks of papers.” 

Southern had answers to these 
charges. The company said changes 
in the weather could cause fluctua- 
tions in utility earnings — “eventu- 
ally. it all evens out" — and that it 
had good relations with government 
rate-setters. 

But Georgia consumer groups 
are also firing directly at Sweb’6 
new chief executive and his South- 
ern colleague, Mike Harreld, ap- 
pointed Sweb finance director. 

Neil Herring from the Sierra 
Club, the state’s principal environ- 
mental group, claimed that South- 


ern had sent Mr Klappa to the UK in 
an attempt to Influence public senti- 
ment and the political atmosphere. 
Mr Herring said: “He's no utility 
man, but a public relations guy,” 

Rex Smith, who tracked Southern 
for the Atlanta Business Chronicle, 
Baid: "Mr Klappa . . . maybe the ulti- 
mate spin-doctor. I would not put it 
past him to' stretch die envelope 
until it's beginning to tear." 

Mr Smith expressed concern 
about Mr Ktappata role under South- 
ern’s chief executive officer, Ed- 
ward Addison, who retired earlier 
this year. 

In 1989, Southern pleaded guilty 
to making illegal political campaign 
contributions. A company official 
had overpaid the utility’s advertising 
agency with instructions to give the 
excess payments to local politicians. 
During Mr Addison’s tenure it fell to 
Mr Klappa to explain the power 
company’s spending practices, in- 
cluding shifting lucrative pension 
fund business to Mr Addison’s son. 

Southern dismissed the episode: 
“All this stuff is so long ago.” The 
company had sacked the manager 
who instigated the illegal payments. 

Mr Smith agreed that under the 
new chief executive, Bill Dahlbarg, 
"this could be a whole new com- 
pany”. 

But some Southern shareholders 
have filed a civil action alleging 
racketeering, which may entangle 
Mr Harreld. The US federal courts 
have given the investors renewed 
permission to proceed with claims 
that the company defrauded them 


Pressure builds for reform 

R EGULATORY reform for I cowa while the regulator; 

Britain’s privatised utilities tem remains unchanged. 


It Britain’s privatised utilities 
Ts hlgh on the political agendo 
and is likely to stay there beyond 
the next election, writes Simon 
Beavts. 

The debate is driven by the 
realisation that should Labour 
win, not only will windfall taxes 
on utilities be a reality (If the 
current Chancellor has not got 
to the booty first) but that a 
regulatory shake-up will be a 
priority. 

So why do a string of US utili- 
ties, deal-hungry conglomerates 
like Hanson and others, wants 
power company ao desperately, 
even with windfall taxes and 
Labour threatening? One reason 
is that these companies show 
every sign of remaining cash 


cowa while the regulatory sys- 
tem remains unchanged. 

Dieter Helm, head of consul- 
tancy Oxera and a severe critic 
of UK regulation, bluntly de- 
clares the present system dead. 
And he argues that there will be 
problems regulating foreign utili- 
ties. Yet the Government has 
given the go-ahead to Southern 
Company of Georgia to take con- 
trol of Speb ip Bristol. 

Even experts Who support the 
present system of regulation 
think the bids could require - 
Monopolies Commission (MMC) 
scrutiny. - 

If ministers are fighting shy of 
tile MMC, they must concede tile 
need to look at regulation. The 
problem is the political price of - . 
doing either is probably too high. 


Stock Exchange drops Internet veto 


9*111 Jones 

TU? ®S ock Exchange has re- 
treated from its opposition to 
m ._T ar . e Prices being transmitted 
ertne internet computer network. 
v.^weretobeUstedinajoint 
22* kjWM Cambridge firm 
Information and 
re Sharelink more than three 

oThni? 0 ' i? ut P^iect was put- 
Wl r lhe Bxebnte 
J^onthediyoffoelaundithat 
^ESM. n0 Pro^de real-time prices, 
tinno k ' niW withdrawn allege- 

about the Exchange’, apSt 

lSS3Mas:.‘r- 


ESI has announced that it is 
' ready to begin trading. For £5 a 
'month, PC users with a modem and 
access to the Internet will be able to 
,buy and. sell shares through their 
iSharelink MarketMaster account. 
;and will be able to call up the live 
! price of any share before deciding 
'to buy or sell. : 

j The, service offers price histories 
iand portfolio management facilities; 
'Charges, Include * minimum com- 
mission of £10, 1 per. cent on the 
first £2,500, and 0.1 on deals above 
£5,000.*- — — .j — . ._n.. 

| The Exchange has also said ItWflTr 
provide' real-time pricing to the Info- 
trade electronic network^ which will, 
be made available to i private id- . 
jvestora.. 'Vi ■; i »>■•. ' 

! The power to buy and seO ahares - 
-via a computer will be welcomed by 


Investors outside the UK who have- 
access. to die Internet, but not to 
real-time share price listings.' In the ■ 
US these services have, until now, 

| only been available to professional 
brokers. 

Barclays Stockbrokers is the fatt- 
iest broker to open a site oh the In- 
iternet Unlike the ESI site, the 
!pages are an information-only ser- 
vice, PC users ban access the site 
'for details f5n. shareholder perks 
jsuch as a 10 per. cent discount on 
Hilton Hotels to shareholders of the 
;Ladbrpke Group. The site will be of 
Interest to- those -new- to" the et5ck- 
; market; providing as it does a begin* 
inert guide to how.aharea work; 

, Oo’-the banking front -Visa' and 
Microsoft have developed a way for' 
[transactions to be .prhcessdd 'over 
the Internet The companies say 




Gale Kappa: PR man in charge 
of South Western Electricity 

and tax authorities by charging cus- 
tomers for spare parts not actually 
used at its power plants. 

The lawsuit relies on evidence 
gathered by the US Treasury's 
Criminal Investigations Division, 
which filed for but failed to obtain a 
criminal indictment against the 
company. 

In 1988. a government informant 
secretly recorded a company ac- 
countant apparently implicating Mr 
Harreld as the top official approv- 
ing the alleged conspiracy. The 
tape transcripts include the state- 
ment “Harreld agreed with that 
and said 'OK' ", referring to what 
officials call a fraudulent account- 
ing scheme. 

Southern dismissed the litigation 
threat. "When you have a company 
of this size, you always have these 
lawsuits. No one in this has been 
charged with any wrongdoing what- 
soever,” it said. 

But the company's legitimate 
business decisions have also been 
called into question. In August, 
America’s key credit-rating agency, 
Moody’s Investors Services, calcu- 
lated that Georgia Power had spent 
£1 billion on generating plant and 
power contracts deemed “stranded". 

In 1987, regulators penalised 
Georgia Power for “Imprudent" 
management In 1 constructing Its 
Vogtle nuclear plants, whose coat 
rose from a planned £600 million to 
more than £5 billion, pesplte the . 
losses absorbed by stockholders! 
the Vogtle debt continues to push 
up customers’ bills. ‘ i 

; Additional reporting by Gregory 
, Palast, specialist consultant In US i 

•I ifatlrui' • 


[that the aystem, kn6wn as Secure i 
Transaction Technology, la ]exr\ 
Itremety . security-conscious, and ' 
•when put info practice will expand i 
the home shopping fadUdea . which , 
l have been set back by inadequate • 
jsecurity.. . . : - 

Netscape Microsoft’s Wain 
competitors for transactions over 
the Internet — developed the en- 
cryption methods for credit card 
transactions on the virtual shopping 
■mall set up by Barclays in. August. ' 
;But ajrtce the launch, French! tech- 
nWpfiy etodwt cfajms to have found 
a : method ‘d^ntjryirt the code 
‘and obfalh arqdlt card pumbers and 

custbmera , 'addre88efL .' ;V- • i \ ■ 

.-I,., i.y. ■ ■ • I 

Sip ; ! j 

Sharelink internet sfefyjgeprttnk 
fiheBarplayd' ^tbaWfditeWVp&bea 

-can be'foUftd at hft^y/vfaWvAri 17 i ” 
Barclays.co.uk -■ — 


FINANCE 19 

In Brief 

T HE Federal Reserve has 
barred Dahva Bank from 
, expanding any trading activity in 
1 the US after the Japanese bank’s 
8 1.1 billion loss through rogue 
trading. The FBI has arrested 
ToUhlhlde Iguchl on charges of 
falsifying records and forgery. 

J APAN'S ministry of finance 
presented plana to clean-the 
£320 billion mess In its banking 
system, including public money 
to bail out financial institutions. 

U K TRADE and Industry 
Secretary Ian Lang said that 
Singapore had a stronger claim 
on ex-Bari ngB trader Nick 
Lee son and that a Barings bond- 
holders’ summons had nothing 
to do with the Government. 


E UROTUNNEL’S embattled 
chairman Sir Alaatair Morton 
slashed the cost of duty-free alco- 
hol and tobacco by aB much as 
one third. But shares plum- 
meted as the City interpreted the 
move ns a last-ditch attempt to 
boost passenger business. 

M ICHAEL MILKEN, the for- 
mer junk bond maestro and 
convicted criminal, Is likely to 
collect $50 million for advising 
Ted Turner in the $7.5 billion 
Time Warner-Tumer Broad- 
casting System deal. 

C ANARY Wharf In London’s 
Docklands, which symbol- 
ised the financial crash of the 
late eighties, has been sold to a 
US-Saudi consortium including 
Canadian property speculator 
Paul Reichmann, whose com- 
: pdny built the complex but then 
. collapsed with huge debts. 

■ “ 1 ! ' 

N ORWEB, the regional elec- 
tricity company, was at the 
centre of a bidding war after on 
agreed offer from two Texan elect- 
ricity companies was trumped by 
a £1.72 billion revised offer from 
North West Water. 


B ILLIONS of pounds were 
wiped off London share val- 
ues as the markets were sent 
reeling by the Bank of England's 
unprecedented failure to find buy- 
ers forite £3 trillion gilts auction. 
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Ticket to ride 


Colin Luckhurst 


T HE ANNUAL fact-finding 
mission was undertaken this 
year .in Umbria, as August 
gave way to September. It sounds so 
much more dignified to call .one’s 
, holiday a fact-finding mission.. This 
! is a lesson i have learned from our 
elected representatives, the tri- 
bunes of the people who, when not 
in danger of being overheard, add a 
word to turn the phraBe into “a fact- 
finding freebie", . 

Tiie usual suspects assembled at 
Stansted for the flight to Florence, 
from where we took a train (an ele- 
ment of an Integrated transport sys- 
tem of which Italy lias much to be 
proud) to arrive at our starting point 
— the hill town of Cortona. Here we 
collected the four brand new, 18- 
speed mountain bike9 on which we 
were to attack our pre-planned itin- 
erary — a wide sweep through Um- 
bria, across a few serious mountain 
ranges, to Assisi before returning 
westwards to finish at Orvieto. 

It proved to be a great success, al- 
though each day’s ride seemed to 
end like a stage In the Tour de 
France. By. definition, all Umbrian 
hill top towns are on the top of a hill 
for reasons of climate or defence, so 
at the end of each day's ride the 
final challenge was always to get up 
the hill to the hotel where our lug- 
gage would be awaiting our arrival, 
delivered by the tour company. 
Montone, Assisi, Montefalco, and 
Todi, ail stages of the ride, as well as 
Orvieto, the final destination, tested 
our already tired legs. And we all 
passed, despite being into our sixth 
decade. 

Cortona, our inaugural night's 
stop, was having its annual festival to 
celebrate the mushroom crop. Din-'' 
ner for 25,000 lire fihM’s about £10 
and yea, they ought to revalue this 
sadly depreciated currency), Includ- 
ing wine and four courses, seemed a 
reasonable option. So we took it, 
under die trees, in company with a 
large number of local residents. 

On our third day, we arrived, after 
a heavy thunderstorm, in Assisi. 



ft 


This interlude became known as the 
nightmare in Assisi because the four 
of us Itad failed to note the name of 
the hotel into which we had been 
booked, ft was cold (yes, I know Italy 
is not supposed to be cold ui August * 
but tills evening was), and there are 
more than 100 hotels in Assisi. 


M MM E DID NOT know where 
l#|# to start. We rang the tour 
w W company in England but 
they had an answering machine on, 
&b it was a Bank Holiday in Eng- 
land. We tried about 20 hotels, a 
friendly porter raftg round a fur- 
ther dozen. By 8pm we were get- 
ting' cold when, at la9t the tour 
company rep answered her phone. 
The hotel, warm and welcoming, 
was about 200 yards from where 
we were. 

The next' day we rode to Monte- 
falco, following a route round the 
high shoulders of Mount Subasio, to 
a fine two-day rest at the Hotel Villa 
Pambuffetti, which provided all the 
comforts of a top country hotel. 


From Todi to Orvieto we had the 
longest ascent but were spurred on 
by superb scenery through the olive 
groves and sunflowers a9 we 
climbed 2,750 feet to the watershed. 

Florence, from which we re- 
turned on a late evening flight, gave 
us a time-management problem we 
could only solve by adding to the 
polluting stain of international mAss 
tourism on the historic city. 

The length of the queue meant 
we could not get into the famed Uf- 
Fizi Palace art gallery. The Ponte 
Vecchio. focus of so many cameras, 
is a well-known tourist trap — 
prices are in yen first. Two cappuc- 
cinos and pastries cost £12, but we 
were allowed to sit down. We 
would have been happier back on 
the high Umbrian hills with swal- 
lows darting past Over five days 
we had cycled 140 miles with an ag- 
gregate of ascents of 8,850 feet. 
Perversely, we finished at 415 feet 
lower than we started, which 
sliows that we were, in fact, riding 
downhill all week. 


CheSS Leonard Barden 


1 A/HTLE Kasparov and An mid i 

V V compete for $1.5 million in 
New York, spare a thought for 
Britain’s grandmasters trying to 
make ends meet. Since the USSR dis- 
solved, open tournaments through- . 
out Europe attract scores of hungry ' 
GMs from ex-Soviet republics, who 
sometimes operate as 1 a team to 
ensure a share of the prize fund. 

Only the most competitive west- 
erners succeed in this company, and 
; three of them are from the UK Tony 
' Miles, Julian Hodgson and Matthew 
Sadler have all won or finished high 
up in several opens In recent months. 

Hodgson won the US National 
Open at Las Vegas in the spring, 
and Amsterdam in the summer. He 
and Michael Adams pioneered and 
popularised 1 d4 NfG 2 Bg5, with the 
aggressive refinement 2 . . . Ne4 3 
h4!? which frightens off many oppo- 
nents. In this week's game from Las 
Vegas, Black “escapes" Hodgson’s 
threat as early as move one, but still 
falls for the type of speculative at- 
tack at which the Londoner excels. 

Julian Hodgson-Aviv Friedman, 

' English Opening 

1 d4 e6 2 g3 c5 3 Nf3 NfB 4 c4 
cxd4 5 Nxd4 Qc7 6 Nc3t? Offer- 
ing the gambit Qxc4 7 e4 Qc5 8 Be3. 
Bb4 7 Qb3 Nc6 B Ndb5 Qa5 9 
a3 a6 10 axb4?l Stronger is 10 
Nc7+ Qxc7 11 axb4 when Nd4? 
loses a piece to 12 Qdl Qxc4 13 e4 
Qxb4 14 Ra4. 

Qxal 11 Nd6* Ke7 12 Qdl 
Nxb4 13 Bg2 Na2 14 Nxa2 
Qxa2 15 0-0 Rd8? Ne8! 16 
Qd4! 108 17 Bg5 Kg8 18 Bxf6 
gxf6 19 Qxf6 Rf8 20 Rdl a5 
The best finish is Qa5 21 Rd5l exd5 
22 Nf5 and mates. 

21 Be4 Ra6 Or h6 22 Nxc8 
Raxc8 23 Qxh6 f5 24 Rxd7 and wins. 
22 Qg5+ Kh8 23 Qh6 Resigns. 

Coinciding with the world tide 
match; Batsfordli'as issued contrast- 
ing chess biographies of the two 
players. Garry Kasparov's Fighting 
Games, by Kasparov, Jou Speelman 
and Bob Wade (£14.99), is a com- 
prehensive and lucid overview, with 
150 games annotated by Kasparov 
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and Speelman. These range from 
obscure childhood wins to the key 
encounters with Karpov,; the Short 
match, and the “hand of Got)’ game 
with Judll Polgar. 

Vtshy Anand: Chew Super-Talent, 
by David Norwood (£12,99), is u 
easy read, but simply' does hot de- 
liver its title. It lias only 35 games, 
and 15 of these are losses and draws, 
by far die most negative balance I 
can recall In any chess biography. 
White several Anand brilliancies are 
omitted, his defeat against Norwood 
at Blackpool gets the foil treatment 
and even Batsford editor Graham 
Burgess weighs in with his draw 
against Vishy at Prestwick. 

Chapters headed “Child Of India' 
and '‘Early Years” sounded promt- 
ing, but Norwood’s book has iust 
three games played by Anand intis 
home country, a win and two defeats 
against Kamsky at Sanghi Naghar. 
Anand saw an advance copy and ex- 
pressed “disappointment", which 
from the mild-mannered Vishy fe 
equivalent to fury from Kasparov. 
It’s a justified reaction. < 

No 2390 
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White mates in three moves, | 
against any defence (by F Giegold) j 
A huge material advantage, but s ; 
t raffle jam of white pieces. J 

No 2389: 1 Kcti Bf3+ 2 Hb5 Bdl 3 
Uf4! and Kcfrc7. Now Black's B mu* 
guard a4 while -White prepares Bn 
K a8 (to stop Nxa4+) Nd7 with NW 
and Nxa4+. Black then gives up B for 
P and White mates with K+B+N. 


Quick crossword no. 282 I Bridge Zla Mahmood 


Across 

, 1 Solid figure (4) 

' 3 Sensational (8) 

8. Noisy (4) . . 

9 Parliamentary • 
official (5,3) 

1 1 Temperate- - 
ness (10) 

14 Prosper (6) 

15 Corneas 
increment (6) 

17 Big keyboard 
Instrument (5,5) 

20 Alien, no 
favourite! (8) 

21 Not barefoot (4) 

22 Deprive of 
movement (8) 



. 


Down 

12 Clergyman (8) 


13 Obligated (8) 

1 Disaster (8) 

10 If not (6) 

2 Limit (8) 

18 Ostentatious i 

4 Tell(0) : 

ceremonlous- 

5 Magnifying 

ness(4) 

, Instrument (10) 

19 Heavenly body (4) 

6 Rojate or go the . 


' other way (4) 


: 7 Surrender (4) 

1 .. 

10 As mentioned 

j 

In familiar : 


! 8aylng(1p)' . 



Last week’s solution 


□ □□□□□□ 
□□□□aan aaaaa 
□ a a a a a 

□□□□ □□□UQUQH 

□ a a □ □ a 

nnaaEQ 
a □ a □ a □ 
□□□uaaaa uauu 

□ a □ a a □ 
□uuuu atacauna 
a u a □ a □ a 
cinciiaacjaaaaKian 


I DON*T often accept Invitations 
/ to speak at bridge clubs, but 
when the offer Is accompanied 
by a game of golf, I am easily se- 
duced. That was how I came to 
! visit the South Bucks Bridge 
Centre last month, In company 
with the British ^international 
player, Michele Handley. 

Naturally, Michele and I also 
.played some bridge and, among 
the many dramatic deals, we in- 
troduced one or two as a learn- 
ing opportunity for our guests. 
See what you would make of this 
hand as declarer: 


South ■ 

* A952 
¥ AKQ 

♦ KJ2 
*K76 


North 
4KQ 10 3 
¥ J 5 4 
♦ AQ 4 
*AQJ 


The bidding has been brief but 
effective — you open 2 NT as 
South and are raised to 7NT by 
North* After all, she has 19 . 
points and you have at least 20, - 
so you ought to have some sort ■■ 
of play for 13 tricks! What would 
your plan of campaign' be in yotir ■ 
grand altim after West leads the 
ilO of diamonds? ■ 

: You should start, as always, by 


counting your top tricks — those 
you can certainly cash. Hare, you 
have just three tricks in each 
suit, so you will need to extracts 
13th from somewhere. The only 
possibility is the spade suit, of 
course— If this divides 3-2, or If 
l the jack Calls singleton on the 
first round, then you will be able 
to cash four tricks without diffi- 
culty. If the suit is 4-1 or 5-0, you 
can still succeed provided that 
you correctly guess — or deduce 
— which hand has the length. 
You can arrange to finesse 
'against* Jxxx in either hand, so 
it would assist you greatly to dis- 
cover which of your opponents 
might have such a holding. 

Very often at bridge you can ' - 
postpone a critical decision until 
you have enough Information to 
.make that decision correctly. - 
Here, you can try to obtain a . 

! count In the three suits apart ■. • 
from spades before committing 
yourself to the spade suit. By 
"obtaining a count?, we mean 1 • 
that you can discover how many 
'cards each opponenthas in each 
jsiiit The foil deal Is pictured 
(above right). - l 1 ■ . - 

i You win the diamond lead and 
Iplay two tnore rounds of that suit 


North ' • 

* kq 10 3 " 

¥ J 5 4 ' 

* AQ4 

* AQ J 

East , i- 
4J87& 
¥109802 
5 473 . 

2 *94 . i 


West E 

44 4 

¥73 ¥ 

4 10 9 8 6 5 ♦ 

*108532 * 

South 
4 A952 
¥ AKQ 

♦ KJ2 

* K7 6 


East shows out on the thfrdi 
West started with five dlaraoD 
and East with two. You pltf 

hearts^ discovering that west . 

started with two and EastwW 
five. Finally, three founds _ 

reveal that Weat began with 
cards in that suit also. You 
now obtained a ‘'complefecpjfr ! 
— you know thU entift 
tion of the hand. West start®”, ; 
two hearts, -five diamonds, *”* ,- 
clubs — and only one , 

You cash the king and > • 
spades, tihehflnease tk e I D r!.!'0 
'and 'score up your 
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Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


Foetal shrine . . . Jlzo dolls left at a Japanese temple by women who have had abortions 

Japan swallows the Pill 


The land of the Rising 
Sun hopes for a boost to 
sex and planned births, 
writes Kevin Rafferty 

r HIRTYSIX years after the 
rest of the world. Japanese 
women are about to get the 
Pill. A government health panel has 
given its blessing to the production 
of the contraceptive and its sale on 
prescription from a doctor. It is 
expected to be made available next 
year. 

The decision could have far- 
reaching repercussions, with some 
leading figures hoping that the Pill 
may revive men’s Interest in sex and 
lead to an increase in the birthrate. 

While the rest of the world pon- 
ders the population explosion, Japan 
is concerned with its historically 
low birthrate. 

Some economists estimate that, if 
Present trends continue, the coun- 
try’s population will decline from 
May's 123 million to 46,000 by the 
22nd century, a prediction that is 
worrying nationalist politicians. 

For years the government held 


up contraceptive pill approval be- 
cause of safety fears. The develop- 
ment of the low-dosage pill removed 
some of these doubts, but the gov- 
ernment stuck to its claim that wide- 
spread use of the Pill could lead to 
the spread of Aids. 

However, after conducting a study 
of other countries, a health commit- 
tee last month concluded that there 
was no connection between die Pill’s 
usage and the spread of HIV. 

The advent of the Fill will change 
the reliance on condoms, abortions 
and sexual abstinence — increas- 
ingly used as a birth Control mea- 
sure. Condoms are frequently 
offered door to door by saleswomen 
selling a gross at a time. 

But die high condom failure rate 
has led to a high number of abor- 
tions. In the 1960s the abortion rate 
peaked at more than 1 million per 
year. "I was too young and fright- 
ened, ” said one teenager, "so I had 
an abortion, which is easy to get and 
few questions are asked.” 

Nevertheless, she felt uneasy 
about the termination and put a small 
stone statue memorial outside the 
graveyard of a Buddhist temple She 
put a bib and a small plastic Mickey 


Mouse around the statue's neck. It 
joined hundreds of statues which can 
be seen at important temples. 

At one temple in Kamakura these 
jizo are readily available for 1,900 to 
10.000 yen each (£6 to £62). Most 
have some article of clothing at- 
tached as well as a toy, while some 
couples inscribe a name on the back. 

The number of terminations has 
fallen to 400,000 n year. But the 
latest worrying trend is sexless rela- 
tionships and condom manufactur- 
ers are concerned. 

A spokesman at the Okamoto 
company said that sales in the 
1990s have declined steadily. "Sex 
has lost its appeal to the average 
male and Japanese married cou- 
ples,’’ he said. 

Dr Suzuki at Keio Hospital in 
Tokyo announced: "Many young 
guys are not R&genki (lively) as a few 
years ago. When we take a sperm 
count we a9k men to refrain from 
sex for five days to get an accurate 
figure. In the past, most guys would 
tell the doctor they would come back 
the following week, but lately many 
of them haven’t had sex for five days 
or more and opt to have the test 
there and then." — The Observer 


Letter from Brittany Robert Lacvllle 


What goes around comes around 

"TBBCOOL sun of autumn wrecked 505s to Ghana. Zere Solti 

and the fresh sea breeze is ees not even a windscreen wiper beenstc 

rj™ a1 ^ n ^d for my holiday. . In stock.” warehoi 

t reels good to escape from the How many containers, does it shipped 

eat and steam of the rainy take, I wonder, to send 250 liaise pa: 

season in West Africa. Of Peugeot wrecks to Africa? 1988, a 

!jr a9e » * to undergo my From these 2B0 accident vie- . . (by Wes 

annual culture shock. Euro- tima, the mechanical wizards of imports 

P an toilet scats are so eoldl Kumar! will build bipb-taria for ; parts, 

e sit on warm porcelain In the the whole Sahel. A car written- Durio 

or squat over a hole. To off may be worth £600 itt two new 

Fjren my teeth in Brittany, I ' France. In Ghana the engine car, whl 

I * to “fix hot and cold water alone will fetch £1,000. A recon- We did: 

mu fl» to av °(d freezing dltioned Peugeot 505 bush-taxi ; the w6n 

y . gu ^- may coat £1,200 In Africa. no wore 

And then there is the traffic, I maltyui 

rrf“ ra f e8a ttxnbeUevable HSE OTHER source of vehi- Bamakc 

peeda along unimaginably '• / ties is theft My Bamako ' quent Jr 

PeiirfYu RC * 8 ' ^ ien * drive my mechanic proved that the tyre* on 

allv i J? 8C k k° me * fam usu- Peugeot I had bought had been driving i 

dot«n W donkey carts or pinched. He pointed to tjie new fi streets < 

anJr? “found puddles ignition lock and the removal of , dltioned 

w P?. t “ 0 ^ a fo Bamako. identification marks, ■ tainerfc l 

Mil . “ France » I wanted to “Look atthe Iog-bpok,f he ' Npw l 

HKup gome Peugeot spare said: “Itia made in Paris In certain’ 

I " n8 oaorry,m , sieu, B : 1987, but Peugeot stopped 1996 in 

of the breaker’s making this engine configuration , . wtjrn tyi 

Just sent 250 in 1985.” ! j , tfltoWU 


So it is likely that the car had 
been stolen in 1086, kept in a 
warehouse for 6 months, then 
shipped out In a container using 
liaise papers. I bought It in 
1988, and it is ptill going strong 
(by West African standards), on 
imported second-hand spare 
parts. 

During the holiday I bought 
two new tyres for tile Brittany 
car, which we keep In storage. 
We did not want to hold on to ' 

‘ the wOrn tyres, though they are 

no worse than the tyres I nor- 
mally use for driving in 
Bamako^ Punctures are so'fre- 
quent In that city, that I use new 
tyres only for long journeys. For 
driving though the. jagged ■ . . 
fi streets of Bamako, I use recon- 
, dftJoned tyres '^hat arrive ini con- 

‘^Sijwt wonder? how can I b£ ' : 
i certain thatl shall not buy in 
>1996 in Bamako, the'vgry same' 
wty-rt tyres thai 
thrown away in 


/ S MAN the only animal that 
experiences baldness as a 
common sign of advancing age? 
What evolutionary advantage 
does this provide — * or why else 
does it occur? 

B ALDNESS is usually only preva- 
lent in older men, ie those who 
mil have had children. As mating 
and the passing on of one's genes is 
the driving force for natural selec- 
tion, it mil not be affected by bald- 
ness. This is bIbo seen in diseases 
with late onset, such as Alzheimer’s. 
—Jamie Rylance, Birmingham 

T HE evolutionary advantage con- 
tained in the process of male ago- 
related balding is simple enough. 
The attraction felt by younger 
women towards older men Is re- 
duced by the men's balding, thereby 
ensuring young women mate with 
men of their own age. This enables 
their offspring to enjoy the advan- 
tages of having a father who doesn't 
die before the children reach matu- 
rity. As with .most evolutionary 
processes, however, the need for a 
long-lived partner and father can be 
offset by vast amounts of money. — 
Moss Madden, Liverpool 


iAMBAT was the single most 
ww profitable financial transac- 
tion in the history of civilisation? 


~J~HE scramble for Africa, in 
I which colonialists paid nothing 
but continue to reap billions in "in- 
visible" profits to this day. — Nnnn 
Asare Yeboah, TSuchiura. Japan 


lA/HY IS cruelty not one of 
Irlf the seven deadly aina? 

~1~HE •’deadliness" of the sins is a 
/ cultural hy-product of the times. 
As moral values, they should always 
be questioned as to whether they 
have passed their *'sell-by" date. 
Ride, anger and apathy can be 
virtues in the proper context; lust is a 
natural physical urge, the morality- 
subverting effects of which are better 
kept in check by rational discourse 
than demonisation; greed and avarice 
have, of course, been virtues since 
the ascendancy of Maggie and Ron; 
and poor old envy seems to run a 
poor last as the only one with no re- 
deeming quality, although it is the 
basis of most tabloid press profits. 

The real question is whether cru- 
elly arises independently of other 
moral weaknesses, and there is 
ample historical evidence offered by , 


the remembrances of the end of the 
second world war and the current 
abomination in the former Yu- 
goslavia to suggest cruelty could eas- 
ily hold its own place in an up-dated 
deadly sin league table. — Michael 
Boyd, Alma Ala . Kazakhstan 


f ’VE heard of a South American 
Indian tribe that will not make 
a major decision until its effect 
on the next’ seven generations 
has been discussed. Does any- 
body know which tribe and 
where? 

m T"HE “Seventh Generation" natural 
/ products catalogue from Colch- 
ester, in Vermont, states on the 
cover of each issue, "In our every 
deliberation, we must consider the 
impact of our decisions on the next 
seven generations. From the Great 
Law of the Iroquois Confederacy," — 
John Gills, Elmhurst, Illinois, USA 


MMJJHERE does the term 
Ir Ir “blowing a raspberry* 
come from? 

/ VS rhyming slang for “raspberry 
tart". Hope that's cleared the air 
on this one. — Garry Chambers, 
London 


Any answers? 

‘T'HE word “cleave” has two 
/ opposite meanings — either 
to stick together or to split apart. 
What nre the origins of this con- 
tradiction, and are there any 
other words that do the same 
thing? — Naomi Delap, Brighton 

\A/HEN my toddler son 
V V climbs into bed at night, he 
always ends up tying magnetic 
north-south, his head to the 
north. Do humans have an 
Innate compass? — Ruth Dekker, 
Davis, California, USA 

O OME posters around the 
O time of the Titanic launch 
alBO advertised its sister sliip, 
the Olympic. Was this ever built? 
If so, what happened toit? — 
Johannes Pies ner, Copenhagen , 
Denmark 


Answers should be e-malled to 
waeklyttguardlan.co.uk, faxed to . 
0171/44171-242-0985, or posted 
to The Guardian Weekly, 75 Farflng- 
dori Road, London EC1 M 3HQ. 


A Country Diary 


Murray Ferguson 

\fILLA SERRANO, BOLIVIA : It 
Ir seems ironic that l am returning 
from a fruitless search In the village 
for someone who could fill my water' : 
bottle when the first rain- in seven 
months starts to fell. Ia recent weeks 
the water supply In this small Andean 
communjtyihas been cut off for days 
at a time to allow the water level in 
the dam to! rise. The normally blue 
skies have been tainted by a low-lying 
smoky ha^e from tiie traditional 
chaqueo 4- die burning of forest and : 
scrub to deaf land for new fields. . 

The , rain fa very welcome and tiie 
atmosphere in the village ie poal- 
tively jovial. The smell of wet earth 
hfeigd heavily and visibility, is once, 
again exceptionally good in the cool, 
thiu nfauhtain air. Walking through' 


the market lam distracted by the ex- 
cited gaggle of a group of worn mi 
brandishing sticks' and poking at one 
of their bread baskets. A small frog, 
tempted out by the sudden arrival of 
moisture, had hopped in during the 
night .The riverbed now has a steady 
. stream of water, a focus of interest 
for the boys. The water is so full of 
' sediment swept from the mountain^ 
that It is the colour of sandpaper. 

A condor drifts silently along a 
line of cliffs. The talk amongst the 
campesinos (farm" workers) is' of 
preparing the sbll to sow potatoes, 

. maize, chilli peppers and peanuts. 
.M'apy of tiie men are still away in 
the' city earning a bit of money in 
-the construction- industry or on the 
i sugar cane estates, .but the arrival of 
the. rains . will, bring them back 
' within' days. ‘ ' 
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Feed the 

CHILDREN 


TAKING THE AID DIRECT 

Rag. CH. No. 803238 

Deputy Director, 
Programme Department 
£33,000 p.a. 

Feed the Children (Europe) is an intemalional relief agency responding to disasters and 
emergencies, taking food and other Items to children in great need, it Is one of the fastest 
growing International relief agencies In the UK. Feed The Children (Europe) currently undertakes 
programmes In Bosnia, Albania, Haiti, Rwanda, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Armenia and Kurdistan 
with expansion Into other countries constantly under review. 

As a result of our growth we are now seeking an individual who will strengthen our 
management support to Feed The Children (Europe)' 8 Held programmes. A key senior 
management post, the Individual will coordinate the work of the headquarter's programme staff 
and deputise for the Director of Programmes. Significant travel to the field Is also expected. 

The successful candidate will have substantial experience at a senior level working for NGOs In 
overseas field positions, will be able to demonstrate successes In a "central office" 
management role, win I rave strong technical expertise In defining programme needs, priorities 
and strategies and will be able to manege relationships with Feed The Children (EuropeVs 
principal statutory donors. 

To apply for this opportunity, please send your CV with covering letter, by October 16th 1095, 
to James Davidson, Overseas Personnel Manager at: 

Feed the Children (Europe) 

82 Caveroham Road, Reading RQ1 8AE U.K. 

Fax:+44 (0)1734 588 988 
ema! I 1 00523.3025@compu9erve.com 

Only shortlisted candidates will be contacted. Initial Interviews will be held during the week of 
October 23rd 1995. 
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Sultan Qaboos University - Sultanate of Oman 

Department of Computer Science , College of Science 


Sultan Qaboos University, the National University of the Sultanate of Oman, invites applications 
for faculty positions at Lecturer/ Assistant Professor/ Associate Professor level In the new 
Department of Computer Science in the College of Science, starting fall 1990. 

Applicants must hold a PhD In Computer Science. Areas of special interest include Data Bases, 
Communication and Networks, and Computer Graphics. However, candidates with exceptional 
qualifications in other areas will also be considered. Successful candidates will be expected to 
combine an enthusiasm for teaching and research. Currently the Department offers B.Sc. degree 
in Computer Science and provides service courses to all other Departments in the University. 
Apart from a very attractive tax free base salary, the University offers free furnished 
accommodation, two years renewable employment contract with end of service gratuity, annual 
leave with return air tickets, free medical treatment In Government Hospitals, 'ITiere ia no uis in 
the Sultanate. 

Interested candidates are requested to submit their full C.V., alongside copies o! academic and 
experience certificates, quoting our Reft ADV/SCI/07/95, to: 

The Director, Personnel Affairs, 

Sultan Qaboos University, 

P.O. Box 50, Al-Khod - 123, 

Sultanate of Oman 


To place your advertisement 

TEL +44 (0) 161 834 8880 


FAX +44 (0)181 838 4436 

The Guardian Weekly, 
184 Deanagate 
Manchester 
M80 2HR 
England 


jlODUCUf,. 

/at*. \ 


1U Marie Stopes 

INTERNATIONAL 

M Rejuirrt 4 Cfcwiiy J 

PROGRAMME MANAGER 
■ THE ARAB WORLD 

Full time (part- time [21 hours per week 1 considered! 

Salary in the region of £20,000 per annum, plus pension and 
25 days annual leave 

Do you have the skills and initiative necessary to support and 
develop our programmes in the Arab World? Reporting to the 
Director of Programmes for Africa and the Arab World, you 
will be part of a highly-motivated team providing on-golng 
management support to MSI's local partnerB. You will 
undertake project development, assessment, monitoring and 
reporting, as well as representing MSI in dealings with donor 
organisations and government agencies. 

Educated to degree-level with at teast five years' work 
experience, you will need to demonstrate strong managerial, 
organisational, financial and administrative skills, together 
with a commitment to and knowledge of reproductive health 
and development Issues. Experience of living and working in 
the Arab World, plus a working knowledge of Arabic, are also 
highly desirable. Based in central London, the post will 
involve regular travel to the region and you will need to be 
able to work under considerable pressure. 

Applications should be In the form of a full CV and 
covering letter explaining how you would use your 
skills and experience to develop our programmes to: 
Susan Smith, Marie Stopes International, 62 Grafton 
Way, London W1P 5LD U.K. FAX +44 (0) 171 388 
1046. Closing date for applications 20th October 
1905. Interviews will be held week commencing 6th 
November 1005. Preference will be given to non- 
smokers. 


To place your advertisement 

TEL +44 (0) 181 834 8680 
or FAX +44 ( 0)161 839 4436 

The Guardian Weekly, 
164 Deanagate Manchester 
M60 2 RR England 


TEACH ENGLISH IN KUWAIT 


TEFL Qualification plus minimum of 3 years 
experience. Senior Instructor position leading team 
of teachers. Development of curriculum. Instruction 
of young Kuwaiti students in a military environment. 

Good Salary and Benefits package. 
Applications (enclosing CV) in writing by 20/10/95 to: 

Mr Q M Butler 
TecQuipment Ltd 
Bonaall Street 
Long Eaton 
Nottingham NQ10 2AN 

Tel: (01 15) 9722611 Fax:(0115)9731520 



CHAIR OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

Applications are invited for the Chair of Organic Chemistry in the 
Department of Chemistry which Is available than 1 January 1996. 
Applicants with a proven record of research achievement in any 
branch of organic or bio-organic chemistry will be considered. 
Salary will be by negotiation on the agreed Prafeisoriai range. 

Information from Personnel, University of Exeter, Exeter 
EX4 4QJ; (01392) 263100 or e.mail Personnel 9exeter.sc.uk 
quoting reference no.4026. Gosingdste: 31 October 1995. 
Promoting Bx&lhnu in Education &Rmarcb 
Equal Opportunities Employer 


TLFL Ccrlfcile & 
Diploma Courses 


ESP (Business) courses 
also available. 

The English Language Ctr, 
Btandbrook Ha, Sufis 3c, 
2-S Old Bond 8tr*at, 
London W1X 3TB 



TO. or Past +41-1803-334816 



University of 

Oxford 


Khalid Bin Abdullah Al Baud 
Professorship for the Study of 
the Contemporary Arab World 

The electors intend to proceed to on election to the Hialid Bin 
Abdullah Al SaucJ Professorship lor the Study of the Contemporary 
Arab World which (alls vacant with effect from 1 October ly'S5 
upon the resignation of the first holder. Professor M.D.C. Gilsan.in. 
In accordance with the wishes of the benafacior. anyone wtwra 
scholarly interest lie in the modem Arab world Is invited to apply. 
The University intends to appont j parson with on mternatlc iji 
research reputation who will provide intellectual and academe 
leadership In the chosen area of study. A thorough working 
knowledge of Arabic is regarded os an essential requirement rw 
the holder of the post 

The stipend of the professorship Is at present £36,827 per annum. 
A non-stipendiary prolessorlai fellowship at Magdalen College a 
attached to the professorship. 

Applfoatfona (ten copies, or one only from ovoraaoa 
candidates), naming throe referees ehould be received 
not lator than 13 November 1908 by the Registrar, 
University Offices, Wellington Square, Oxford 0X1 2JD, 
U.K. from whom further particulars may ba obtained. 
Tha University exists to promote excellence In education 
and rsssaroh, and la an equal opportunities employer. 


DEGREE COURSES* 

Gam that vital degree qualification entirely by distance learning. Out 
Bachelor's, Master's nr Doctorate degree programmes arc directed** 
self-motivated men and women who have already moved some distant* 
towards thclrown goals. There are no formal exomlnatlons orrosldency 
requirements. Full credits and exemptions are allocated for Academe, 
Life and Work experience. Enquiries to:- 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
[=] Dept GW5I. U.K.Admlnistratlon Office, EMC Ltd. 
\rn) *L Uaburne Square, Torquay. TQ1 2PT. ENGLAND 
taigas Fax: +44 (0)1003 201831 

*(Kolgfa abridge Univenlty does Dot olftr U.K. mJiorittd degree*) 


Advertisements 

It Is a condition of acceptance of advertisement orders that lha 
proprietors of The Guardian Weekly do not guarantee the Inserttonoi 
any particular advertisement on a specified date, or at all, aflhooflh 
every effort will be made to meet the wishes of advertisers; fort* 
they do not accept liability for any loss or damage caused by an 
error or Inaccuracy In tha printing or non-appearance of efY 
advertisement. They also reserve the right to classify correctly 
advertisement, adit or delete any objectionable wording or reject biv 
advertisement. 

Although every advertisement Is carefully checked, occasion^ 
mistakes do occur. We therefore ask advertisers to assist us 
checking their advertisements carefully and advise us mvnetfflW 
should an error occur. We regret that we cannot acc*P 
responsibility for more than ONE INCORRECT insertion and that rij 
rspubScation wtl be granted In tha case of typographical or mW* 
changes which do not effect the value of the advertisement. 


TfcOuai ffln 
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AGENTS WANTED 

Agents Abroad or with good 
twwsees contacts. Sought by small 
estabrishsd but expanding English 
as s Foreign Language School. 
Generous commission offered. 

The school offers year round tuition 
at all levels, as well as Bummer 
courses and BXflirt preparation. 

For details write fa: 

I.C.8.E 

26 Pottergate 
Norwich NR2 1DX 
U.K. 


® FAIRFAX 

UNIVERSITY (USA) 

• WemaflonaJ Homa Study 
degree programs 

• Create for prior leamlng/oxpertence 
• BA, MBA, PhD eto programs m • 
most Kjfcfscta 
•Entry any time 

Prwpietutfrem UK nreresanMw offlea 
asa tauwy, 

P.O. Sox 400 

Peterborough PBa Mb U.K. 

Tets/PMi «44 (Q) 1733 UMU 



’dult Education 


IRE TAMPERE INSTITUTE OP 
SOCIAL WORK 

DEPARTMENT OP ADULT EDUCATION 
Kuninkaankatu 3 33210 Tampere Finland 

Applications are Invited for a multicultural course leading to the 
Diploma of Social Educator. Hie course lasts 2.5 years and is 
conducted entirely in English. Social Educators work primarily 
In the field of child welfare. The education offered by the 
Tampere Institute of Social Work (Finland) fosters a high level 
of professional training and intercultural comm unica tion. 

For further Information contact Kristi Clarke (+368 31 
2162 312) or Maija Halme (+368 31 2162 309). Fax 
+358312230 340. 


MATEFLA & DIP. TEFL 


MATEFLA by Dlitance Learning 
Emmptloni for Dlp.TEFL/TESOL 
Dlp.TEFLA ESP (Builneis Purposes) 

(Only Biulnaci Entfiih Diploma cvaihbla by Distance Learning) 

Tutor. Cassettes. Other Services. iNTFPKJATinMAi 

Rejlnmton & Prospectus via registrar,: INTERNATIONAL 

International Learning Central LEARNING 

1 2 Rutland So. Edinburgh. EH I 2BB, UK CENTRES 

Tel/Fax: 01259 720440 (UK) E-mall: IQM65.506acomputerva.com 
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University 

of Durham 


Principal of 
Trevelyan College 


Applicants with a strong background In both teaching and research In any academic discipline aro 
invited to apply for tha post of Principal of Trevelyan College. Applicants ehould have the ability and 
experience to provide strategic direction of the College, promote tho academic otid general welfare of 
Ita students and stair, and be involved to external fund-raising to support of Its Future development. II 
If expected that the successful candidate will play a significant role In an appropriate University 
department, with time shored equally between department and the College. 

The appointment is tenable from 1 September 1H0B, al a salary level to be neootiated with tho 
successful candidate. 

For in formal discussion of tho post, please contact Profess or E.A.V. Ebs worth. Vice-Chancellor and 
Warden of the Durham Colleges, on 0191 374 7681. 


? lu *f 18r “jy ho obtained from the Director orPeraouse], University of Durham, Old Shire Hall, 

l® whom applications (s copies) sIhsiiM he submitted, Including Uu name* of three roftr— . 
K^ > CWB°^ I,W ' * Clu, dlilflr6* outside the British Isles usey submit ono copy only). Pleasa quota 

TO, 0181 374 3140/Tax: 0181 374 72B3fc-meiliSnrJteorullBdurlsam.se.uk. 


/itmtiiy in Excellence In "teaching and Itenaivh 


CLASSIFIED 

CAR HIRE 

THE CAR HIRE SPECIALISTS 



MARTINS FREE 24 HOUR PERSONAL 


Model 

7 days 

14 days 

21 day's 

28 di 

Polo 1.1 

105 

103 

200 

349 

Golf 1.4 

140 

252 

370 

347 

Golf Estate 1.8 

165 

304 

4. f *5 

528 

Passm Saloon 1.8 

180 

331 

407 

570 

Audi A4 1.8 

2 ir, 

396 

MO 

088 

Pnssat Eaiate 1.8 

l«5 

340 

511 

592 

GolfGti 

21 M 

410 

HI4 

712 


I — ■« suviutg,!., 1 U|| |U1V HlJtl 1TIIIUN 

Quote Kef: WIVOR/MSD 

Tel: +44 1256 24448 Fax +44 1256 843035 

full brut him- ,„, rojU'.-Hi 

'applicable to London Hcailiruw and Gslwick only 


BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


REDUCE THE RI8K & REST A8SURED. 

If your Organisation or Company operates In a war zone or area of rtak, era 
you satisfied that your atalf Is aa safe as possible? 

A professional Security Auditor oan make lacommerufatlone to enhance 
your wifely bas+d on: 

‘ An assessment ot tha threat 
* A survey of your present methods of operations, 
communications and vehicle control 
* A hard took at your emergency procedures and crisis management 
Contact: , 

Operational Security Consultancy (08C] I 

[Widely experienced In the Middle Bast, Africa and Central Asia) 

Bax QB047, The duerdlen Weakly, 164 Deanagat*, 
Manchester M60 2RR, United Kingdom. 


Canadian Connection. 
President A CEO of Canadian 
telecom muni tali firm, will 

ri'jtreienl youi hualnoaa or 
Kcwmnicnt In Canada 

CflliabllltieH Include 

liScaUnp/developinp koy contacts, 
'.■sinbllsliirijt a snliii biieim-aa 
prcionc. in lorn, jiion r*-*,\jrcli. 
and wiih 

Suvcrnmrni/hualiH-so d,v,-|.. promt 
propnum 

Coutacti ING, 1170 ltav Street. 
Suite I US. Bo* 14«. Turunto. 
Oninrlu, Cnnuria 2 It 4 or 

Internet; r.IntfBreauui'i.i-um 


HIRE QUALITY, LOWER PRICES 

■ OFFICES AT ALL MAJOR AIRPORTS AND 36 MORE THROUGHOUT THE UK. 

■ FULLY INCLUSIVE RAlhS-NO HIDDEN EXTRAS ■ BRAND NEW VEHICLES 
■ FRIENDLY PERSONAL SERVICE ■ HUGE DIGOOUNTS FOR EX-PATS 

PLEASE TELEPHONE OR FAX THE NUMBERS BELOW 
Oil WRITE TO THE ADDRESS SHOWN 

TELEPHONE FACSIMILE 

+44 (0) 1404 4421 10 +44 (0) 1494 474732 

THRIFTY CM RBITM. TV OLD COURTHOUSE, HUSHENDEN MUD. HI OH WYCONK, 

BifeauaHAHsnnE, hhs but. embiamb 


SPECIAL OFFERSMI 

AVAILABLE ON ALL FIE8TA AND ESCORT 
MODELS AND MONDJSO 1.8 LX 

PLEASE WRITE PHONE OR FAX FOR DETAILS. 
EXAMPLE 

ESCORT 1.4 FOR 2 WEEKS 
£247.00 I • 

WCLUSIVE of comprehensive insurance, cdw, 
VAT, DEL/COLL TO HEATHROW, GATWICK OR LONDON 


CAEJEENTAL 

.rales lre inclusive of VAT, CDW. 
Unlimited Mileage and full AA 
members (Up and meet and greet 
■W'iceil Airport lerroitislB 

PANDA/ WEEKLY DAILY 7t 

flNQLJENcmO 8400 12.00 

FESTA/CORSA 1-4.00 

S!?*™ 0 mm 16.00 

140.00 30.00 

j*g*WWHEM 154.00 22.00 

JJSj! 3JBXK* 43.00 

«ANGE ROVERS 625.00 75.00 

TOQ^.W-A^IUM-GATWrCK. 

OAKAGB, HIGH 

NTOm, PQIBMNSLXhu. 
8URRE\-,RIf7 apy 

*■ J 342 A3 3338 
L * AX;- QQ 1 1 J 342 332211 


* Profemilonal Manegamant 

* Late Medal Vehtalaa 

* Prae In-Tarmteal DaOvaiy ' 
Beryloa to Oatwlok A Haathrew 
(Heathrow B days min) ; 

* Out of Heure iervlee at no Extra Ooit 

Al thh and were pk» UnbaaUbn Rmm as 
ltekWMDd.1 ■ . ,DiIty • 
PardPterial.lL . £2000 E13M0 

Port KHOrf 1 ailA IAX OS M Cl 13 JU 
FertHdndM1JflSIAXC27J» «»Sfi 
Fort 8taT.Briri.1J IAX £37 JO El 8MB 

our ratea ire ABSOLUTELY PULLY 
INCLU8IVB of VAT. Full Ineuranoo, 
COW,: Unlimited Mllaaga ahd AA 


COW,: Unlimited Mllaaga ahd AA 
Breakdown Cover. For Truly ParaorgU 
Sarvleo A [remediate Quotation, Cad or 


8trvIoo A [remediate Quota ten. Of 
Write:: ' 

- , 7 Crompton Way, Crawley, 
Weal Suaaex RH10 2QR, 
(GATWICK) 
+441293-403-123 
■ Or Fax +44 12D3-403-007> 


PAMBER CAR HIRE U.K, , honi:+4i (o) 1734 ^42412 

| 62 IIEAUING uoau, WOODIIV,, nc-AiUMO, RG5 3DD. i ax:+44 (0 ) 1704 606205 
f.nm wionc on i ax For, a tmociiuni: today eon i oll oltaii.s 
v.'i- Men your i light ahd you corniwir voun jounner v/irMour di:i.ays. 


A 

novan mbtro 
foud rebta 

£ 90 

c 

FOB® SIERRA 1.6 BBTATI 

£126 

r 

PSUQBOT 406 OSTATB 

B 

FOB® BBOOHT 1 .4 

£106 

« 

pon® mokoco i.a/a .0 lx 


novan 214 

v* 

pmioeor 406 1.9 OR 

£180 

C 

foiid Bsoonr 1.3 l ebtatb 
( on bimilar) 

£120 

H 

novan 620 au 

£170 

D 

novan 416 A 216 

£180 

j 

VOLVO I STATE . , 

£266 

£210 

E 

ran® MONDHO 1.6 
pbuobot 408 

£130 

K 

FORD 0 FUN ADA EBTATB 
ROVER 820 BL) . 

8 

novan 220 coups 

£180 





mo UMwarm ww, sow onomM. 

^ el<ul *” ,00,T1M Awom roi .cuwrr to u»»Oh ajmsht. 

onhm* ovn oni wn ruu iwo com. ml mthnw m*. rim cmb mointbx. 


iUU;,ihRo.»,l. 

i: .C IlCiilf'iow. j 

Mldiliesii.lWarAA 


Uie INs a’chrerttaoment to 
Obtain a 10% REDUCTION ON 
OUR BROCHURE RATES*. ■ 
For a brochure please contact; 

SWOODS 

CAR R8NTAL. 
SMow Irtdg* tOW), MgA, Suny l#2W> 
lab +44 1737 24029) Rtt: +44 1737 849MS 

Manetariaiefcqow andFiMuvh 
‘BStacmliMSeMMiMdOMfe'partnrata 


NEW GARB, OLD PRICES 
HEATHROW/OATWICK 

* Personal meet & groet service 

* DiaCoiinta far A gAf 

eapate ft diplomate 

* UnlLhitod mil page 

* Full 24 hr Aa ft RAO cover 

* Viaa/jAcceaf accepted 
Coated vt ,&t fisHy iuduaiverat* 
5fl Maadsm, God aiming, 

Surrey OU78HTUK. 

Tel +441^3880048 
Fa^c +44 1483880187 


,, i , • Toptace your 

Jsl +4(4 (0) 161 834 8688 

■ fheCuardJan 
Manchesier 



+44 181 759 4180 
+44 181 759 4190 


NEVER HIRE A CAR UNTIL 
YOU HAVE CHECKED 
KENDALL’8 PRJCE8 
200 Fine Cara, Vans, Estates, 

. 7, 12 & 16-Seaiere for Hire, * ; 

. Airport Collection. ,-'' 
K5NDALLCAR8 
34AkterehotRd., . 
■ Qt*fibrdQlj28AF.2': ' 
TSll .+44 1403 874434 t 
Paxi +44 1488 34TB1 ... 



SERVICES 


I Barbour 

THE BEST BRITISH . 
CLOTHING FOR THE WORST 
BRITISH WEATHER 

EST. j** FREE 
17 YEARS MAILORDER 

^Kbrochure 

+ 44) 

IB 20283 


Kings of Maidenhead 
18 RAY STREET, 
MAIDENHEAD ' < 
BERKSHIRE SL8 8PW, U.K 


To place your advertisement 

T«W44{0) IBt B34 BBBB 
or 

Fax *44 (0) 1 SI 839 443S 



Out of Print faaolts 
English and U.S 

Found sad sent 
^ worldwide. A Helpful 
end efficient service 
with no search feea 
talKS and no obligation. 

Write, fax or phone 
wltliyourivaiUa. , 

Caroline Hartley Boakncarch 
A Ha ole Street, j 

Chesterfield, Engliud SI I OAR j 
Tel/Fax; +44 1240 B58481 ' 

HOUSE DUST MUE? 

asthma? eczema? rhinitis? 

' THEN FIT DERPI DUSTOP 
' BEDDING COVERS. 

THE ONLY BEDDING COVERS 
TO GUARANTEE A 1003SSEAL ■ 
Dctalhi AUetSY Relief Products Lid. 
Mansion House, UbjuIod Raid, 
Sowhmptan, SQ15 3BP.UK 
THi +44(0)1703 332910/686709 
Ru: +44(0)1703 332010/678226 


LONDON HOTELS & APARTMENTS 


MODtnu 

SERVICE 

APARTMENTS 



FROM EGO 

POL ii ifi h I 
l>«:i Jip.irtmcnt 


Sair-oqn tabwd. fully sarvfoacf apartmenia In Kendnfltop - oloae to perk, ahopa, 
bisee and artwaya, Cofour IV.'tetepliOfla* equipped Wtehen. cenbal heating. 
Modem oomfortaj raasqnabje re|ea; Cop Peril. Brochin by return mail Quote G 

V ’ OHAUPPIIT (KERsiNaTON) LTD , •' 

CH 9Tn * BTl LONDON WB BNQLAND 
Tell (O) 171 300 6371(811 i a lprie ) (0) 171 880 SOBfl PMip (0) 171 7B7 70?B 
■ I ■' • ", Tsfeni SB8433 fyef /BB64) , • 


tofitiCN TOUW9T PUTS 
. . (Wimbledon) • • 

6 ml ns. alaikxvwH-eorttfllned. My' 
" :.»qulpp8d, Eia0-E320hvapk, ' - 
■ . dependhgprtabeand saeltorv . 

, ' -8 VraeKa mlnlrrium.- " , . 

1ttH4.1StM7W73^>H4 1*1 84987SQ 
{Btete wMo} procfwn.n f iiint f/ 
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Black faces *■ 
but only in 
the canteens 

I T SEEMS that whenever 
I black people move into an 
Industry where they are under- 
represented, the cry from white 
colleagues is: ‘They’re only here 
because they’re black.” 

The charge against the 
Washington Post could not be 
made against any media organi- 
sation in Britain. The black popu- 
lation Is simply not powerful 
enough to be worth courting. Yet 
only last week a colleague re- 
marked that a black journalist 
bad been hired by a newspaper 
when they should not have been. 

In Britain, there are few non- 
white laces In mainstream media. 
As soon as someone decides to 
redress the balance, the domi- 
nant white culture immediately 
assumes that Inferior people are 
being recruited, that black people 
will not come up to scratch. 
These attitudes are residues of 
slavery, where the ideology of 
superiority was used to justify a 
barbaric industry, and are now 
deep in the white psyche. 

There has been a backlash 
against equality Initiatives in 
Britain. It is unlawful to have 
quotas, so the BBC and ITChave 
“target levels”, with special 
schemes implemented by a 
number of television companies 
to train people from ethnic 
backgrounds. 

Tory MPa periodically attack 
the BBC for what they see as 
discriminatory policies in favour 
of minority groups. Earlier this 
year, Toby JeaseJ, MP for 
Twickenham, complained that it 
was counterproductive for the 
BBC “to allow those with bees in 
their bonnets to let rip, spending 
a lot of money on them”. 

But the programmes produce 
benefits. BBC Television has 
reached its 8 per cent target 
three years ahead of schedule — 
but that figure also Includes Itrf 
block canteen staff. An ITC an- 
nual performance review for 
1994 shows that GMIYhas 0.8 
per cent of ethnic minorities] 
Channel 4 has 9 per cent; . 
Carlton has 7.8 per cent, and 
LWT 6 per cent 

Unlike broadcasting, news- • 
papers have no ethnic monitoring. 
Out of about 5,000 journalists 
on British newspapers, fewer j 
than 30 are black or Aslan. 

Chris Myant of the Commls- ! 
si on for Racial Equality laments , 
thefact that newspaper jobs are ; 

rarefy advertised. This has a f 
discriminatory effect on people ! 
getting work. Black people U8U- j 
alfy don’t have access to the kind 
of network where vacancies are 
relayed via word of mouth.” 

In the past, editors have justi- 
fied the rarity of black faces In 
their newsrooms with the argu- 
ment that “they don't apply” a* 11 * 
continue to insist that recruit- 
ment is based on merit 

Is there some genetic propen- ; 
sity which makes white, middle- • 
class males particularly lifted at • 
print journalism? The answer I* j 
clearfy no. But most of the devel* | 

oped world has been controlled , 

by middle-class white ritales fof , 
so long that it is difficult for tt^ij 
to accept any shifting In the bal* • 

ance. People dOnot concede j 

power easily — It gives thefoV !i 

privileges they take for grante^J 
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Exclusive: white and wronged 

The white backlash against alleged racial bias In ■ 
favour of blacks has torn apart the most hallowed 
newsroom in America, writes Jonathan Freedland. 

But Angella Johnson, right, doubts that the 
media in Britain deal with the issue any better 


r tlEY SAY It was like a cross 
between the McCarthy hear- 
ings, a group therapy ses- 
sion and the Donahue Show. Four 
hundred journalists from one of, 
America’s ' leading newspapers 
crammed into a conference room, 
trading accusations, confessing 
their pain, and quoting the scrip- 
tures — all into the microphone of a 
senior editor " wlio ran ' around. 
Kilroy-style, making sure no one 
was left out. 

One black reporter called col- 
leagues “racist”, while two others 
described a handful of white Wash- 
ington Post staffers as ’‘gutless". An 
Italia n-American stepped forward to 
say that, since he was of Mediter- 
ranean extraction, he should no 
longer be referred to as white. A 
white reporter said he was tired of 
labouring under a presumption of 
guilt. The meeting ended with whis- 
pered talk of a race war. 

That was last month in the 
offices of the Washington PoBt, the 
only paper in the world to have the 
distinction of a newsroom recognis- 
able to millions, turned into a 
movie set 20 years ago for All The 
President* a Men. That was the cele- 
bration of the Post's finest hour, its 
exposO of the Watergate scandal 
that eventually toppled President 
Richard Nixon. 

‘ But the Post is now tasting a 
bucketload of its own medicine. 
Suddenly it has become the victim 
of a scrutiny no less Intense than 
the kind It used to mete out back in 
the glory dqys of Bob Woodward 
and Carl Bernstein. What’s more, 
the harsh light of inquiry is 
pointed at America’s most sensi- 
tive spot: race. 

In.a 13,000-word essay, the New 
Republic, America's most influential 
right-wing political magazine, ac- 
cused the Post of drastically com- 
promising its standards in pursuit of 
ethnic diversity within and racial har- 
mony without The magazine quoted 
anonymous white journalists who 
complained they had been pushed 
aside for reporters who were “dumb 
as a post” but who had been em- 
ployed because they were black. 

The New Republic went further 


claiming that, in its desperation to 
curry favour with Washington’s 
majority-black population, the Post 
had gone soft in its primary task: 
reporting on America's capital city. 
The magazine cited detailed exam- 
ples of stories that were pulled — • 
apparently because they attacked 
the city’s black leadership. Singled 
out was the paper's free ride for 
Mfirion Barry, the four-times 
mayor who gained worldwide noto- 
riety when he was caught on video- 
tape in 1990 giving himself a blast 
of crack cocaine. “How did the 
paper that had broken Watergate 
miss the story of political corrup- 
tion right under its nose?" The 
answer, said the magazine, was the 
politically correct gOBpel of “racial 
sensitivity". 

Hie charges hit deep at the Wash- 
ington Post, whose -editor and pub- 
lisher last month struck bade. They 
claimed the piece was “shameful" 
and “false”, written by the 24-year- 
old Ruth Shallt, whose short career 
has already been distinguished by 
two apologies for suspected plagia- 
rism. They added that the New Re- 
public itself has never had a single 
black member of staff, making it 
“the last practitioner of de facto seg- 
regation since Mississippi”. 


ITT THERE is more to this 
row than a squabble among 
the grandees of the Wash- 
ington media, or ^ven a civil war 
inside one of America's great news- 
papers. It is, instead, a revealing 
case study of the perils of affirma- 
tive action, the 30-yearold policy of 
giving a legal head-start to women 
and ethnic minorities. The backlash 
by white reporters against enforced 
"diversity" in die newsroom is a neat 
expression of the wider American 
“whitelash", one which reveals the 
human reality of what ha9 become 
the country's most explosive issue. 

Those who have bfen inside the 
Post newsroom know there is at 
least a grain of truth to the, New 
Republic account I was lucky 
enough to work there during the 
summer of 1992, covering the presi- 
dential election campaign. I fell for 
the Washington Post, for the 


Glory days ... the Washington Post’s Bernstein (left) and 
Woodward during the heady days of Watergate 


warmth of its staff and for their 
sheer professionalism. 

But race was never far away from 
the surface. I remember once sug- 
gesting a look at the nation’s most 
prominent black leader, the Rev 
Jesse Jackson. I was told that cover- 
age of the black firebrand was best 
left to a black reporter. The purpose 
of this was not to ensure a flattering 
piece, quite the opposite. Post edi- 
tors felt a white journalist would be 
f bound to “gush” about Jackson, and 
only a black reporter could see 
through the hype. 

1 remember a chat about my hy- 
pothetical job prospects on the 
PobL I was told that being a white 
male was bad enough, but being 
British, well, that was like being “an 
ultra-white male". I asked whether 
any of this made sense, since read- 
■ era of the Post — which eschews 
photo bylines — had no idea of the 
ethnicity of the paper's writers. It 
.was -then I- learned about the con- 
cept of the ’ “ethnic byline" and 
about the white male colleague who 
was blessed with a name that made 
him sound like a Hispanic woman. 
His rise through the paper has 
barely paused. 

The important thing about die ex- 
perience of the Washington Post is 
that it, like the doctrine of affirma- 
tive action itself, has been informed 
only by good intentions. What die 


Troubled times ... Many whites are worried blacks afe overtaking them, but It’s a tall rfnim — firms 
owned by minorities arid wOmen still onfy get 6 per cent of all government contracts 


architects of the policy wanted was 
to make up for two centuries of 
racism and white male advantage. 

What they unleashed, however, 
was a cure that superficially repli- 
cates the disease. The white males 
of the Washington Post newsroom, 
like their counterparts in the fire 
brigades of Miami or the colleges of 
California, claim they are the victims 
of racism now, pushed aside be- 
cause of their colour. 

IfB a tall claim, given the fact that 
' white males still run the show in 
America. There may be huge anger 
at the programmes designed to 
steer federal contracts at etlinic 
businessmen, but, in fact, firms 
owned by minorities and women 
still only get 6 per cent of ail govern- 
ment work. There may be white re- 
sentment on campus, but blacks are 
still severely under-represented in 
proportion to their numbers in soci- 
ety at large. 

. .In this regard, the Post is no dif- 
ferent For all the noise generated 
by the newspaper's Angry White 
Males, the Post’s top three editors 
— * including the person responsible 
for diversity — are white men. 

The bottom line is that race is the 
country’s deepest problem, and 
there are no easy solutions. Do 
nothing, and you risk a permanent 
black underclass and the threat of a 
race war. Pursue affirmative action 
and whites will complain of quotas, 
while blacks will fqrever fear their 
advancement will be regarded as an 
act of tokenism. 

The Supreme Court has ruled on 
the matter now, deciding that every 
judgment based on race is unconsti- 
tutional, unless it is to serve a “com- 
pelling Interest”. That vague 
language has been interpreted to 
mean affirmative action is out — 
unless it is truly the onfy way of 
remedying a problem. 

The Republican right is' pushing 
for even tighter rules, with the en- 
tire 1996 presidential field commit- 
ted to rolling back the "diversity” 
policies now undo- fire at the Post. 

The eventual answer, for the 
newspaper and the country, might 
be a new “raceneutraT affirmative 
action, which mil define disadvan- 
tage not by sex or race but by 
economic means. Either way, the 
dreams of multi-ethnic harmony 
pursued by .the Post seem unlikely 
to Survive. The political winds of 
America are blowing in the other di- 
rection. And they are chilly indeed. 
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The tribe that 
found a fortune 



Native Americans In 
Connecticut have tapped 
an unlikely source of 
riches. Ian Katz reports 

C HARLES ROGERS leans 
back in his executive chair 
and recalls his "tragically 
poor" upbringing. How he was 
picked on at Gallop Hill Elementary 
because he only had two sets of 
clothes. How he quit school in 
eleventh grade so he could work at 
Mr Pizza and as a construction 
labourer. Rogers is 27; but now, onfy 
by sleeping fewer than four hours a 
night can he balance running his 
three companies with hiB duties as 
director of construction and water 
distribution for the Mashantucket 
Pequot tribe. Hfe salary from the 
tribe is “more than most people 
earn in a couple of years" but he 
doesn't have time to spend it. 

When he had a local contractor in 
to finalise details for a $12.5 million 
water purification plant recently, the 
contractor was the man for whom 
he used to labour. "It is a sweet re- 
versal." Rogers admits. He has an 
infectious enthusiasm but his rise 
was not achieved witiiout a little 
help from the Foxwoods Casino, a 
blue plastic and glass confection in 
drab eastern Connecticut 
The casino was built with-L^_ 
rowed Malaysian money by the 
Mashantucket Pequot tribe under a 
federal law that allows gaming on 
Native American reservations. (It is 
banned everywhere else except 
Nevada, Atlantic City and on river- 
boats.) The law was meant to help 
Native Americans become economi- 
cally Independent but few tribes 
have done well. Foxwoods is per- 
fectly located (20 million people live 
within 100 miles), and pulled in the 
punters from day one. With its two 
hotels, it makes $1 billion a year; the 
most profitable caBino in America, 
perhaps the world. In three years it 
has transformed the 322 Mashan- 
hicket Pequots from Borne of the 
poorest people in the United States , 

to some of the richest 
Their leader, Richard "Skip" Hay- 
JJhrd.jets into Washington for White 
House dinners and cruises with the I 


Sultan of Brunei. Hayward's political 
clout extends far beyond those who 
chose him as chairman of the tribal 
council: last year the tribe gave 
$500,000 to the Democratic Ftarty, 
tossing the Republicans $50,000 for 
good measure. 

In eastern Connecticut ravaged 
by defence cuts, the Pequots have 
aU but taken control of the economy, 
pe tribe tops up state coffers by 
$100 million every year and directly 
employs 10,000 men and women. 
Everyone with something to sell 
wants to know a Mashantucket Pe- 
quot Joey Carter, who overseeB his 
own $4 million rock-crushing busi- 
ness when not serving as the tribe's 
front man, is in constant demand. 
Eight years ago, he was chopping 
trees for $5 an hour and living in a 
two-bedroom apartment with seven 
other people. 

What makes this story remark- 
able is that the Mashantucket Pe- 
quots were once considered extinct 
pe Native Americans who inhab- 
ited the eastern seaboard were the 
first to be driven off their land by 
European settlers, and the first to 
catch their diseases. What bugs and 
force did not achieve, threennd-a- 
half centuries of interbreeding did. A 
decade ago, the federal government 
did not acknowledge a single Indian 
tribe in the six New England states. 

pe Pequots, who once controlled 
half of whnt is now Connecticut, 
seemed consigned to the history 
books. They fought and lost the Pe- 
quot War of 1637, and were all but 
wiped out when English troops 
torched their homes by the Mystic 
River. A treaty signed the following 
year even forbade the few survivors 
from calling themselves Pequots. 

But a small group clung for three 
centuries to two reservations near 
the town of Ledyard. By the mid- 
18th century the group on the 
Mashantucket reservation had dwin- 
dled to 150; a few more families oc- 
cupied the “Eastern” reservation a 
mile away. For most of the 20th cen- 
tury the Mashantucket population 
has been under 100. 

All of which is recorded in a small 
museum in Foxwoods. Money buys 
the ability to write history, and the 
Mashantucket Pequots are Invest- i 
ing heavily. Eight years ago the i 
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proceeds of their growing bingo 
business funded an historical con- 
ference. With the casino they have 
raised their sights: work on a $140 
million museum is under way. 

Few conversations on the reser- 
vation go on for long without a refer- 
ence to the 1637 “war of genocide"; 
but memories of more recent iniqui- 
ties are always forthcoming. Chris 
Pearson, aged 35, training to be the 
fribe'B spokesman, slams a fist on 
his steering wheel as he recalls the 
onfy time his grandmother received 
a Christinas present from the family 
whose house she cleaned. “She was 
so touched and she opened it up 
and it was a used maid’s uniform. It 
hadn’t even been cleaned.” 


L AURA PORTER, aged 62. 
moved to the reservation a 
few years ago from Atlantic 
City, where she had struggled to 
bring up four children alone. Now 
one of her children runs the post of- 
fice and the other three are being 
supported while they study. Porter 
is revered as a tribal elder and will 
shortly move into a luxurious ranch- 
style house built for her. 

Ever since the money began flow- 
ing in, the tribe has been building 
luxury homes to accommodate the 
returning Pequots and snapping up 
land around the reservation at in- 
flated prices. Anyone who can prove 
that they are a Mashantucket Pe- 
quot — - a blood descendant of one 
of the nine alive in 1900 -- is enti- 
tled to a highly paid job and home 
with an Interest-free mortgage, 
medical and educational bills. As 
part of its attempt to reestablish 
itself as a “nation", the tribe has also 
invested in luxurious community 


Its a hard road for a woman travelling alone 

Business travel can be I business travellers. nronertv HpvpI. I “fent .1 


and sports centres. Work is well 
under way on a new centre for the 
reservations “emergency services”; 
it already has its own police force. 

So anyone who can has rediscov- 
ered their tribal roots. Joyce 
Walker, aged 48, moved from Indi- 
ana after her husband’s car repair 
business ran into trouble. Now she 
is training to run the Pequots’ retail 
operation and recently bought her 
husband a diamond ring to replace 
the heirloom he had given her for 
their engagement. 

She bought herself a white Cadil- 
lac too. and diamond rings for all 
but two of her fingers: "I don't have 
to worry about someone catching 
up with nie and demanding pay- 
ments like I used to." 

The tribe also hears from 
wannabe Pequots who would have 
trouble spelling the name let alone 
dating the Pequot War. “We even 
have people ringing up to ask if they 
have a baby on the reservation, will 
it be a Pequot," says Pearson. 

Pequot identity is confused by the 
generations of interbreeding with 
other ethnic groups, which means 
that few tribal members look the 
way you expect them to. or even 
much like each other. Pearson had a 
Yorkshire-born father and another 
infusion of English blood from his 
maternal grandfather. Around a 
quarter of Mashantucket Pequots 
are dark-skinned, the product of 
marriages Into the black commu- 
nity, which for years created a bitter , 
racial divide within the tribe. 

The tribe has spent millions ex- 
huming its largely lost culture. 
Wqyne Reels, , the director of cul- 
tural programmes, encourages the 
teaching of the Pequot language but 
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* admits it is difficult to establish ex- 
actly what the language is because 
no one has spoken it for years. 

The Pequots have discovered 
that money brings its own prob- 
lems. At the casino, Bruce Kirch- 
ner, the highest-ranking tribal 
member in a corporate structure 
dominated by outsiders, struggles 
to balance the demands of ambi- 
tious but often poorly qualified Pe- 
quots who nevertheless earn twice 
as much as other staff members. 
"TTie tribe is like a big family,” says 
Kirchner. "If you have a* family- 
owned business, the family expect 
to be treated a little differently." 

For Gina Brown, aged 40. a for- 
mer cleaner who came to the reser- 
vation to nurse her dying father, the 
hardest thing is just keeping on an 
even keel when suddenly anything 
seems possible. “I’m trying to 
squeeze 30 years of life into three, 
ifs just like a coiled spring, you 
wind it tight and you give it freedom 
and it just goes ‘boingV’ 

Pequots must also deal with new 
hostility from neighbouring commu- 
nities. They now face envy and irrita- 
tion over the tribe’s appetite for land. 

In the 12 years since the Mashan- 
tucket Pequots won their precious 
federal recognition, they have added 
almost 3,000 acres to the 214-acre 
rump of their reservation, and every 
day add more — a luxury hotel, a 
restaurant. Industrial property. Con- 
spicuous success has also created 
tensions with other tribes. Reels, a 
top Native American dancer who 
performed at the Goodwill Games in 
Russia, says: “I understand that the 
money is important. Sometimes I 
give it back when I win." 

Among other eastern tribes, 
many struggling for federal recog- 
nition, the bitterness runs deeper. 
On a ramshackle reservation barely 
two miles from Foxwoods, a few 
families scratch a meagre living. 
They are the Eastern Pequots, 
under the control of the Nara- 
gansett tribe, unlike Mashantucket 
Pequots who were ruled by the 
Uncas and Mohegans. 

Marriages between the two tribes 

have enabled several Eastern Pe- 
quots to claim Mashantucket mem- 
bership. But the Mashantucket 
Pequots refuse to share their riches 
with the 500 Eastern Pequots who 
do not qualify. “We share a legacy, a 
history and a culture," says Eustace 
Lewis, who .describes himself as an 
Eastern Pequot tribal council mem- 
ber and genealogist. “We'just don’t 
share the casino." 
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“But wofnen travelling alone oil 
business need to take exactly the 
same precautions as they should in 
any work situation.” 

F6r Lynn Everson, who runs a 
translation agency;, precautionary 
advice would have been welcome on 
a research trip to Spain. She can . 
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mealtimes. 1 felt so withdrawn and . 
isolated." 

The loneliness of the longdistance 
traveller gets to many women. As a 
music and entertainments publicist, 
Nicky Pope travelled worldwide. "In 
the beginning, there was the exdte- 
ment of 17 TV channels, a basket of 
fruit and a mini-bar in my room," 
she recalls. That novelty wore off ■ 
fast Australia was my most miser- 
able time. Sitting in bed with jet-lag, : 
ordering take-away pizza’ arid phon- ■ 
mg home” ■ 1 

Nrirda Shirley left her liiforma- 
ttori technology sales job' ftfter two 
years because of the demands of : 
frequent travel. T visited my tefrt- ; 
tory In Holland and ’Germany for a I 
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horribly Self-Conscious eating! done ' 
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revealed more anxiety-inducing j 
moments. “One woman woke to j 
find the hotel manager, who had 1 
taken a fancy to her, letting himself : 
into her room. Lucidly she managed 
to make him leave," says Elie Pilk- 
ington, who co-ordfaates the study. 

. Faced with such findings, and the 
growing numbers of business- 
women, many hotels qre responding ; 
with female-friendly policies: dis- 
creet service, rooms that have 
proper locks and peepholes, aqd are 
close to lifts, and security at the end 
of a telephone. Women cai) 'fed 

safer in such places, frut rtfahy fail] 
feel uricared fot Nicky Pope would 
fake to sf e alternative^ to the bar' fir 
relaxation: “Somewhere with big 
“ft®? where' yoii 'can hare a coffee 
and read a brink ” " ! 
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A country girl no more 


Light in the dark 


MUSIC- 

Michael Ellison 


R AGGED derelicts' on I 
crutches shuffle across 
Jackson Square in front of 1 
the St Louis cathedral, competing 
with the atench of urine to repel 
tourists from one of the most im- 
posing sights in New Orleans's 
French Quarter. 

Two hundred yards away on the 
river walk alongside the Mississippi, 
four young men armed with attitude 
and a scam trick a sucker out of $10. 
The television news has three 
stories, two overnight shootings 
and a hurricane. Over on Bourbon 
Street, where tack and tat suck out- 
of-town money from wallets, 
strollers passing under a pnir of 
false legs flapping from high above 
a bar receive a rare offer "Come in 
and wash die girl of your choice." 

THIb Is the city with the highest 
crime rate and the headiest atmos- 
phere in north America. Crack co- 
caine is endemic, but it could be 
worse. There are few gangs, per- 
haps because the humidity encour- 
ages a certain lethargy. 

It, or something like it, also en- 
courages an enduring musical cul- | 
ture, albeit one that is rather static. 
You’d think all this might have some 
effect on a Nashville girl making a 
record in the city, but you’d be 
wrong. That’s the way Emmylou 
Harris tells it, anyway. But then the 
48-year-old, who has seemed to be 
the unshnkenble champion of 
country-rock for almost as long as 
the muBic has existed, says now that 
she was never really a country 
singer in the first place. 

Whatever she used to be, on her 
1 new album, Wrecking Ball, Harris 
sounds like a rock singer. Except 
that she says she’s not. 

She is in the home and studio of 
Daniel Lanois, the French-Canadian 
former protege of Brian Eno who is 
probably the world's most distinc- 
tive record producer, one who trans- 
forms the sound of his employers, 
among them U2, Peter Gabriel and 
the Neville Brothers. 

"I don't think of it as a rock album 
unless you just say Daniel is associ- 
ated with the rock worid," she says 
with an easy chuckle and Sweet Afton 
cigarettes taking turns on her lips. 



The fire Inside . . . Emmylou Harris photograph: nigel sxelsey 


"Really, 1 think it's just music." But it 
is music like she has never made be- 
fore, with a huge rumbling, elemen- 
tal sound that sometimes seems 
almost to absorb her mournful voice. 

“It's a different record, but it's not 
so different that all of a sudden Pm a 
completely different artist. For the 
most pait I’ve always gone the eclec- 
tic road so when people do label me 
country it is a little narrow. Daniel lit 
the fire in me, so to speak.” 

More than 20 years ago Harris 
sang harmony with her mentor, 
Gram Parsons, on the two records 
which provided the template for 
country rock. 

“Over the years you become your 
own artist with your own music but 
when someone has that enormous 
an influence on you it's hard to say if 
that influence is still happening . . . 
Of course you're influenced by lots 
of other music, but that was kind of 
the giant springboard." 

Harris’s unmistakable voice has 
gathered more Grammies and gold 
records over the years than anyone 
could reasonably have hoped for. 
But not recently. Her position as the 
timeless emblem of country you can 
listen to without feeling ashamed is 
unchallenged. But she doesn't move 
the programmers who make the de- 
cisions about what gets played on 
America's increasingly narrow coun- 
try radio stations; she does not get 


on country music television. She was 
dumped by her record company. 

But Harris denies that the new 
record is a move calculated to reach 
a more mainstream audience. “1 
don’t know that I’m that specific in 
how 1 do things. 1 tend to get car- 
ried {dong by what appeals to me at 
the moment” 

As usual, site has not written 
many songs, relying instead on writ- 
ers such as Neil Young, Bob Dylan 
and even Jimi Hendrix. "It’s not like 
I have this thing where 1 refuse to 
write songs ... I don’t feel the need 
to supply at] my own." 

After three failed marriages, it 
might seem that Harris would not 
be short of raw material. "You 
reveal yourself by the songs you 
choose to sing. And I think I cer- 
tainly have revealed a bit of myself 
in the songs that 1 have used. And 
you learn a lot about yourself by the 
way you respond to what someone 
else has written." 

There, at least, she has something 
in common with New Orleans, 
which prides itself on being the sort 
of town where you can be yourself. 
Not far from the Lanois place there 
Is a bar called Hog’s Breath which 
trades under the slogan: "If there's 
one place on earth where you can 
get away with almost anything It’s 
here * But all they want to do is hang 
knickers and bras from the ceiling. 


A Jane reaction 


TELEVISION 

Nancy Banka-Smith 


P RIDE AND PREJUDICE , said 
Andrew Davies, who only does 
It to annoy because he knows it 
teases, is just pullulating with sex. 
This leaves you like Eros, standing 
uneasily on one leg aa the traffic 
whirls nround you. Pullulating? 
Something between ululating and 
pustulating perhaps. The sort of 
shrlek'you might give when a throb- 
bing boil bursts? 

As Robert Morley said weakly 
when he didn't understand his lines: 
T suppose it has sexual overtones. 
They always do." Pullulating means 
sprouting, budding; breeding, , 
Pride And Prejudice. (BBC!) is 
springlike and It was quite cynically 
sold as sexy. Sue Birtwhlstle, the 
producer, dangled this irresistible 
worm before, Initially, LWT: “We 
want to sell you a six-part adaptation 
of the Bexiest boob every written.” 
The worm was eventually snatched 


by a bigger and better bird, the BBC, 
and that was a bit of luck all rouad. 

Davies’s adaptation opens with a 
hunting theme and galloping 
horses. Bingley and Darcy are in- 
specting Netherfield Park. A young 
girl, Elisabeth Bennet, observes 
them, unseen as a fox, 1 

The scene is not In the book — 
jane Austen has Bingley coming 
staidly in a coach and four to look at 
Netherfield — but it is vigorous and 
exhilarating. Davies's whole adapta- 
tion is open air and oxygenated. He 
said of the scene: "These are young 
animals, young chaps galloping and 
sweating. Chaps wife thighs," 

And chaps with chapped thighs, If 
they insist on galloping and sweat- 
ing around the county like that 
Jane, you feel, would have had a 
little fun with Mr Davies. 

Well and away the most erode 
scene is fce ball at Netherfield 
Park. The dances progress from 
local hops In. the first episode to the 
great ball at the Hall. bi the second. 
At their first meeting ‘ Darcy re- 


fuses to dance with Elizabeth. At 
their second she refuses to dance 
with him. When they finally do 
dance together it makes your mouth 
go dry. Hand touches gloved hand 
with an electric shock. The steps 
are Intricate. 

They circle each other, unsmil- 
ing, curving, crossing, turning their 
backs on each other. Every dme 
they meet she tweaks his self es- 
teem and the dance swings her 
away before he can reply. Sparks 
arc across the space between them. 

The posh period ball (“Surely that 
Is Shelley, the scribbler?") is a clas- 
sic clicte, which makes this one all 
the more remarkable. I have never 
seen it done better because it never 
has been. 

Jennifer Ehle, vivid and natural, is 
quite brilliant as Elizabeth Bennet 
There is no feeling that this girl Ip 
180 years old. She seems in perpet- 
ual motion, glinting, lively and mod- 
ern, beside her .submissive, almost 
somnolent Bister, Jane (Susannah 
Barker). Colin Fifth as Darcy hap 
little to do yet but look hungrily, al- 
most angrily at . Elizabeth, like a 
large dog at a forbidden bone. 


CINEMA 

Derek Malcolm 


P ETER CHELSOM is a weird 
director, which Is meant as a 
compliment. He does not hoe 
the same ground as most other 
British directors, making highly 
personal movies that are also in- 
tended for a mainstream audience. 
That may be a naive hope when you 
consider the number of themes he 
picks up and throws away and the 
amount of ambition he harbours, 
but it makes for intriguing, if occa- 
sionally Irritating viewing. 

Funny Bones is the third part of 
a trilogy about Blackpool. Chel- 
som's home town — Treacle, made 
for television, waa also set there. 
But though it paints an affectionate 
portrait that's a bit blind to the re- 
sort's present tackiness, Funny 
Bones isn't so much about the place 
as about the nature of the comedy it 
has always encouraged as an enter- 
tainment centre. As Jerry Lewis 
say9 in the film: “You either have or 
you don't have fenny bone9.” He 
might have added that Tommy 
Cooper had, Bob Hope hadn't. 

In this case. Tommy (Oliver 
Platt), the son of a famous comedian 
(Lewis) is a funny-bone-free zone. 
He lias to try to manufacture his 
humour. Having failed in Las Vegas 
in front of his old man, he journeys 
to Blackpool, the town in which he 
grew up, in search of both new ma- 
terial and perhaps another begin- 
ning. There he finds his half- 
brother Jack (Lee Evans) and the 
Parker Brothers (George Karl and 
Freddie Davis), with whom his far 
ther once performed. He also dis- 
covers that his father stole much of 
his material from them. 

Jack, who does have fenny bones. 



Lee Evans, the real star of 
Funny Bones 


shows him a trick involving an iron 
bar rolled up In a newspaper. Unfor- 
tunately, it once killed a man and 
landed him in a home for the mal- 
adjusted. But now, vaguely guilt- 
stricken, the American arranges a 
show for the Parkers, with which 
Jack gete involved, almoHt causing 
another accident Comedy, the film 
suggests, is a dangerous business, 
involving a lot more than mere fen. 
Borne people would do anything for 
a laugh. 

It iB this tension that informs the 
film as Chelsom slowly unravels a 
complicated plot, with some of its 
loose ends remaining untightened 
and a few totally unexplained. 

Apparently, the film was origi- 
nally, longer than Its current 128 
minutes and some of the threads 
have dearly beep lost In the cutting. 
A shorter version still might gain a 
lot. Even so, Plumy Bones exists on 
a leyel of imagination that clearly 
places It apartfrom the mainstream. 


Jerry Lewis seems perfect cast- 
ing ns the famous American, since 
his part gets very near both his own 
experience and our reactions to his 
comedy. Oliver Platt is good, too, as 
the man who can't manufacture 
laughter for ail Ilia efforts. The real 
star of the film, however, fa Lee 
Evans, who plays Blackpool Jack 
with a total appreciation of the dark 
side of comedy aud still succeeds In 
being very fenny indeed. This sort 
of subtlety wouldn’t get him far in 
most movies, but Chelsom and co- 
writer Peter Flannery take him a 
long way. 

What the film amounts to fa a 
series of sequences that gradually 
achieve coherence. Patches of it are 
brilliant — the Las Vegas dlbAde, 
the ludicrous Blackpool auditioning, 
the finale at the arranged show — 
but other bits seem to be there for a 
purpose it is difficult to comprehend. 

This is hardly the proverbial 
curate's egg of a project. Funny 
Bones easily sustains itself with its 
baleful look at the comic process, its 
affection for its characters and its 
sense of how the past affects the 
present it's a dark film made with a 
light touch. 

Fridrik Thor Fridriksson is the 
young Icelandic director who made 
his way in the world with Children 
Of Nature, the story of an old cou- 
ple escaping front a Reykjavik home 
into the country wilderness that 
won an Academy nomination as 
Best Foreign Film. Another nice 
film called Movie Days followed and 
now we have Cold Fever, which 
went down well at the Edinburgh 
Film Festival and won an award. 

It has Mnsatoshi Nagase, who 
played the Japanese Presley fan in 
Jim Jarmusch's Mystery Train, on a 
visit to Iceland to perform the last 
rites for his parents, who died there 
in a freak accident. He is a young 
executive working for a Tokyo fish 
company and doesn't really believe 1 
in this sort of thing. But family hon- 
our demands that he at least pre- 
tends to. 

Once In wintry Iceland, he has a 
series of adventures on the way to 
the remole region where the acci- 
dent happened and some very 
strange things meet the eye of an 
impassive young man used to 
karaoke, golf and big city crowds. 
He is either going to be broken or 
find a new meaning to his life. 

Fortunately, this gentle ana 
rather cllch^d lesson about a nat- 
ural existence versus urban sophis- 
tication is not done In a particularly 
sentimental way. 

The film intends to make yo* 1 
laugh with some regularity. But its 
portrait of Icelandic life Is admiring 
rather than parodic, even whn* 
country and western fans, aged hip- 
pies, sage old men and strange hap- 
penings in the snow are concerned. 
Cold Fever is certainly a road movie 
with a difference. . 

The result.is slight, charming and 
warm-hearted. The acting is not 
exactly sophisticated and the Eng- , 
fish of the screenplay la not Q ulK I 
what it might have been. 

Perhaps this is all. a bit quixotic, 
but Fridriksson's palpable sincerity 
and his sense of humour trump" 
over die film’s weaknesses. 

If Iceland is represented ■ J 

country of some 250,000 souls.Vj* 
are mostly slightly, eccentric 
quentiy.more than slightly dnflj 
Ari Kristinsonn’s cinematograph 
. suggests a beautiful snow.- and..*?* 

1 bound vista where thertf* -M 
tirejy credible belief Ip the. force , , 
myth and legend. _ . 
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Old habits die hard 


ART 

James Hall 

T HIS AUTUMN , two major 
shows of post-war British art 
are being held in Europe and 
America. They attest to a growing 
feeling internationally that, in 1995, 
the British art scene is the moat 
vibrant in Europe, and maybe even 
the world. 

The first exhibition opened last 
week In Luxembourg, it Is tersely 
entitled From London and features 
the figurative painters Bacon, Freud, 
Auerbach, Kbssoff and Andrews. The 
second exhibition, which opens next 
month In Minneapolis, has a more 
effusive, but oddly similar, tide: 
Brilliant! New Art From London. 

^ Before long, the new and old gen- 
■ eration of "Londoners" are bound to 
find themselves sharing the same 
airport lounge, the same exhibition. 
For the time being, alas, the main 
taste-shapers — Charles Saatchi. 
the British Council and the Tate — 
are keeping them well apart. 

Yet increasingly the young up- 
starts are starling to look, as well as 
spit, over their shoulders. Damien 
Hirst is making a concerted effort 
to turn himself into the new Francis 
Bacon. Not only does he go on 
benders in Bacon's old drinking 
hole, the Colony Club, but his artis- 
tic credo is a Coles Notes version of 
Bacon's "brutality of fact". 

The two painters featured hi 
Voting British Artists V at the 
Saatchi Gallery in London until the 
rad of the year can’t deckle whether 
to tread on old Londoners' toes, or 
steal their clothes. Keith Coventry 
paints nil-white, impastoed abstracts 
which are very international rnod- 
ou But on closer inspection, you 
* find faint traces of tacky', city 
imagery. The whiteness is u smog. 
The corny banality of it all (subjects 
wnge from horseguarris to media 
bygones such as “the last deb") 
'rocks of Sickert, grandfather of 
the School of London. The tawdry 
reality — of Britain and of British 
*rt — is clear. 


Glenn Brown's paintings are 
haunted in a much more direct way. 
This 29-year-old Goldsmiths' gradu- 
ate transcribes details of paintings 
by other artists. He projects or 
prints the Image on to canvas, then 
paints meticulously over tile top. A 
single picture con take up to four 
monthsi Artists he has copied in- 
clude Dali, Karel Appel and sci-fi 
illustrator Chris Foss, but his main 
source is Frank Auerbach. 

Appropriation was an essential 
component of eighties art. But 
■ whereas tile pioneer appropriation- 
ists tended to use famous modern 
masters. Brown cannibalise* work 
that is "macabre and gothic". His 
titles are deliriously schlocky — 
The Pornography Of Death. The 
Day the World Turned Auerbach -— 
and his paintings are hung on 
crimson-coloured walls. He trans- 
forms the pristine picture gallery 
into a chamber of shock-hoirors. 

The weirdest thing about Brown's 
Auerbach renditions is the way he 
censors the thick inipasto for which 
Auerbach is famous. The pictures 
have the slick patina of two-dimen- 
sional waxworks. They are luridly in- 
sipid, drained of substance. Brown 
works in the spirit of a Soviet lab 
technician whose sole function is to 
extract and preserve cross-sections 
of Lenin's brain. Having been in- 
formed by hi* superiors that muffling 
is dead, his job is to pickle the corpse. 

Tw» grisly paint-balls lie on die 
gallery floor. They are 3-P rendi- 
tions of heads in Auerbach portraits. 
These abject but alluring effigies re- 
call an American waxwork portrait 
of Van Gogh. The modeller tried to 
imitate the tormented brushstrokes 
of the artist with the net result that 
Vincent's face seems "devoured by 
some disgusting eczema". 

Brown tries to squeeze all the ex- 
pressivity out of his sources. But in 
so doing, a new kind of expressivity 
conies in by the back door. His red 
room is like h bonfire of vanities — a 
hell-hole where art gets hung, drawn 
and gutted before our very eyes. 

The two other artists in the show 
are both sculptors who shone in last 



Clowns and gowns 




theatre 

Michael Bllflngton 

A M' lingering doubts about the 
National Theatre’s passion for 
jroncan musicals (so far three 
“Pnaheims but never a single play by 
™ethe or Schiller) are instantly dis- 
pelled by Sean Mathias's triumphant 
Jij at the Olivier Theatre in Lon- 
of A Little Night Music. It is not 
beautiful, elegant and sensitive. 
Also owes much of its success to a 
simple idea: by placing the 1$ 
musicians on an open, curving, 
’^ge-lett staircase, it enables us to 
K tve *7 syllable of Sondheim's 
™ Hud the tone and colour of Indi- . 
instruments. 

Wi ug * 1 baaed on Bergman’s 
sh™ e ‘- ' Jf A Summer Night, the 
nfT ret hlnds me most of one 

thJ ' ,0Slj ScfmitzJer plays in which' 
of death pervades a world 

enjoyment We watch a ; 
er °ti c dance as the touring.: 
Desire Armfeldt, redls-: 
uJ** . ller passion for ah • old ! 

, Fredenk Egerman. . 
virgin bride ab- } 
88 hig son. But behind the 'i 
I teJy llunes we are constantly . 

and transience, Vi 


Glen Brown In front of his sd-fi painting, The Pornography Of Death 
(Painting For lan Curtis* After Chris Foss) photograph: Henrietta butler 


Hugh Wheeler deserves more 
credit than he has had for refashion- 
ing Bergman's screenplay. But it is 
Sondheim's brilliance as a musical 
dramatist that bindB the show to- 
gether. His astringent lyrics act as a 
constant counterpoint to the Ravel 
'and Rachmaninov-influenced score: 
The songs themselves are also per- 
fectly-placed inner monologues gen- 
uinely revealing character. There is 
: a classic example when Desltee's- 
rival lovers dwell on how wonderful 
It would have been if she had been 
Imperfect "If she'd been covered 
with glitter/ Or even been 'covered ' 
with mould," sings Frederik. expose 
.ing not only his oton aching passion 
but also love's illusions; for the 
ironic: truth is that Desiree is ; by- 
now ageing and a touch raddledi 
-Mathias’s dramatically 1 precise- 
■casting heightens the' point. The 
igreat thing about Jildi Dench's De- 
islrfie is- not -that' she Is sdnfe ethe- ' 
jreal goddess but 1 a warm, funny,- 
beer-BWilllng touring pro whom you 1 
‘can genuinely believe has given her- 
‘Hedda 1 in Halslngborg, Being in the" 
business of 1 illusions herself, ' she ■ 
swiftly cuts through oilier people’s, 
But Dench also has r the quality of- 
heartbreak and her vplde Cracks un- 1 
forge ttably in Send -In The Clowns 


year's BT Young Contemporaries. 
Neither of them directly quote their 
predecessors, but their work fa 
firmly rooted in vernacular imagery. 

Kerry Stewart's manipulates 
painted dummies. Her finest piece 
is a tableau called The Boy From 
The Chemist Is Here To See You. A 
face peers through a half-glazed 
door. A glance through the rippling 
glass reveals that the face belongs 
to one of those fibreglass charity 
collection boys. He’s on crutches, 
and lacks half a leg. 

Usually, the needy only get pitied 
so long rs they are docile and dis- 
tant. Few of us like strangers knock- 
ing on our doors asking for money. 
Stewart gives this form of direct 
marketing a grotesque twist. Unlike 
other invalids of modern an, such 
as Otto Dix's mutilated war veter- 
ans, Stewart's boy has an epic qual- 
ity. It feels like a nineties version of 
the Trojan Horse. 

Hadrian Pigott makes bathroom 
fixtures and fittings that appeal to 
the self-loathing Lady Macbeth in us 
ail. A big bar of white soap is adorned 
with the slogan DIRT URGENT. 
Eighteen bars of soap are inscribed 
with a pari of the male anatomy — 
ranging from ARMS to BALLS. 
They are made to measure for 
Saatchi's white-walled art eniporia. 


as she confronts with genuine 
despair life's missed chances. 

Patricia Hodge also stunningly re- 
discovers one of tlie work's ne- 
glected roles: that of the discarded 
wife of Deslrte's dragoon lover. It 
helps that she has had a crucially 
waspish song, My Husband The 
Pig, restored. But Hodge plays the 
character as S' walking aristocratic 
; death-wish as if longing for an end 
I to life's torments; She Bhinee out of 
fan Immaculately cast production in 
which Sian Phillips has the serene 
detachment of the dying as 
: Madame Armfeldt, Joanna Riding 
and Brendan O'Hea the impatience 
of youth -as the teenage runaways, 
Laurence Gujttard the prtapic frus- 
, (ration - of the 1 consummation-denied 
lawyer, - and Lambert 1 Wilson- the 
ramrod-backed fasininity of the pos- 
turing dragoon. ' •' 1 

: My only niggle is that the drum- 
revolt 1 sometimes punctuates 1 the 
songs with ghastly whlrriiig noises. 
[But otherwise 'Stephen BfimSon 
;Lewis’s settings, based on file Scandi- 
navian paintings nf-Kroyer and Jan* 
isoit reproduced 'in- the prograhime, 
have a wonderful airy ■ lightness: In 
particular his last sot set. With its vista 
[of a'mooniil 1 lake; Ihvbkes The Sea-* 
gull: a- .wbfk that like 1 Sondheim's 
masterly hnlisical," also deals with 
acting; Sgelng,!"a ton of love" and the 
transience of niiman affairs. : 1 i : .» 


For real perfectionists, there are 
baths and washbasins made from 
giant, biomorphic bars of white, 
blue and pink soap. They have a pri- 
mal quality which Pigolt's most 
recent work, made from ultra-chic 
velvet and brass, lacks. What with 
the holes drilled into them for plugs 
and plumbing, they ate like hybrids 
of Duchamp's urinal and Barbara 
, Hepworth's pierced forms, 

Overall, this is one of the better 
I Young British shows. There are no 
real disasters. Stewart mul Brown 
slam! oul. Their work is genuinely 
eccentric, with its own fierce vision. 

That said, the Young British 
Artists, package has done its work 
— as has the School of London. It's 
time to move on and put the work of 
both lots of Londoners into other 
contexts. Saatchi has genuine Auer- 
bachs. so why not show them with 
the Browns? They have been buy- 
ing work by young Americana such 
as Charles Ray (shop-window man- 
nequins) and Janinc Antoni (lard 
baths and chocolate heads), so why 
not sliow them with the Stewarts 
and Pigotts? 

The danger with continually treat- 
ing British Art as a law unto itself is 
that you end up marginalising it — 
consigning it to the hlBtory of incest 
; rather than the history of art. 
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Shots right 
on target 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Jane Richards 


, T"tfE POWER of photography 
I as a non-violent propaganda 
tool could not be more perfectly 
demonstrated than in Appeal To 
An Age at the Photographers 
Gallery in London, an exhibition 
of photographs which chart the 
American civil rights movement 
from 1954 to 1968. 

Seventy Images by 40 of the 
world’s most celebrated photo- 
graphers — Robert Frank, 

Danny Lyon, Charles Moore, 
Gordon Parks and Richard 
Avedon among them — are 
testament to curator Steven 
Hasher's assertion: “Photo- 
graphs, like freedom songs, 
were an Integral mode of ex- 
pression and communication 
within the movement.” 

Take Ernest Withers's news 
shot of sanitation workers gath- 
ering for Martin Luther King's 
last march in 1968 — h mass of 
black faces and banners reading 
“I Am A Man”; Doc lan Haun’s 
Demonstrator, a figure holding a 
placard reading simply 
“Justice”; or Matt Herron’s 
young protester on the Selma to 
Montgomery march, his face 
painted white and the word 
“Vote” spelt out across his fore- 
head. Simple images that speak 
volumes. 

The exhibition is clearly laid 
out in chronological order, with 
Imckground Information to 
reflect each phase of the move- 
ment — a significant consider- 
ation for those trying to make 
sense of this, the moat important 
social upheaval in post-war 
American history. 

What is so uplifting about a 
show that reveals so much 
heartache is that all the photog- 
raph era on show here actively 
sided with the movement, re- 
porting from the black paint of 
view, in order to influence public 
opinion. .. 

Hence at the Btart of the 
exhibition, Carl lwasaki’s Linda 
Brown And Her Sister Walking 
To School, 1953, is a reflection 
of the Supreme 1 Court decision 
that ended legal segregation of 
public schools arid sparked the 
whole movement. Then there 
are Charles Moore's Images _• 
charting Martlh lutherKihg’s ■ 
absurd arrest for loitering In 
Montgomery, 1058; Dan 
Weiner’s eerie White Rider - 
During The Bus Boycott, 
Montgomery, Alabama, 1956 
(following Rosa Parka's refusal - 
to give up her defat .to a white 
tnafa in l955); artd Charmian 
Rieading*8.serene portrait of a 
17-year-old pregnant woman 
“Just before her death”, aa the i 

label tells us — she bled to - • ■ 

death after being refused. . . 
admlttende to a White hospital. 

Life magazine gavespace to, 
Charles. Moote’a report on the - . 
' police atiackon peaceful demon- ‘ 
strafors at the Birmingham . 
campaign In J963. Thfarels ; , 
evidence that Modre'fa'lmfagefa » : 
had astrohgimpacton , I 
Wushingtop’s legfolators.They 
jjay the cafoefia never lle^ bqt ' ' 1 
,’whc;n it can fonpUfr a faitufatibb j i 
Ukethje^ ■ 

, ing pneven greater frXHhv And 
thfat is a frarWerful iveapfaru 
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Animal forces at work 


Lewis Wo) pert 

Darwin'S Dangerous Idea: Evolution 
and the Meanings or Life 
by Denial C Dennett 
Allen Lane, The Penguin Press 
580pp £25 

Why Fraud Waa Wrong: Sin, 
Science end Psychoanalysis 
by Richard Webster 
HarperColllns 6?3pp £25 


D ARWIN and Freud have 
both provided threats: to our 
autonomy, our sense of Iden- 
tity, and our ability to choose how 
wc behave. Together they destroyed 
the myth that humans are basically 
pure in mind, far removed from the 
base inBdnct of animals. Darwinism 
shows that we are animals and that 
much of pur behaviour must have 
been moulded by evolutionary 
. forces; it explicitly insists that some 
of human nature is genetically deter- 
mined. FVeud, too, has undermined 
our self-image. The unconscious is 
filled with dark forces; infants, their 
sexual passions revealed, have lost 
their innocence. And even if only im- 
plicitly, FmuManlsm also requires 
some notion of genetic determinism. 

Two new books look at these great 
ideas. They do so from very different 
viewpoints, but both reflect a cultural 
trend. Darwin's star becomes almost 
sun-like, illuminating all, while 
Freud's is increasingly darkened. 
Daniel Dennett in Darwin’s Danger- 
ous Idea takes to task anyone who 
hesitates to adopt the Darwinian 
credo. Richard Webster, meanwhile, 
in Why Freud Was Wrong, destroys 
the foundations of Freud’s work and 
longs for a true understanding of 
human nature — based on Darwin. 

It is a pleasure to find Dennett, a 
philosopher of science, regarding 





■mi 


Freud and Darwin: human nature in the balance husthation: w-j pollock 


Darwin's “dangerous idea" as the 
single best idea anyone has ever 
had. He describes it as an algo- 
rithm. a formal process, which re- 
sults in selection. The algorithmic 
level is the level that best accounts 
for the speed of the antelope, the 
wing of the eagle, the shape of the 
orchid, the diversity of species. It is 
hard to believe that something as 
mindless and mechanical as an algo- 
rithm could produce such wonder- 
ful things." 

Dennett’s whole treatment of 
Darwinism is from a philosophers 
viewpoint It is rather like evolution 
without biology. For example: DNA 
controls embryonic development 
I and is fundamental to the evolution 
of multicellular organisms. But this 


central process is totally ignored by 
Dennett. 

If Dennetts book is weak on biol- 
ogy, Webster’s is weak on science 
and psychoanalysis. It is not a criti- 
cal analysis of psychoanalysis but of 
Freud. By far the most interesting 
section of the book is that dealing 
with hysteria. Why, he asks, has a 
disease which was apparently so 
prevalent in Freud's time become so 
much less common? The answer is 
both obvious and shocking — it was 
not there in the first place. Char- 
cots patients with hysterical paraly- 
sis, who so impressed Freud, have 
been reassessed by neurologists. 
They have concluded that almost 
all, including Freud’s own cases, 
were patients with organic diseases 


like epilepsy. Nevertheless, these 
ideas were fundamental to Freud's 
key view that ideas could lodge in 
die unconscious, where they could 
be transformed into bodily symp- 
toms. A major foundation of psycho- 
analysis has thus been completely 
undermined. 

In relation to the seduction the- 
ory — the idea that patients had 
been sexually traumatised in child- 
hood — which Freud later aban- 
doned, Webster is devastatingiy 
critical. FVeud, he claims, was never 
driven to abandon a crucial set of 
truths for the simple reason that 
they were never there in the first 
place; memories of childhood re- 
duction were a construction of 
FVeud. One may also have forgotten 
how puritanical Freud's views were. 
Neurasthenia — a weakness of the 
nerves — was ascribed to maies as 
due to masturbation. Webster is 
equally critical of Freud’s ideas on 
' repression and its relation to the un- 
conscious, the interpretation of 
dreams, and children's sexuality. 

In the iast section of the book, 
Webster discusses approaches to 
human nature and misrepresents 
Peter Meda war’s view on the limita- 
tions of science. Medawar recog- 
nised that science could never fully 
answer questions like “what point is 
there in living?" but not that science 
could never reveal the nature of 
human nature. Webster could well 
benefit from reading Dennett. 

Even though Freud may have put 
forward theories that are wrong, 
such an enterprise is a noble en- 
deavour. We must not stop trying to 
understand human nature in scien- 
tific terms just because one attempt 
has failed. The viable approach is 
surely through biologically based 
psychology. Darwin’s idea can help 
to account for the origin and adap- 
tiveness of some features but can 
never supply the basic mechanisms. 
In the meantime, we must take re- 
sponsibility for our own behaviours. 
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Paperbacks 

Nicholas Lezard 

A Bag of Boiled Sweets, by 
Julian Critchley (Faber, £6.88} 

/ F YOU think Critchley’s role as 
Tory parly witty underachiever 
has over the years been overplayed, 
think again. This autobiography is 
extraordinarily good by any stan- 
dards; by the standards of political 
memoirs it stands alone. 

Complete Poems, by Basil 
Bunting (OUP, £10,09) 

Jkf OT just marginalised but 
am ignored by those who deter- 
mine what poetry we read or hear 
(with our own tacit complicity, and 
with file honourable exception of the 
late Donald Davie). His poetry waa 
intelligent, “modernist - (but not wil- 
fully obscure or difficult) and his 
northernness, though crucial did not 
lend itself to knee-jerk regionalism. 

Gibbon: Making History, by Roy 
Porter (Phoenix, £9.99) 

BRIEF but thorough overview 
of, and introduction to, Gibbon's 
life and greatest work. Porter makes 
what might have seemed a dry sub- 
ject bubble with interest, splendidly 
defending Gibbon against charges of 
inaccuracy, bias and impiety. The lat- 
ter should be enough to send you 
racing off to the Decline and Fall. 

Life and Fate, by Vasily 
Grossman (Harvlll, £10.99) 

G ROSSMAN survived as a writer 
in the USSR with official sup- 
port; but in I960 he submitted the 
manuscript for this epic novel about 
the second world war. Stalingrad, the 
bomb, and Soviet anti-Semitism: the 
KGB's response was to confiscate 
even his typewriter ribbons. 


HOW TO BECOME A 
FREELANCE WRITER 


Violence shocks, love hurts, bullets 


by NICK DAWS 

Freelance writing can be creative, 
fulfilling and a lot of Ain, with excellent 
money to be made aa well Whal's more, 
anyone can became a writer. No special 
qualification! or experience are required. 
The market for writer! la huge. In Britain 
alone there are around 1,000 daily, 
Sunday and weekly . 

papers, and more than 
8,000 magazine!. I 7 have earns 
Many of Die stories • / 34 articles , 
and anlctet that they I «arly redremi 


7 have sound £3850 and had 
34 articles published. Mist 
tar tv retirement, your excellent 


publish are supplied 
by freelancer Then 


by freelances. Then / <»*■ * “ 

there are boob, \ ttaigetpasde. 
theatre, film*, TV, Alan Gan 

radio... 

With such demand, 
there*! always room for new witters. Bat, 
as Mr. E H. MetcaUe, principal of 
Britain’s leading writing school The 
Writers Bureau, explains, “if you want to 
enjoy the rewards of seeing your Work In 
prim, one thing you mujL have Is proper 
training,’ 

The 1 Writers Bureau runs a 
comprehensive correspondence course 


early retirement, your excellent 
course gave me a new lease of 
life. I meet I nitre sting people 
and get paid as will' 

Alan Giruiio, Manchester. 


covering every aspect of fiction and non- 
fiction writbig. The 140,000 word course 
is written by professional wrilai and has 
been acclaimed by exports. 

Students receive one-to-one guidance 
front tutors, all working writers 
themselves. From the sun they are 
shown how to produce saleable work. ‘ At 
the Bureau oar 
- A/Vv \/Vfc philosophy Is quite 
3850 and had ( simple 1 says Mr. 
Hlshed. Mist ) Metcalfe. *We will do 
your excellent \ everything .in our 


power to help students 
isttng peopfe \ become published 
■ft* I witters. 1 

ijMmhuurJ The course coows on 
fifteen days’ free trial. 
In addition, the 
Bureau offers a remarkable money-back 
guarantee - if you haven’t tamed your 
tuition fees from published writing 
within one mouth of completing the 
course, your money will be refunded in 
fall. 

So, would you like to be e writer? Suit 
now by sending the coupon, or fax, far 
details. 


FAX ® (+44) 1 61 228 3533 24 hours 
r - T 


YOUR COURSE 

♦ 30 MODULES 

♦ 8 HANDBOOKS 

« 20 ASSIGNMENTS 

♦ 1 CASSETTE TAPE 

6 REFUND 
GUARANTEE .. , 


■name 


I ADDRESS . 
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The Writers Bureau i 
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Francis 8pufford 

Trie Ghost Road 
by Pat Barker 
Viking 277pp El 5 

P AT BARKER keeps a ren- 
dezvous in The Ghost Road. In 
the two linked novels that precede it 
(Regeneration and The Eye In the 
Door, which won the Guardian Fic- 
tion Prise), she summoned up the 
trenches of the first world war in the 
unmanageable dreams and memo- 
ries of shell-shock patients — trau- 
matic information too painful to look 
at directly, the twitching young men 
trying to bury It unexamined in 
their minds. 

They bring it to the surface again . 
with the help of Dr W H R Rivera, a 
real historical figure whose Intelli- 
gence and compassion impressed 
Siegfried Sassoon. The war thus un- 
folds, brilliantly, through the special 
kind of narrative, urgent but grad- 
ual, blurted but hesitating, of there-, 
peutic dialogue. 

But Rivers is an army psychia- 
trist; his job. is to send his patients 
back to fight. The novels therefore 
point out and away from the. war 
hospitals and grey British cities 
where their scenes are set,, and, 
towards Franc?. Before this third 
and last one of the novel sequence, 
closes, Barker must go, there,, 
along the road trodden . by living, 
men and the thick traffic of ghosts. 
For . a sort of textual balance; 
because ho other end can -gather . 
the diverse threads of her interest; 


mainly because, against the slow 
intensity of Rivers’s methods, 
there has to be set the unreflectlve 
place where the deforming vio- 
lence happens. 

This does not mean that, as the 
autumn of 1918 ticks past in The 
Ghost Road, she moves us from a 
green England to a contrastingly 
hellish Western Front. The imagi- 
native- antagonisms that formed 
the wartime habit of vision are the 
meat of her writing, but this partic- 
ular opposition doesn’t interest 
her. The pastoral/infernal way of 
figuring the gulf between England 
and Us war strikes her as a limited, 
officer-class perception. Aa her 
character Billy Prior thinks, for 
most of the urban recruits and for 
.a working-class officer tike him- 
self, the look of the trenches 
doesn’t represent a gross contra: 
diction of the familiar; it’s more an 
extreme version of known, indus- 
trial mud and metal. 

Barker prefers the antagonisms 
of the heart; the deep, perhaps ir- 
reconcilable divisions of class, gen- 
der, of military versus civilian, that 
converge in the charged relation- 
ships of doctor with patient, or 
lover with lover. This i9 one reason 
why her character Prior is such a 
brilliant Intervention in our cus- 
tomary understanding of the .time. 
Prior is ambiguity personified; and 
also an image of manhood trauma- 
tised. He is.. open to the unthink- 
able and mayjdo it: -he Is: open to 
the. Idea of Ms likeness to women,' 
His . speech i shatters the verbal 


rules protecting the dignify of 
men. And Barker, who does not 
soften the nature of Prior’s sexual 
aggression, will not give up either 
on his potential for love, any more 
than Rivers will concede that giv- . 
ing care is an intrinsically female | 
activity. Otherwise, "there is really 
very little hope". - 

But Prior Bends himself back “ 
France in The Ghost Road. Anojt u 
as freshly shocking as Pat Barker 
intends it to be (her design vmm- 
cated, her daring renewal of oia 
ground justified) that a single JuP® 
bullet can extinguish ali the dintojj 
hope and fear that three novela o» 
not exhaust ■■■ 
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Censoring the family secrets 
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The engine of love 
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Laura Gumming 

Hidden Lives 

by Margaret Forster 

Viking 30Spp £16 

O NE MORNING in the 
spring of 1936, an elderly 
woman in funeral clothes 
knocked on the door of a council 
house in Carlisle and asked to see 
Margaret Forster’s grandmother, 
Margaret Ann. After the stranger 
had left, Margaret Ann wept for 
hours in her roam. She never 
spoke of tile visit. Three months 
later site died and another woman 
in black appeared, claiming to be 
her daughter. Nobody believed her 
and she disappeared with her 
secrets. If Margaret Ann’s three 
legitimate daughters ever made a 
connection between the visitors or 
speculated about their mother's 
life, they did so in silence. Not until 
her own mother’s death did Mar- 
garet Forster find answers to the 
questions she so often asked. Her 
family memoir. Hidden Lives, is as 
much about this deep pattern of 
silence as about the truths it 
concealed. 

Margaret Ann did have another 
daughter, named Alice. Forster 
discovers her first in the parish 
register. She glimpses her again in 
an incomplete marriage certificate 
and then loses her to an unmarked 
grave. The records reveal only that 
Alice lived near her mother, had no 
legal father and died in a mental 
hospital. Neither seen nor spoken 
of, she was erased from family 
history. 

Margaret Ann censored her own 
We, too. Also illegitimate, she re- 
used to discuss her first two 
decades and her daughters quickly 
learned “not to upset mother" with 
questions. 

1/ you recognise that phrase, or 
■he feminine secrecy it enshrines, 
®r even the knock at the door, it's 
wcause, as Forster believes, thou- 
snds of lives may reflect in the 
jtory of an ordinary few. She tella 
with oil the compelling vitality 
famd in her fiction. After giving up 
A “ ce in 1893, Margaret Ann worked 
« a domestic servant until she mar- 
n ™ a butcher. The scale and char- 
’tier of her labour scarcely altered 
coaxing dawn fires from cold 
tarths, producing ceaseless shifts 
wroeala for men and children, drag- 
ons saturated washing into rainy 
fattens. Her daughters, in that slg- 
Mcant expression, went out to 
"Ore. Lilian, Forster’s mother, was a 
Cierk ui Carlisle’s Public Health De- 
partment until 1930, when she had 
■w-gn to get married. At home, 
* e “^me mysteriously and un- 
^tjonably “lli u . 

to Forster's opinion, the saturated 
^mg led to mangled hopes. LU- 
l, ll j i re [ urne d to the department in 
v on fr stayed long enough 
fcarn herself a twin set, a slip and 
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Family values . . . Margaret Forster’s mother, Lilian (centre), then 
aged 1 1, with sisters Jane (left) and Annie 


new shoes, and even then regretted 
her “selfishness’'. By this stage, you 
long for her to blow the budget on 
ballgowns if it might distract from 
the impatience of 10-yearold Mar- 
garet to have her mother back “in 
pinny and turban" — the liabit of 
that "tightly structured slavery" 
which later makes Forster guiltily 
resentful because it straitened her 
mother’s life. 

/—) EADING tills memoir is a bit 
like stumbling on the Ur-text 
I I lo Forsters novels. It raises 
so many of the trenchant questions 
posed in her fiction about women’s 
roles, filial guilt, selfishness and 
obligation. Again, they are played 
out oppositionally. Lilian puts her 
family before everything, and as 
the children grow, you see her ex- 
tending (his care to her neighbours. 
Her comforts are modest: Mrs 
Dale’s Diary and "making new 
frocks to cheer away the gloom", aa 
the People's Friend has it. 

But Margaret also believes in 
self-fulfilment, takes a degree and 
writes novels while having a family, 

: Their values diverge and the strain 
is most evident during Lilian 
Forster’slast months. Always want- 
ing better for her daughter, she 
sees how tittle she had herself. 
They talk about it in a. posh depart- 
ment store. Forster thinks that “a 
career as well as everything else 
was what she should have yearned 
for”. Her mother says she .would 
have liked a new towel. 1 Forster 
furiously buys one. “I didn't mean 
now," says her ..mother.- "It's too late 
aow.“ •• . 

It’s consistent with the bracing 
pragmatism^ of' her memoir , that 
Forster refuses to accept this,, She, 
believes that "everything” is better 
for women nowadays and certainly 
writes entiiraflingly \ abpur ' social 
change: the exhilarating ivwW ques- 
tion of what to vote, the relief of cen- 
; tjal heating, and twirWub, reliable 
contraception instead' of ’ feigned; 
sleep, the - dwindling. ,of- that pro- 


found fear of doctors, male and ex- 
pensive. which preceded the wel- 
fare slate. Nor would Margaret Ann 
now have to efface 20 years of her 
life and one of her own children to 
escape the social opprobrium at- 
tached to illegitimacy, whatever the 
machinations of Messrs Gingrich 
and Redwood. But a mother on the 
Raffles estate where Forster grew 
up still needs money for towels, 
never mind childcare. And what if 
you can only exchange domestic 
drudgery, however light compared 
to Lilian's load, for a treadmill job in 
a land with no minimum wage? 

In discovering the general story 
within her forbears’ lives, Forster 
diminishes the personal. And she 
follows the principle of her biogra- 
phies in avoiding psychological 
speculation. Thus she sees Mar- 
garet Ann’s rejection of Alice purely 
as. a function of social history and 
cannot understand why Lilian be- 
lieved her life hadn’t “amounted to 
much”, Why. could she not laugh 
more at misfortune? Why could she 
never say that "she had three chil- 
dren and nothing else mattered’’? 
Self-fulfilment is not just a matter of 
choice. A 9 Forster herself, wrote in 
Significant Sisters,, her siudy ■ of 
early feminism, "I always, wanted to 
be a wife, mother, housekeeper and 
writer. More significant, there ,was 
no role .1 disliked.'’ Perhaps her 
mother could not say the same. 

What can be said is always at 
Issue in Hidden lives. There's a 
. bizarre' moment when - the infant 
Margarpt la .depicted "reciting little 
1 poerqs on the living-room table, 
adprahle in double, white 

; chiffon”- Only whe« she turps four 
■ and has bar. fjfoL autonomous mem- 
! ones can th? narrative .burst into 
the direct first persoa. ih no time. 

' stalls challenging, tfte spefol norms: 

[ why should, she stpp reading, todo 
the,: washing-up,, why: did, big girls 
gft tfiepiselves pregnant, . why d|d 

mother, mak? tile mfofota of getting, 
1 married? It isqt ( .quite, so ^ipipfe, 
comes back the silent response. 


Stephan Mobs 

Platform Souls: The Trainspottar as 
Twentieth-Century Hero 
by Nicholas, Whittaker 
Goltancz 255pp £1 4 .99 

/ HAVE never been ashamed to 
admit it: I was a trainspotter. I'd 
go further. I loved trainspot- 
ting; I devoted most of my early 
teens to it. 1 had an anorak: and I 
loved that, too. 

'Trainspotter" and “anorak' 1 are 
now shorthand for all-round 
nerdishness. LibDem activists at the 
Uttleborough and Saddleworth by- 
election were said to resemble 
"trainspolters on acid"; a recent ad- 
vert for leledating guaranteed “no 
anoraks, no train spotters and no 
quiche-eaters". 

Transporters are fair game 
these days because there are m 
few of them, perhaps only 20.000. 
But when my love affair began — 
in South Wales in the early seven- 
ties — we were a mighty army, 
hundreds of thousands strong, 
thronging the stations, raiding the 
railway sheds. 

Non-irainspoltejs just don't un- 
derstand tiie attraction; hence the 
derision and the cheap signifiors. 
Nicholas Whittaker, a lifelong 
trainspotter. seeks (o lead die fight- 
back — lo show how tire quest for 
train numbers involved travel, adven- 
ture. derring-do. He started in the 
dying dayB of steam in the sixties and 
then grew to love diesel. But as diesel 
trains were replaced by "multiple 
units" and execrable '‘sprinters” — 
nothing more than boring collections 
of carriages — there was nowhere 
for the trainspotter to go, no proper 
engine to love. So train spotters be- 
came heritage freaks, abandoning 
the platforms of windswept stations 
for those awful twee preservation rail- 
ways with silly nameB like Bluebell 
and Watercress. There are no boys 
spotting trains any more, just affable 
middle-aged men looking for a 
steamy whiff of nostalgia. i 

Once there were hordes of boys 
(never, in my experience, girls, 
though Whittaker claims to have ' 
met one or two). Take this report i 
from the Manchester Guardian of ' 
August 27, 1962: “Five hundred (Je-i 
termined trainspottere played hide I 
and seek with harassed railway, po- 
lice at Crewe at the weekend. In | 
train after train they poured into the 


Cheshire junction — to be met by a 
handful of police with orders to get 
rid of them." Wimps? 

Trainspotting may be moribund 
but interest in the subculture is flour- 
ishing. Stephen Dinsdale offered a 
sympathetic sentkip in his piny 
Anorak Of Fire, and York University 
has just introduced the first academic 
course in the subject. 

At the age of 14, I travelled all 
over the country in pursuit of num- 
bers, including one memorable 
weekend (rip with a Lraitispolting 
club that took in Tinsley In 
Sheffield, Bradford, Goole, Imming- 
liaiii, Doncaster and Barrow Hill. 
Sheds on Sunday, were the best: 
fewer trains in service meant Ihty 
were packed with trains waiting to 
be “copped", claimed, clambered 
over. The Totun depot in Nott- 
ingham was wonderful: tile 10 
named Peaks — Scafell Pike, Helvel- 
lyn, Skiddnw. Great Gable, Cross 
Fell, Whernside. lngleborough, 
Penyghent, Snowdon, Trylau — 
lined up, usually in numerical order. 

Trains worked out of their home 
depots, so you could devise n sys- 
tematic method of finding them — 
if you were prepared lo travel and 
break the law ro get in to tlu- sheds. 

J was almost arrested when I was 
caugln wandering around lVrbv 
research works, where the proto- 
type for the Advanced I'as-itngvr 
Train was being built. But. in retro- 
spect. it was all surprisingly easy, 
with few dodgy characters to dis- 
turb adolescent fantasy. The only 
really disconcerting moment was 
on Bristol Temple Mends station 
when an elderly man came up lo a 
friend of mine and asked hint 
whether he was his son. Oddly 
enough, he was. 

The cynics would say it wouldn't, 
couldn't, shouldn’t happen now, 
teenagers roaming the land, endan- 
gering their safety. But of course it 
does: they just have more money 
and go to football matches or con- 
certs or raves instead. And most of 
them still come home. But the inno- 
cence has gone, the poetry, the 
sense of place, the search for mean- 
ing, the soggy lettuce sandwiches. 
Old buffers have a point 

Whittaker -attempts a ritesof- 
passnge narrative, delineates his 
friends, his relationships, but his 
heart isn't In. it This is writing by 
numbers. — but oh, those wonderful | 
numbers.- 
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30 SPORT 


Motor Racing European Grand Prix 


Schumacher nearly there 


Alan Henry at the NGrburgrlng 


D AMON HELL formally con- 
ceded the world champion- 
ship to Michael Schumacher 
at the weekend after crashing out of 
the Grand Prix of Europe as the 
German stormed to a decisive sec- 
ond victory on home soil. 

' This disastrous result, after a 
gripping race in treacherously un- 
predictable wet/dry conditions, left 
Hill trailing Schumacher by 27 
points with only 30 available from 
the remaining three races. 

*[’in not going to be world cham- 
pion this year, but I'll be back,” said 
Hill. "I don't think I disgraced my- 
self. I put up a good fight, did every- 
thing I could to win, and it didn't 
come off. I am in full working order 
after hitting the barrier, which is 
good news, and 111 have a bloody 


good go in the last three races. I 
want to win them all." 

Hill was running fourth with only 
nine of the 67 laps left when he 
dropped his right rear wheel over a 
kerb on the exit of a medium-speed 
corner. The Williams snapped 
round and charged across the grass 
into a tyre barrier. 

Taking hia hands off the steering 
wheel before impact Hill escaped 
unhurt apart from sore knees, 
which were banged together. He 
had earlier been precariously cloae 
to Schumacher as thty battled for 
third place, tapping the back of the 
Benetton without damage as the 
German abruptly cut across him. 

The Briton climbed from the 
cockpit to see Schumacher Btage a 
blistering recovery, surging past 
Jean Alesi's Ferrari, which had 
dominated most of the race, only 


three laps from the chequered flag. 

Alesl finished second with Hill's 
team-mate David Couithard taking 
third place after a race plagued with 
handling problems. 

With Schumacher virtually 
clinching his second consecutive 
championship, Hill walked to the 
edge of the circuit to applaud him 
on hia Blowing-down lap. The Ger- 
man's outstanding sprint to victory 
rounded off the best race in recent 
memory, with five cars in con- 
tention for the lead from the very 
start. 

Couithard, who had spun off on 
his first warm-up lap, took over the 
spare Williams FW17B and opened 
a slender lead in the opening stages, 
pursued by Schumacher and Hill, 
who made his first stop on lap 11, 
switching from rain tyres to slicks 
as the track dried out Hill briefly 


r 




Schumacher: outstanding sprint 

dropped to seventh but came storm- 
ing back on to Schumacher's tail in 
a battle for third. 

On lap 12, Couithard relin- 
quished the lead at his first stop, al- 
lowing Alesi's Ferrari, which was 
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running on dry-weather slicks and! 
due to refuel only once, into the 
lead. The Scot resumed In second 
ahead of Schumacher ami Hill, but 
when Schumacher made his second 
refuelling stop at the end of lap 34 , 
Hill moved into second place, close 
behind the Ferrari. 

Knowing that Alesi still had to 
make his second stop, Hill was anx- 
ious to. force his way past him as 
quickly as possible, and he moved 
Inside the Ferrari under braking for 
a tight chicane just before the pits, 
Alesi chose not to cooperate and (he 
collision ripped off the nose section 
of Hill's car. 

Straight into the pits for repairs, 
fuel and fresh tyres, Hill dropped td 
fourth behind Alesi, Schumacher 
and Couithard, where he stayed for 
the rest of his race. 

“After the incident with Alesi the 
steering on my car felt very stiff," 
said Hill. 

The Jordan-Peugeots of Rubens 
Barrichello and Eddie Irvine fin- 
ished fourth and sixth, sandwiching 
Johnny Herbert’s Benetton. 


Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 


Football results and league tables 


The charge of the fight brigade 

M ANCHESTER United's er- I RAEME OBREE of Britain re- I pERRARI paid an estimat 
ratio start to the new foot- I gained the world 4,000 metres I million to buy out the U1 
ball season saw them I cycling pursuit title in Bogota when Eddie Irvine's contract witl 


M ANCHESTER United's er- 
ratic start to the new foot- 
ball season saw them 
knocked out in the first round of the 
Uefa Cup last week when they could 
manage only a draw ai Old Trafford 
against Rotor Volgograd. United 
came away with a 0-0 scoresheet in 
the first leg of the tie and bad every- 
thing to play for, but a 2-2 draw gave 
victory to the Russians on the away 
goals rule. 1 

It was a game with a amazing fv 
nale. United, trailing 1*2 with only 
minutes left, threw everyone for- 
ward, including keeper Peter 
Scbmeichel. The big Dane did what 
Andy Cole and Ryan Giggs could 
not. He met Gigg's comer and 
headed in 'the equaliser. United 
needed another goal to wipe out 
Rotor’s away-goal advantage, and al- 
though they kept up the pressure in 
the dying seconds, it was not to be 
their night. 

Leeds went down 1-0 to Monaco; 
and Raith Rovers to Akranes by the 
some margin, but both are through 
to the next round on aggregate.’ , 
Also through are Liverpool, after a! I 
goalless draw against Spartak 
Vladikavkaz, and Nottingham For- 
est who beat Malmo FF 1-0. ' 

Leeds will meet Dutch side FSV 
Eindhoven in the next round with 
the first leg at Elland Road on Octo- 
ber 17 while Rovers face the daunt- 
ing task of a trip to Bayern Munich's 
Otympiastadioni Forest and Liver- 
pool both managed to avoid the big- 
name sides sHli in the competition, 
porest are away to Auxerre of 
France while Liverpool travel to 
meet Denmark’s Brondby, 

There was little joy for the two 
British clubs taking part in the 
Champions' League. Blackburn,' 
who lost the opening match 04 1 to 
Moscow Spartak • at" Ewood Park 
last month, went down 1-2 to Nor- 
wegian champions Rosenborg BK 
in Trondheim and are now bottom 
of the table, feeing European obliv- 
ion. Rangera. the champions of 
Scotland; took on' Germany’s 
Borussia Dortmund at home and 
drew 2-2. 

. In the second leg of the first 
rbund of the. European Cup Win- 
ners’ Cup, Everton beat Reykjavik 
3*1 .at home and Celtic defeated Di- 
namo Batumi fO, Both, go through 
tb.the next round. >(>.•( ": - 


G RAEME OBREE of Britain re- 
gained the world 4,000 metres 
cycling pursuit title in Bogota when 
he defeated the Italian Andrea 
Colllnelli by over a second In a 
thrilling 12-lap final. There were 
only fractions of a second between 
the well-matched pair until the 



Obree: world at hid feet 

British champion 1 finally asserted 
his authority in the closing kilo- 
metre, wlhtdng in 4 min 24.182sec 
the title he first took in 1993. 


S RI LANKA have done it again. 

The babes of the cricketing 
world, who made their Test debutj 
just 13 summers ago, 'Won their 
first away series in New Zealand In 
1993. Last week at Sailkot, they 
defeated Pakistan to clinch their 
second, 2-1. The visitors made 232 
and 338 for 9 declared and dis- 
missed the home side for 214 and 
212, winning the third and final 
Test by 144 runs. 

N ASEEM HAMED took Steve 
Robinson’s WBO featherweight 
crown in a devastating display at 
Cardiff, The 21-yearold Sheffield 
boxer, in his first fight at this 
’weight, dominated the bout from 
the first bell until it was stopped In; 
the eighth. The Welshman went; 
down in the fifth but bravely came 
back, only to 1 find himself unable to 
land a telling punch on the chal- 
lenger. 

In Pensacola, .Florida, Roy Jo.nes 
beat feflow-Airierican Tbny Thorn- 
. ton In uifpe roundsto retain ti^e IBP 
supe^ffllddlwlegiit tills- 


F ERRARI paid an estimated £3.25 
million to buyout the Ulsterman 
Eddie Irvine's contract with the Sil- 
veratone-based Jordan team to part 
ner him with Michael Schumacher 
in their lineup for next season. Mar- 
tin Brundle will replace Irvine at 
Jordan while David Couithard has 
been confirmed as a driver for Marl- 
boro McLaren Mercedes next sea- 
son. The 24-yearnold Scotsman has 
been named alongside Mika Hakki- 
neii of Finland. Coulthard's arrival 
has put a big question mark over 
the future of fellow-Britou Mark 
Blundell. 


L AMMTAKRA became only the 
third horse to complete the 
golden double of European racing, 
the Epsom Derby and the Prix de 
I'Arc de Triomphe, when he fought 
back tt> win at Longchamp oh Sun- 
day despite being headed inside the 
final furlong. The US-bred,' New- 
market-trained colt, ridden by Ital- 
ian Frankie Dettori, won his Arab 
owners £480,000. 


B ERNHARD LANGER brushed 
aside his Ryder Clip fatigue 
from Oak Hill when he defeated 
Barry Lane at the seebnd play-off 
hole in the Smurfit European Open 
at the K Club near Dublin. 


G ERMANY’S hockey team won 
the Champions’ TYophy for a 
sixth time when, in a fast and ftiri- 
ous final in Berlin, they clinched a 
penalty corner barrage by 4-2 
against Australia after the game had 
finished in a 2-2 draw. The world 
champions, Pakistan, had to settle 
for the bronze. 


A lbert johAnneson. the 

poor boy from a South African 
township who became the first 
black footballer to play in an FA Ctij> 
i final when he was included by Don 
\ Revielrt'the Leeds squad in 1965, 

; has met a lonely death at the Sge Of 
i 55. - His foody was fourtd lri a tiny 
j council flat in a Leeds tower block; 

; where it 1 had laid for ' several 'dayfe.' 
1 Nicknamed' Toyd", Johantiteorl' 
i had suffered from ah' alcohol prob- 4 5 
: leibinhis later'^entk.- i i! iV 


FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP: Bolton 0. 
QPR 1 ; Chelsea 1 , Arsenal 0; Coventry 0, 
AVIIb 3; Everton 1 , Newcastle 3; Leeds 2. 
Staff Wed O; Man Uid 2, Liverpool 2; Mddtee- 
brough 2, Blackburn 0; Nottm Forest 3. 
Man C 0; Tottenham 3, Wimbledon 1. 
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8 2 1 
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7 1 2 

7 t 2 

* 1 1 
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ENDSLE1QH LEAGUE: First Division: 

Birmingham 0, Oldham 0; Charlton 1, Barns- 
ley 1; C Palace t, Stoke 1; Derby 2. MillwaH 
2: Luton 3. Portsmouth 1; Norwich 0, 
Leicester l; Port Vale 2. Wolverhampton 2: 
Shaft Utd 2. Ipawlch 2; Southend l , Grimaby 
0; Sunderland 2, Beading 2; Tranmere 2. 
Walford 3; West Brom 1, Huddersfield 2. 


■P W 

Leicester 10 1,0.. .2. 

Milwall iQ, 6.3 

Barnsley 1 10 6 1 2' 
Chariton • id A 4 

Huddersfield' 10 ■ 6 1 

Sunderland 10. 4 4 


Ipswich 

Oldham 

Norwich 


10 4 3 
10 4 3 
10 4 3 


West Brom 10 4 3 


Southend 


10 . 4, 2 


Birmingham 10 3 4 

Ttanmere 1 9 "3 4 

Grimsby 10 3 1 4 


Grimsby 
Waaqid 
Reading 
Sheff Utd ' 


10 3 3 
,io 2 e 

10 3 2 


Crystal Palace 9 2 6 

Wolverhampton 10 2 4 • 
Derby 10 2 4 

Stoke 10 2 4 

Portsmouth 10 2 3 


Luton 
Port Vale 


10 2 3 
10 1 4 


Geeond DMalpm Bradford C 2, 

Blackpool 1; Brehtford 1, Chesterfield 2; 
Brighton 2, Shrewsbury 2; Bristol C 
Wycombe 0; Burnley 3, Swansea 0| Crewe 
2, Notts Co .2; HuD 0. York 3; Oxford Utd 1, 
Bristol Rvra 2; Rotherham 6, Peterborough 
1; Stodkport 3, Bournemouth 1 ; Walsall 2.' ' 

I Carlisle 1: Wrexham 4, Swindon 3. 

. j P .W P, ‘"L‘> APta 

Swindon 10 7 2 1 2i & 23 
Bl&CkpoOl" '10 fl V 3 IB 10 18'' 


Bradford 
CTOyWn , 


ilO .B • 1 
i- ; o 5 3 


II- • I ;W- V . 

Stockport 10,3.3 
NdtU County' 'iQ '• 5 - ,'. ' $ ' 
Chesterfield (IQ* '6 -a- 
Bristol Rovera 1 101 6".2- 
iBimljw,, r, jlp 4 :-a . 
(Mora Utd ’ ip Z 6 
wyoOTbe IQ 3/ : 6 


P W D 

Bournemouth 10 4 1 
Rotherham 10 3 3 
Walsall 10 3 3 

Peterborough 10 3 3 
Wrexham 10 2 5 
York 10 3 2 


10 2 5 
10 3 2 

Brentford 10 3 2 5 e 10 It 

Swansea 10 2 A 4 It 17 10 

Brighton 10 2 3 5 10 16 I 

Carlisle 10 £ 3 5 10 16 tt 

BnslolOty 9 1 5 3 0 12 B 

Hull 10 1 4 5 4 11 7 

Shrewsbury 10 1 2 7 10 20 B 

Third Division: Bamel 1, Darllnglor 1; 
Cambridge Utd 0. Hartlepool i; Cardiff 3. 
Mansfield 0; Gillingham 3. Bury 0. Hereford 
2. Wigan 2; L Orient 3. Doncaster V 
Northampton 2. Fulham 0. Plymouth 3. 
Lincoln 0; Preston 2. Cheater 0. Rochdale 
4. E».ster 2; Scarborough 2 . Torquay 1. 
Scunthorpe i . Colchester 0. 


Gillingham 10 6 3 i 16 4 21 

Chester 10 8 2 2 19 IQ » 

Leyton 'Orient 10 5 4 1 16 9 1® 

Rochdale 10 5 3 2 20 11 1® 

Plymouth 10 8 1 4 17 11 1* 

Cambridge Utd 10. 4 4 2 17 15 1J 

Exeter 10 4 4 2 H 9 1J 

Preston '10 3 6 1 16 12 « 

Colchester 10 4 3 3 16 12 

Northampton IQ 4 2 4 14 13 1* 

Doncaster 10 4 2 4 8 13 14 

Fulham 10 3 4 3 10 14 13 

Wigan 10 3 4 3 H » 

Scarborough 10 .3 3 4 H 14-1* 
Cardiff 10 3 3 4 10 9 « 

Hartlepool 10 3 3 4 9 10 

Hereford 10 2 4 4 16 18 1" 

Mansfield 10 17 2 12 -IS 1“ 

Scunihorpe . 10 2 4 4 -1.1 -13 1® 
Bury . 10 2. .4 4 .1121.10 

Torquay 10 . 2 4 4. 10 13 

Darlington ’ ’ 10 1 0 3 10 1Z P 

Barnet 10 1 4 6 8] 

Lincoln ■ . 10 » .1 < 2 7.10 37 » 

BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE: 
Divlaioni Aberdeen 3, Raith 0: CeMc 
Hangers 2; Hlbemfart 2, Hearts 2; Mo™r- 
wetl 3, Kilmarnock 0; Parfiok 1 , Fwpk.i. 
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Parti ok 
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Falkirk • 
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6 3 1.1 11 

5 3 110., 
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6 14 0 0 
6 T 3. 

5 2 0 .3 6, 
6.1 2 2 ? 

B 0 2 ; 3 4 

6 0 0 5 1 


Flnf Dhftataw AWrie 6, HamltpnO: jCW* 
bank 2, Dumbarton 1 ; Dundee 2, .Dufww 
Utd 3: Dunfermline 2, SI Johnetonei. »« 
Mkrenl. Greenock Morton 4. LeedWIP®** 
Mona: 1 , Dunfermline (pfeyed 7,pdnw 1 ^ 

2. Dundee Utd'(7-l3);3,'Gf MorlonU' 11 !- 

Second Dhrtfriom Ayr p, SlmYaer^F^'. 
faro, Montrose 0; Queen of south LBstw* 

A- Clurthrunomi lh- fi Pflnt RtS V 'l 


! Third DhristenuAlblbha.QueepaPB* 1 ' 
i Brechin 1 , Arbroath .1 ; CelectorfahTJ^r-a 
! Ftoe8 County 1; Cowdenbeath 0, liwwm , 
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Football Premiership Manchester United 2 Liverpool 2 


Cantona back on the spot 


1 







Seven up . , . Eric Cantona salutes the crowd at Old TVafford after 
marking his return to the Premiership against Liverpool by scoring 


from the penalty spot 


Oavld Lacey at Old Tfaftord I 

A T LEAST this time Eric Can- | 
tona hung around for the i 
draw. In feet, he was mainly | 
responsible for it Second comings 
could be worse. 

Eight months after kicking hia 1 
way into footballing history with a 
kung-fu assault on an abusive Crys- 
tal Palace fen, Manchester United’s 
gifted maverick returned to the 
muck-and-nettlea of the Premier 
ship to demonstrate, as if there had 
ever been any serious doubt, that 
hia skills had survived the wilder 
ness of the FA’s ban. 

On January 25, after Cantona’s 
dismissal at Selhurst Park, his team 
had been held to 1-1, losing the op- 
portunity to go top of foe table at a 
crucial stage. On Sunday, the 2-2 
draw at Old Trafford kept United in 
third place but denied Liverpool the 
opportunity to go second. 

Cantona, responding immediately 
to a Mancunian version of Bastille 
Day, created a goal for Nicky Butt 
after 67 seconds and then saved 
United a point with a penalty, 
strongly though wrongly disputed 
by Liverpool, 20 minutes from the 
end. 

On balance Liverpool would not 
have been flattered by their first 
league victory at Old Trafford in six 
seasons, in Robbie Fowler, who 
scored both their goals with distinc- 
tion, they possessed foe finisher 
supreme, and for long periods their 
superior passing and vision domi- 
nated the match. 

In the end, for Cantona and his 


photograph: michael steele I admirers, the occasion was neither 


climax nor anticlimax. Cantona him- I 
self ensured that it waa remem- 
bered for something more than ail i 
the pre-match ballyhoo. 

Liverpool began as if the huge 
significance of foe afternoon was 
getting to them but had recovered i 
their normal composure by the half- 
hour. The assured passing patterns 
of Redknapp, McManaman and a 
much-improved Thomas then took 
the game away from United, who 
until half-time were vulnerable to 
the penetrating runs of Harkneas on 
foe Liverpool left. 

In the second half Alex Ferguson 
shuffled and reshuffled his for- 
mation, bringing on first Beckham 
and then Schoics as avoidance of 
defeat promised to become a be- | 
lated pursuit of victory. However, 
Liverpool left feeling that but for two i 
penalty decisions by David Elleray, 1 
one refused, one given, they would 
have won. 

In foe 26th minute Liverpool 
were one down but already getting 
hold of the game when Fowler burst 
into the area and appeared to be 
pu shed over from behind by Bruce. 
One sees these given but on this oo 
casion the referee decided other- 
wise. 

After 70 minutes, with Liverpool 
now leading 2-1, Thomas lost the 
i ball on file United right and Can- 
tona sent Giggs through foe middle 
with an inspired pass. Redknapp, 
making a stretching challenge from 
behind, made contact with the ball 
but a fraction of a second before 
doing so grabbed a handful of 
Giggs's shirt. Cantona, icily com- 
posed aB ever, duly scored with the 


FA acts against racism | Cryptic crossword by sued 


john Duncan 

TWO days before Eric 
■ Cantona returned to the 
hurly-burly of English football 
After eight months out of the 
8Ame f the Football Association 
hunched a new “Let’s Kick 
racism" campaign. 

Hie FA also added the slightly 
roore obscure slogan “Respect 
jW Fans" to Its armoury In the 
®ahle to make football grounds 
Pkces where the new fans it is 
wooing can feel comfortable. 

There is an irony that the 
rodst Issue came up ngain be- 
®«e of an incident involving a 
™»te Frenchman," said the 
fotrpool and England player 
J ohn Barnes, supporting the 
MtopaJgn's launch at Wembley, 
a lot of good mqy come out 
« what Eric did because itte 
brought home [the Issue] to a lot 
« people. 

., Tf Eric hadn’t reacted like 
Wat, no one would have realised 
roe abuse he was getting. You 
t condone what Eric did but 
m sure there are players who 

iw^ 6 * * * * * * 13 14 ^ fo® same 

roing, J bite my tongue and I 
J»n t react to It tiut the problem 
roai is that people laugh It off 
^ “y. /Well, it can’t be that 
wioua because you don’t react 

®rst visible sign of the ; 
rjropalgn came at foe weekend, 

every Premiership match 
•raw both teams unfurl anti-racist 


banners. This followed similar 
initiatives in Germany, where 
one weekend every team 
replaced sponsors’ names with 
the words “My friend Is a for- 
eigner", and Italy. 

The campaign ia supported by 
thd FA, whose communicatious 
director David Davies has been 
the driving force, the 
Professional Footballers’ 
Association, the Football 
Supporters’ Association, foe 
National Federation of 
Supporters' Clubs and foe 
League Managers’ Association. 

“Some people think that 
[racism] has gone away," said 
Herman Ouseley of the 
Commission for Racial Equality, 
which for two years has run a 
“Kick Racism" campaign with 
the PFA and the Football Trust 
“They’ve put up their banners, 
they’ve put it in the programme, 
they think that they have done 
their bit but It hasn't gone 
away." 

• The gulf between the number 
of black feces on the pitch and in 
the stands remains acutely 
embarraaBing to the game even 
though racism may be on the 
wane In football. 

: - Less than 2 cent of supporters 
described themselves as “non- 
white" in a survey recently con- 
ducted by the Premiership, 
whereas more than 25 per cent 
of the members of the ' 
Professional Footballers’ , : 

Association are black. 


Across 

1 David and Saul originally 

received by seer (8) 

5 Unfortunate serviceman In ■ 

wagon sent back (6) 

9 French hom performing a track 

attack(8) 

10 Basic qualification to hold 

paddle (6), ,• 

1 2 Escape craftily from railroad due 

to be demoflshed (6) 

13 Large drinks keep team leader 
to the point, for sure (9) 

1 4 Getting better drinks — first 
class — In retreat {1 2) 


18 Sat out In rain to Induce 
renewal (12) 

21 Security plate about to be ... (9) 

23 ... cut from Times editorial 

(leader) (6> ‘ 

24 Died, dead, being slightly ' 

• squashed (6) ■ ■ 

25 Gershwin, returning, Is 
embraced by a senior lady of 
the land (8) 

26 Worthless bearar keeping quiet (6) 

27 Fish fit for London dfatrict (8) 


1 . Fayouijte to receive half of gun 
and make massive' profit (6)' 


ensuing penalty, at which point the 
Stretford area of the city of Man- 
chester went ever so slightly crazy. 

Whatever the justice of the situ- 
ation, Liverpool were entitled to be 
disappointed at failing to inflict 
United's first home league defeat of 
the year, especially given the 
strength of their recovery from the 
opening goal. 

Butt instigated the move by feed- 
ing the ball to Cole, who then found 
Cantona drifting into space on the 
left. The Frenchman's centre eluded 
Giggs and Cole in the goalmouth 
but Butt, who had kept on running, 
flicked the bail past Babb before 
beating James as it dropped. 

It was a well-worked, astutely 
taken goal, yet something rather 
better lay ahead. After 32 minutes 
Sharpe, set up by Cantona, shot 
weakly at James when he should 
have scored. A quick Liverpool 
counter-thrust followed and Fowler 
raced in from the left with Rush 
available at the far post. 

Fowler, however, had already 
seen Rush put one dipping centre 
wide. He also sensed that Scluneiche! 
was anticipating another cross and 
as the Danish goalkeeper leaned to 
the left beat him with a thunderous 
shot at the near post. 

Seven minutes into the second 
half, Livei-pool went ahead with an- 
other exceptional piece of oppor- 
tunism from Fowler. 

Renewed tests of Cantona's tem- 
perament are still to come. He was 
hardly tackled at all on Sunday. At 
the final whistle the hosannas hroke 
out all over again. Even one of the 
linesmen was a Mr Messiah. 


2 Frank thanks uprising in hall (6) 

3 State of bird having swallowed 
powdered atone (9) 

4 One game's up — many- 
sptendoured love's lost — it'a a 
flddlel (12) 

6 Decline engulfing large place of 
residence (6) 

7 Frenchman with unorthodox 
dressing-up — as a 
groundsman (8) 

8 . Indian full of love, having drunk 
preserving fluid (8) 

1 1 Sated? Might be the high 
aloohol content (4,8) 

15 Medic's holding competitor up 
to see proof of result (5,4) 

IB Animal — majority destined for 
the devil? (8) 

1 7 Herb-grower getting phone call 
In Ada, perhaps (6) 

1 9 Local model wearing green (6) 

20 Heart of sailors In boat (8) 

22 Score anywhere but 

. Switzerland! (5) 


Last week te solution 
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